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LONDON, Feb. Ist, 1902. 
The most notable event of the past 


The Belle month, 

of i 
the World’s Ball, ON€ Of 
the most 


significant indications of 
the trend of the new 
century, is the sudden 
decision taken by the 
Kaiser to send his brother 
Prince Henry on a per- 
sonal mission to the 
United States. All the 
world is a ballroom, in 
which the various States 
are perpetually changing 
and choosing their part- 
ners. : During the nine- 
teenth century, Columbia, 
a staid Puritan maiden, 
sat retired in her Western 
alcove, a spectator rather 
than a participant in 
the festive dance of the 
other guests. But no 
sooner does the new 
century dawn than the 
quondam staid and 


demure, retiring Puritan maiden undergoes a trans- 
formation as great as that of Cinderella in the fairy 
story, and leaving her modest retreat she is recognised 
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Prince Henry of Prussia. 
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everywhere as the belle of the ball. Ali suitors 
crowd round her, leaving her elderly sister Britannia 


to meditate mournfully 
upon the superior charms 
and attractions of youth. 
The visit of Prince Henry 
is but the first of a long 
series of missions which 
will leave the Old World 
for the New, of which let 
England take good heed. 

It is curious 


Prince Henry’s +4 note the 


Mission. ; 

genesis of 
this mission. Last year 
the Kaiser, recognising 
the fact that the American 
yacht-builders are the 
best in the world, ordered 
a racing yacht to be 
constructed by an 
American builder. Find- 
ing that the anti-American 
bias of his subjects was 
introducing some fret into 
the relations between the 
Fatherland and the Re- 
public, he caused it to 


be given out that the ordering of the yacht in America 
was an indication of the friendly sentiments with which 
he regarded that country. 


Then at the’end of last 
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Lustige Bléiter.| 


In Defence of the Union. 


VenezvELan Mote Castro: “ Such insolence of the eagle—as if 
there was no scarecrow there !” 


month it appears to have dawned upon the Kaiser 
that there was a possibility of the reunion of 
the English-speaking races. Almost immediately 
afterwards the bitter feeling which the Boer War has 
engendered between England and Germany exploded 
in the debate in the Reichstag on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
insults. The Kaiser seems to have thought that the 
circumstances were propitious for the delivery of a 
great stroke of state policy. “He invited Miss Roose- 
velt to christen his yacht, and by way of adding 
solemnity to the occasion he despatched his brother, 
Prince Henry, with a glittering suite of admirals and 
other officers, to visit America on the occasion and 
pay his respects to the puissant ruler of the New 
World. 

To John Bull the attempt of the 
Kaiser to flirt with a lady whom Mr. 
Bull was beginning to regard as the 
destined mistress of his household is 
not altogether agreeable. No one cares very much to 
see a rival prosecuting a suit under his own nose ; but 
the rivalries of different suitors, as every experienced 
matchmaker knows, are often among the most potent 
influences which bring incipient matrimonial unions to 
ahead. As for the lady, she always prefers to have 


John Bull’s 
Reminder. 


ad 
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two strings to her bow, and for atime we may expect to 
find that America is very much preoccupied with the 
attentions of a new suitor. John Bull, however, has 
no intention of abandoning his vantage ground, of 
which a curious instance has been afforded by Lord 
Cranborne’s answer to Mr. Norman as to the part 
taken by England in supporting the United States 
during the Spanish War :— 

No communication was made after the war had actually 
begun, but before the war proposals were made ‘‘ which seemed 
to the British Government open to objection as having the 
appearance of putting pressure on the Government. of the 


United States, and offering an opinion as to their attitude 4; 
and with these overtures they declined to associate themselves. 


It is as if John Bull grumbled when he saw the 
beginning of the Anglo-German flirtation: “I don’t 
buy my yachts or send my princes to pay court to 
your President, but you must never forget how I stood 
your friend when you were fighting the Dons.” It is 
a natural grumble, but gratitude is a much more potent 
force when it is an expectation of favours to come 
than a reminder of services already rendered, and it 
would not be well for us to bank too much upon 
what we did for America during the Spanish War. 
There is another reason for not putting too much 
reliance upon the services which we were able to 
render to the United States four years ago, because 
we have already somewhat cracked our credit by 
exaggerating the value of the services in question. 
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North American.) (Philadelphia. 


Kinc Epwarp: “ Build the canal! Why, certcinly ; you may 
do anything you please.” 
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_ this felonious project into 


made 


‘THE 


The popular legend in the United 
States is that the coalesced despots 
of Europe at one fateful moment had 
made up their minds to send their 
allied fleets across the Atlantic and hold back the 
Americans from Cuba. But just before they put 


A Popular Myth. 
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The United States, therefore, never was confronted 
by any European coalition, and Lord Salisbury cer- 
tainly was never put to the ordeal of having to 
threaten to use the British fleet on behalf of- the 
Americans. While, therefore, we are entitled to 
such credit as belongs to us for friendly disposi- 

tion, it is a gross im- 





execution John Bull 
stood forth and addressed 
the despots aforesaid in 


axe 
Nie 





melodramatic language, 
exclaiming, “Do it at 
your peril. But if you 


cross the Atlantic you 
will find the British fleet 
fighting side by side with 
the Americans.” Where- 
upon the coalesced des- 
pots instantly turned tail, 
the coalition broke up, 
and the tyrants of the 
Old World abandoned all 
hope of saving Spain 
from her doom. It is a 
very pretty story, but it 
is a mountainous myth, 
built upon the most 
shadowy foundation of 
fact. ‘The truth is very 
simple. Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, in 1898, 
when the war broke out, 
no secret of the 
fact that, although they 
were willing to unite with 
the other Powers in 
friendly offices to avert 
the threatened war, they 
would do nothing that 





posture to build up upon 
this the legend of Britan- 
nia covering Uncle Sam 
with her shield while he 
was engaged in liberat- 
ing Cuba. 





Prince 

Prince Henry’s fe 
Mission Henry’s 

and the ISSIO 
mission 
Monroe Doctrine... y 
it is de- 


clared, is purely of a 
friendly and personal 
nature, but it is difficult 
to dissociate it altogether 
from the- trouble which is 
brewing between Ger- 
many and Venezuela. 
The Americans made it 
perfectly. clear that if the 
Germans wish to punish 
the Venezuelan Republi¢ 
by seizing La Guayra} 
they would not invoke 
the Monroe doctrine in 
order to forbid any such 
punitive. .expedition.. so 
long as the Germans ex- 
pressed their readiness 
to clear out as soon as 
they had attained their 
object. For the 
moment the Venezuelan 











was opposed to the 
wishes of President 
McKinley and his Mini- 
sters. After the war 
broke out, there was an 
incipient movement at 
Vienna in favour of some concerted intervention, but 
it was promptly nipped in the bud by the bold bluffing 
of the American Ambassador at Vienna, who played 
the Anglo-American card for all that it was worth, 
and a good deal more. So adroitly and boldly did he 
suggest the possibility that Britain and America would 
act together, that the project was promptly dropped. 


Fudge. ] 


soil.”— Daily Paper. 





A True American Rough Rider. 


** Nothing could be more definite and emphatic than Mr. Roosevelt's 
reaffirm»tion of the Monroe doctrine. 
declaration that there must be no territorial aggrandisement by a non- 
American Power at the expense of any American Power on American 


question is in abeyance, 
but it is difficult . to 
think that Prince Henry 
would cross the Atlantic 
without taking occasion 
to inform himself as to 
the precise limits which the sentiment of the United 
States will allow of German intervention in the affairs 
of South America. The conversations will, of course, 
be unofficial, but may be none the less important on 
that account, and it will be well if Germany 
learns through Prince MHenry’s’ mission the 
wisdom of following the English example and letting 


[New York. 


It is, he reminds the world, a 
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Uncle Sam have his own way on the Western 
Continent. 
If tae Germans wish for an object- 
Giving in lesson in anda brilliant example of the 
a er tia art of making the best of things, they 


have not far to seek. The congratula- 
tions in the King’s speech and the declarations of the 
speeches in Parliament upon the abandonment of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty afford an astonishing example 
of eating a leek and pretending we like it. The 
decision to abandon the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.was 
sound, and was approved by the sober and reflecting 
people in this country, but before the surrender was 
fitally accepted the very men who are now describing 
it as a brilliant triumph of British diplomacy were 





Minneapolis Times.| 


The Moral of the Isthmian Canal. 


Wetter Morcan: “ Bevare of vidders, Samivel.” 


ready to have invoked the sacred principle of intér- 
national law, and to have inflamed the passions of the 
ignorant multitude in order to defend the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty at all odds against the nefarious designs 
of Uncle Sam. That we have taken so reasonable a view 
is probably due as much to the fact that we are fast by 
the leg in South Africa as to any other cause. The 
Americans are a shrewd people, and although it goes 
very much against the grain of popular sentiment to 
stand by and see the African Republics done to death 
by the British Empire, they have a keen appreciation 
of the disadvantage at which it places us when it 
comes to be a matter of international bargaining. 

The war in Central America con- 
tinues to rage both on land and on 
sea, but these battles of choughs and 
crows attract but little attention com- 
pared with the decision of the experts at Washington 


The Isthmus 
of 


Panama, 
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to recommend the construction of the Isthmian Canal 
through the Isthmus of Panama rather than through 
that of Nicaragua. Last month opinion was all the 
other way. It now appears that this was only a 
matter of bargaining. 
pay more than eight millions sterling for the unfinished 


Uncle Sam did not want to 


canal at Panama, and he therefore made believe very 
seriously that he would adopt the Nicaraguan route. 
His calculation proved sound, for no sooner was the 
Nicaraguan route decided upon than the French 
syndicate controlling the Panama stock lowered their 
prices, and consented to sell for ten millions. It is 
not yet finally settled, but everything seems to point 
to the fact that the bargain will be concluded, and 
that if ever the canal is cut it will be through 
Panama. 
The fact that the despatch of Prince 
The Henry has been decided upon in the 
Threatened . ; 
European Attack. S4me month as that in which Mr. 
Chamberlain and Count von Biilow 
crossed oratozical swords across the Continent may 
have been merely a coincidence, but, if so, it is one 
those coincidences which—to quote the familiar’ 
phrase—gives one furiously to think. The Kaiser, to 
those who have met him in the friendly unreserve of 
private life, has never disguised his conviction that 
sooner or later the Old World will have to meet thé 
New World in arms, and according to the same autho- 
rities he has regarded it as a main object of his state- 
craft to secure the support of England for a European 
alliance. But he is a versatile man is the Kaiser, and 
it appears to have occurred to him, especially 
with a Chamberlain premiership looming darkly on 
the horizon, that, after all, it might be possible to 
disarm the awakened suspicion of the Americans, 
and convince them that Germany is a better friend 
of theirs than Britain. If this were his purpose, 
Mr. Chamberlain must be credited with having given 
him a very pretty opening. It would be much easier 
to get the Germans into line with the Americans than 
it would be to secure their support for an alliance 
with the empire of Mr. Chamberlain, for the 
experience of last month has afforded a conclusive 
demonstration to the Kaiser and all outside observers 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s calculation is sound that an 
English Minister has only to be insolent to the 
foreigner, and to be abused by the foreigner, to find 
all his shortcomings condoned by his country- 
men, who will forget all their dislike of a Minister 
who first irritates his neighbours and then defies 
them. 
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This is a dangerous doctrine to teach 


What the great military States of the Con- 
: lain .. eta 
we ge tinent, but who can deny it is the 


truth? Those who would wish to 
deny its truth will find it somewhat difficult to explain 
away the events of last month. In the 
October Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Edinburgh, 
in defending the British Army from the accusation of 
having employed methods of barbarism in South 
Africa, used the following words :—-: 


We find, I think, that the time is coming when measures of 
greater severity may be neces- 


month of 


I2I 


to go in for measures of real severity, we would be 
able to find precedents for worse things than any of 
those which we have already been guilty in the actions 
of German troops in France ? It is possible to compare 
Lord Kitchener’s methods of devastation with the 
conduct of the armies under General von Moltke, 
but what is not possible is to discuss the hypothetical 
acts of increased severity and savagery which Mr. 
Chamberlain had in his mind, which, however out- 
rageous they were, were still to fall short of the action 
of German troops in 1870 and 1871. 








sary; and if that time comes, we 
can find precedents for any- 
thing that we may do in the 
action of those nations who 
now criticise our ‘‘ barbarity ” 
and ‘‘cruelty,” but whose 
example in Poland, in the 
Caucasus, in Algeria (some 
reports say Armenia), in Tong- 
king, in Bosnia, in the 
Franco - German War, we 
have never even approached. 

Mr. Chamberlain was pro- 
bably as much. surprised 
as anyone at the furious 
passion which this refer- 
ence to the Franco-Prus- 
sian War produced in 
Germany. With one con- 
sent all Germans declared 
that Mr. Chamberlain had 
insulted their army, and 
from one end of Germany 
to the other the Germans 
rose to make indignant 
protest against the calum- 
niator. ‘This indignation 
was very natural and 


On Jan- 

What ua 
Count von Bilow ‘ ry Sth 
Replied. the ques- 
tion of 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
formed the subject of 
an interpellation in the 
Reichstag, to which Count 
von Bulow replied in a 
short speech which, in 
all the circumstances, 
must be considered as 
extremely moderate and 
reasonable. He said— 
what was perfectly true 
—that when a Minister 
finds himself constrained 
to justify his policy, he 
would do well to let 
foreign countrics alone. 
“If, nevertheless, he 
wishes to adduce foreign 
examples, it is expedient 
that he should do so with 
the greatest circumspec- 

















tion, else there is a 








very proper. It was not 





as if Mr. Chamberlain 
had merely said that we 
had acted with no greater inhumanity than the 
Germans had done in: their conquest of France, 
is not what he said. What he did 
say was far more irritating and offensive. To a 
nation which, from the highest to the lowest, 
knows that our armies have devastated the two 
Republics from end to end, laying waste the whole 
countryside, burning down houses, destroying dams, 
and: even with remorseless savagery cutting down 
fruit-trees, what could be more insulting than to be 
told that up to the present our action had. been 
extremely humane, and that if in the future we were 


Count von Biilow. 


danger not only of his 
being misunderstood, but 
also and without any such intention—as I will assume 
in the present instance and as I must assume in accord- 
ance with the assurances given me from the other side 
—there is a danger of hurting foreign feelings... . 
It was altogether intelligible that in a nation which is 
so closely bound up with its glorious army as is the 
German people the general feeling rose up against 
the attempt, and even against the appearance of an 
attempt, to misrepresent the heroic character and the 
moral basis of our struggles for national unity. The 
German army, however, stands far too high and its 
escutcheon is far too clean that it should be affected 
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by harsh judgments.” He then finished by quoting 
the remark of Frederick the Great, who, on being 
told that some one had attacked the Prussian 
Army, said: ‘“ Let the man alone and don’t excite 
yourselves ; he is biting at granite.” It is difficult 
to see what objection any sane and sensible person 
can take to a speech, most of which is the merest 
truism and the rest of which is by no means 
too severe a retort to Mr. Chamberlain’s reckless 
provocation. 
Instead of accepting the reproof 
More Firebrand and rejoicing that the German Chan- 
Throwing. _cellor had restrained himself within 
the limits of prudence and modera- 
tion, the Zimes waxed wroth and roared, and was 
followed by most of our newspapers. As if enough 
mischief had not been done already by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s remarks, the Zimes reprinted and emphasised 
their most objectionable features, and then, worst of 
all, it insinuated that Count von Biilow was lying when 
he intimated that he had received assurances from 
the other side that Mr. Chamberlain had no 
intention of hurting the feelings of Germany. As 
a matter of fact, Parliament had hardly assembled 
before Mr. Balfour was compelled to admit that 
Lord Lansdowne had, in the course of an unofficial 
conversation with the German Ambassador, made 
those explanations to which Count von Biillow 
referred. 
Instead of allowing the matter to 
rest where it was, Mr. Chamberlain 
seized the opportunity of posing as a 
kind of Ajax defying the lightning 
for the delight of the British Jingo. Addressing a 
non-political meeting of the Birmingham Jewellers’ 
Association, Mr. Chamberlain seized the opportunity 
to make a strongly political speech, in the course of 
which he referred as follows to the remarks of Count 
von Biilow :— 


Mr. 
Chamberlain’s 
Retort. 


What I have said, I have said. I withdraw nothing, I 
qualify nothing. I defend nothing. ...I will not follow an 
example that has been set to me. I do not want to give lessons 
to a Foreign Minister, and I will not accept any at his hands. 
I am responsible only to my own Sovereign and to my own 
countrymen, 

The effect was immediate. Mr. Chamberlain, in a 
previous speech, had compared himself to Melbourne, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Palmerston, the 
esemblance consisting chiefly in the fact that they 
were not well spoken of on the Continent. “It is 


therefore the duty,” he said, “of all British statesmen, 
and it is the duty of the British people, to count upon 
I say alone, yes, in a splendid 


themselves alone. 
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isolation, surrounded and supported by our kins- 
folk.” The ‘murmurs of the few saner and reason- 
able critics were drowned in the outburst of enthu- 
siastic applause which greeted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reply. Canon Knox-Little, bent upon  main- 
taining his evil pre-eminence, declared that Mr. 
Chamberlain had in a sentence annihilated the German. 
Chancellor, and Lord Rosebery in a speech in the 
House of Lords took occasion expressly to associate 
himself with Mr. Chamberlain’s rejoinder. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fixed idea, upon which he has invari- 
ably acted—that of appealing to the gallery by first 
insulting a neighbour and then striking a melodramatic 
attitude as the champion of his country against the 
hated foreigner—has never been more brilliantly or 
dangerously justified. 
When Parliament met it was evident 
A Chamberlain that the star of Mr. Chamberlain was 
Premiership. jin the ascendant, and that, as a 
Liberal member remarked to me, “ If 
anything happens to Lord Salisbury, no power on earth 
will prevent Mr. Chamberlain being Prime Minister, 
if he wishes to have the post.” At the present 
moment he is the man behind the throne, for Lord 
Salisbury, who is old and apathetic, exercises no. 
control over his Cabinet, of which Mr. Chamberlain 
is now the governing spirit. It is a pleasant prospect 
for quiet people, and one that is calculated more than 
anything else to confirm our neighbours in the con- 
viction that Mr. Chamberlain is as constant a menace 
to the tranquillity of the world as was the French 
Empire of the Third Napoleon. A few years ago it 
was common talk, constantly repeated and firmly 
believed at Westminster, that Mr. Chamberlain’s fixed 
idea was to get into a war with France in order to 
crush the French Navy. To-day the same people 
are declaring that if Mr. Chamberlain should 
ever be Prime Minister, his chief object would 
be to destroy the German Navy before it 
can be made strong enough to challenge con- 
clusions with us upon the seas. It does not matter 
very much what Mr. Chamberlain wants. He is the 
type of the men who appear on the stage of history 
when an empire is ripe for destruction. His faults of 
temper, his blank ignorance as to the forces with 
which he is dealing and the resources he has at his 
command, provide the first elements necessary to 
attract the thunderbolt of divine vengeance. I hope 
that we are not marked for destruction, but certainly 
a Chamberlain Premiership would seem to many, 
even among his own party, ominous of coming 
doom, 
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The King and Queen opened Parlia- 


The . 
Opening ment in due state on January 16th. 

of The King’s Speech contained little 
Parliament. 


calling for remark beyond a signifi- 
cant allusion to the Conference seeking the abolition 
of the sugar bounties, a remark which was held by 
some to foreshadow a design on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
part to introduce the system of countervailing duties 
which has long been demanded in the interests of 
the sugar planters of the West Indies, an estimable 
body of men, no doubt, but hardly numerous 
enough to justify the sacrifice of the welfare of all the 
sugar-consumers of the Empire. The debate on the 
reply to the Throne in the House of Lords was 
marked by speeches from Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Salisbury, which threw but little light on the situation. 
In the House of Commons the 
speeches on the opening night call 
for slight remark. The first event 
of interest this Session was the 
attempt made by the members of the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench to frame an amendment to the Address 
which would unite .the party and challenge the policy 
of “unconditional surrender.” ‘The framing of the 
amendment represents what it is to be hoped will be 
the last effort made by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man to conciliate the little group of Milnerites who 
have paralysed the Liberal Party for the last two 
The amendment runs as follows :— 


The 
** Lib. Imps.” 


years. 


Humbly to represent to your Majesty that this House, while 
prepared to support all proper measures for the effective 
prosecution of the war in South Africa, is of opinion that the 
course pursued by your Majesty’s Ministers, and their attitude 
with regard to a settlement, have not conduced to the early 
termination of the war and the establishment of a durable peace. 


“Supporting all proper measures for carrying the 
war to a successful close” was introduced to secure 
the support of Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Haldane and the handful of men who follow them, 
who are now popularly known as the “ Lib. Imps.” 
‘Their conduct on the present occasion was impish in 
the extreme. ‘The immediate effect of forcing C.-B. 
to introduce this paragraph into the amendment was 
to, deprive it of the support of the whole of the Irish 
members and of the small but earnest group of British 
members who have from the first opposed the grant- 
ing of supplies for the prosecution of what they believe 
to be an unjust war. From a thoroughgoing, straight- 
forward fighting point of view the acceptance of this 
clause was the selling of the soul of the Party to the 
Devil, in return for the vote of the “ Lib. Imps.” But 
when the amendment came to be voted upon Mr. 
Asquith was confined to his house by sickness, and 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane refused to vote. 
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This result was brought about by 
agp mes steep ay Mr. Chamberlain, who made a speech 
Liberal which, though in form conciliatory 
imperialists. and even pacific, was in substance 
absolutely fatal to any kind of negotiations. In vain, 
says the Old Book, is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird; but Mr. Chamberlain has taken far too 
shrewd a measure of the men with whom he is 
dealing to disguise the operation of laying the net with 
which he caught the Liberal Imperialists. ‘They had 
accepted with enthusiasm the Chesterfield programme. 
Mr. Chamberlain put his foot down heavily upom 
every positive proposition which Lord Rosebery had 
made, but all that is forgotten in the surprise and 
delight of his change of tone. When the highwayman 
says, “Your money or your life,” the Liberal 
Imperialists vow that they will resist him to the death ; 
but when the highwayman in dulcet tones says, “ Wilk 
you oblige me, gentlemen, by handing over the 
contents of your purses, otherwise it may be necessary 
to proceed to extremities,” they are lost in admira- 
tion of his conciliatory tone, and pay up without 
demutr. 
The debate was characterised by two 
incidents, one humorous, the other 
painful. ‘The humorous feature was 
supplied by the unexpected advent of 
Sir William Harcourt as the exponent and eulogist of 
Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield programme. ‘The pain- 
ful episode was Mr.’ Lloyd-George’s attack upon his 
leader. Mr. Lloyd-George is a very eloquent man, 
who has done good service in opposing this criminal 
war in South Africa. He never spoke better, partly 
because he never spoke more briefly, than when he. 
attacked the amendment because of the clause intro- 
duced into it for the purpose of getting the vote of 
the Liberal Imperialists. At the same time he might 
have abstained from attacking his leader with a 
ferocity which recalls the methods of barbarism which. 
they both condemn when adopted in South Africa. 


Two 
Incidents 


of 
the Debate. 


The afternoon was devoted toa 


The — somewhat purposeless and desultory 
ce) ° . .° . . 
Ireland. discussion upon British interests in 


Persia, which left us at the end 
pretty much where we were at the beginning. Two 
nights were consumed in the discussion of Mr. 
Redmond’s amendment on the Irish question, which 
was brought to a close by an emphatic declaration by 
Mr. Morley in favour of Home Rule. It is evident 
that the Irish question will bulk very largely in the 
House this session. It is a question that will 
not “down.” The Irish are united in a disci- 
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plined phalanx; ttiey have at their head one of 
the ablest Parliamentarians of our time ; and they are 
encouraged by the fact that at last the question of 
compulsory purchase of Irish land has driven a wedge 
into the hitherto solid group of Ulster Unionists. The 
Irish Attorney-General made a very significant admis- 
sion in the debate that there was no serious crime in 
Ireland, and yet the Irish Secretary had to defend the 
revival of the Crimes Act, which had not been put in 
force i in Ireland for nine years. 
Immediately after our last numbe ra 
had gone to press I received a copy 
of Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield 
‘i speech with his preface, in which he 
said that a good deal of spade work must be done 
if the .impression produced by his Chesterfield 
speech was not to be allowed to evaporate. But the 
difficulty is that, while we are all ready to place our 
spades at his disposal, he will not give out any 
more specifications for the work to be done 
than those contained in his Chesterfield speech. 
Now the Chesterfield speech is an immense 
disquisition de omnibus rebus et quibusdam - alits. 
We all swear by it, and everyone of us interprets 
it according to his own wishes. But if Lord Rose- 
bery is going to save his country in this crisis, he 
must not only be the architect who draws up specifica- 
tions of work to be done, he must either set the men 
to work as foreman or appoint some foreman. whom 
we can recognise as his authorised representative. 
The news from the seat of war in 


The - 
Chesterfield Speech 
F and after. 


The South Africa presents little change. 
South African Lord ’ Kitch aeay dil 
Situation. or Itchener continues steadily 


building blockhouses on all the lines 
of railway, and recording every week the progress of 
the process of attrition by which we persist in that 
ancient method of barbarism of making a solitude and 
calling it peace. The pursuit of De Wet continues 
without any more satisfactory results than heretofore. 
The inglorious monotony of the remorseless applica- 
tion of methods of barbarism has been diversified | 
by one of those acts which, more than any other, 
has roused the indignation of mankind. Scheepers, 
a young Boer commandant, who had displayed 
remarkable ability and daring courage in the 
invasion of the Cape Colony, was taken prisoner 
when suffering from a painful disease which rendered 
it impossible for him to mount his horse. He was 
taken from the hospital to a court-martial and tried 
and condemned to death on the allegation that he 
had been guilty of seven murders, presumably of 
blacks whom he had regarded as spies, and treated as 
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Westminster Gazette.] 


Spade Work. 
Nurse C.B.: ‘‘ Now then, Edward and Georg2, take a spade each of 
you, like good little boy s, and go and work all together i in the garden,” 
First Boy: ‘‘I don’t mind taking a spade, but I’m not going to dig with 
som? of thos2 other boys.” 
Seconp Boy: ‘I won't dig eens I can dig where I like.’ 


such. His execution provoked a storm of protest 
both in Europe and America, for the execution in 
cold blood as a criminal of a general whom 
the accident of sickness enabled his enemies to 
make prisoner appealed much more to the imagina- 
tion of mankind than the wholesale slaughter of the 
battlefield. 


Dr. Kuyper, the Dutch Prime Mini- 
pene bn ster, suggested to our Government 
is that they should permit the dispatch 
no Peace. of a Hollander Commission to South 
Africa to tell the Boers that the game is up and 
that they had better give in. What is necessary 
is that there should be an armistice and _ liberty 
of communication permitted between President 
Steyn and the Generals on the one hand, and 
the Cabinet of President Kruger on the other. 
It is possible that if once an armistice were 
agreed upon the war would never be recommenced. 
On the other hand, we have seen no sign of 
any change in the fixed resolution of the 
Boers to refuse all terms which do not start with 
a recognition of their right to exist as independent 
Republics. Grant them that and they will make 
almost any concessions we ask. Deny them that and 
they will go on fighting till their last cartridge is fired, 
when they will bury their guns, refuse to take any 
oath of allegiance, and remain in sullen readiness for 
the time when the Outlanders of Johannesburg or the 
German Empire may need their help to eliminate the 
Imperial factor from South Africa. This being the 
mood of the two parties, it is difficult to see what 
chance there is of peace. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


It would almost seem as if the 
foundations upon which European 
peace have reposed for a quarter of a 
century are being removed. Count 
Biilow startled the Reichstag by treating the Austrian 
Alliance as if it were a matter of comparative indif- 
ference, and at the same time acquiesced cheerfully 
in Italy’s flirtation with France in the Mediterranean. 
M. Camille Barrere, the French Ambassador at the 
Quirinal, has adroitly profited by Lord Salisbury’s 
dawdling and indecision to supersede the Anglo- 
Italian understanding, on which our safety in 
the Mediterranean has hitherto been held to rest, 
with a Franco-Italian understanding by which, in 
exchange for a free hand in Tripoli, Italy becomes 
France’s very good friend elsewhere. The German 
Tariff Bill is compelling Austria to consider the 
possibility of an alliance with Russia. In the Balkans 
Russia and Italy are believed to have come to an 
understanding. Unless this process of decomposition 
is promptly arrested, we shall soon be face to face 
with a new political firmament in Europe, in which all 
former things have passed away, and all things have 
become new. 


Continental 
Alliances. 


Hitherto we have been a kind of fifth 


wheel to the coach of the Triple 
Our Isolation. 


Alliance. ‘To-day that position is 
lost. We see Europe reconstituting 


itself under a Franco-Russian-Italian understanding 
in which we have no part, and at the same time, if we 
may believe enthusiastic eulogists of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, we must regard as the fixed point of German 
policy the destruction of; the British Empire. Cham- 
berlainism has therefore, in less than six years, left 
us without a single friend in Europe, while 
the only ruler who will consent even to be civil 
to us is declared to be merely masking his 
fixed resolve to deal a deadly blow at our vitals. 
The curse is coming home to roost. 
The Chinese Empress and her puppet 
ere Emperor have at last returned to 
Empress to Pekin. their desecrated capital, where, to 
their great delight and surprise, they 
discovered that the foreign devils had left undisturbed 
a buried store of £12,000,000, which before their 
flight they had hidden in the ground. Foreign Am- 
bassadors, our own included, have been haranguing 
the Emperor, and rumours are once more rife that the 
Manchurian Convention is to be signed after all. Every- 
thing seems to point to the creation of a lasting Russian- 
Chinese understanding, which will leave no door ajar, 
let alone open, for mischievous intriguers to enter in. 
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London is already beginning to hum 

The with preparations for the Coronation. 
Coming Coronation. [he King has definitely decided that 
he is to be crowned on June 26th, 

and that the procession through London, which will 
follow the last Jubilee route, will take place on the 
following day. Westminster Abbey is to be closed to 
the general public, and the interior given over to the 
carpenters and labourers whose labour is necessary to 
provide accommodation for the multitude that will 
attend the Coronation of the first English-speak- 
ing King who has ascended the throne since 
England lost her primacy among the nations of 
the world. One amusing and . unexpected corol- 
lary of the Federation of Australia has been in 
the discovery .of the various Australian Premiers 
that they are no longer of the same rank as the 
Premier of New Zealand. . The Premier of the 
Federation of Australia and of Canada and the 
Premier of New Zealand will attend on the same foot- 
ing, while the Premiers of Victoria and New South 
Wales, Queensland, and South and Western Australia 
will occupy back seats. Almost every week fresh 
announcements are made as to the plenipotentiaries 
who are to attend from foreign countries. Mr. White- 
law Reid has been once more selected as special 
representative of the American Republic at a great 
Royal function. He is very. popular with Royalty, 
and these trips as special plenipotentiary will probably 
console him for the fact that he has never been the 
United States Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s. 
The development of public opinion 


The oo in the direction of Old Age Pensions 
the Aged. has reached a new and promising 


phase. Ever since the negative find- 
ing of Lord Rothschild’s Committee on Pensions in 
1898, in which the Government seemed to acquiesce, 
the cause has derived its strength from sources outside 
the arid area of Party strife. The initiative of New 
Zealand and the leadership of Mr. Charles Booth 
first roused the working classes of Great Britain 
to take up the matter on their own account. A 
series of unanimous conferences held in the chief 
industrial centres of the land crystallised early in 
1899 into the National Committee of Organised 
Labour for the promotion of pensions for all. 
This Committee, most ably voiced by its Organising 
Secretary, Mr. Frederick Rogers, has succeeded in 
convincing the labour world of Great Britain that the 
only satisfactory or really practicable solution of the 
problem is to make a pension the civil right of age as 
education is already the civil right of childhood, and 
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as the protection of life and property has long been 
the civil right of all subjects of the State. 

This independent action of the British 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Working man seems from the first to 


Uneasiness. have caused Mr. Chamberlain no 
small uneasiness. In its earliest 
stages, on the eve of a great conference in 


Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain was moved to 
appoint a Select Committee to devise help for 
the aged deserving poor. But neither the appoint- 
ment of this Committee, nor its elaborate proposals to 
discriminate “desert ”—and at the same time to punish 
thrift that had dared to save as much as ros. a week for 
its old age with exclusion from the pension list—availed 
to shake the unanimity with which British labour 
pressed the demand for universal pensions. ‘Then 
the Colonial Secretary tried to pour ridicule on the 
whole movement. It was “striving for the moon.” 
It was an utterly impracticable proposal. No person 
of common sense would support it. He knew his 
working men; and he knew decent, honest, thrifty 
working men would never consent to indiscriminate 
pensions! Merely to propose it was “ an insult to the 
working classes of this country.” Nevertheless, the 
“decent, honest, thrifty” working men went on steadily 
voting in their most representative councils in support 
of the principle which: Mr. Chamberlain had derided 
as an insult to their intelligence. ‘The Trade Union 
Congress reaffirmed its conviction. And last spring 
the Co-operative Congress voted with solid unanimity 
in favour of universal pensions. 
ion The only important body of the 
for working class which had not yet 
the Friendly yielded to the logic of Mr. Booth 
Societies. . ie 
was the Friendly Societies ; and large 
numbers of the rank and file in these societies were 
known to be entirely in accord with Trade Unionists 
and Co-operators. Mr. Chamberlain apparently felt 
bound to save for himself, if he could, a following 
amid the Friendly Societies, and hold out to them 
special inducements. His blandishments seemed to 
awaken a response. 
But the Trade Union Congress 
. ee was on the alert. Again affirming 
Trade Unionists its former decision, it resolved last 
in Council. “autumn to invite the Co-operative 
Congress and the Friendly Societies to unite in a 
triple conference on pensions. The Friendly 
Societies Conference was unable to receive the 
invitation until its annual session next 


spring. 
But the Co-operators cordially and at once 
acquiesced. Accordingly between 400 and 500 
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duly accredited delegates of Trades Unions and Co- 
operative Societies met in the Memorial Hall on 
January 14th and 15th. ‘The result was awaited with no 
small interest. Would the lure offered to the Friendly 
Societies, the promise of a Government subsidy, have 
its effect on these “decent, honest, thrifty” men— 
the very pick of British Labour? Would it weaken 
their grasp on the principle their Congresses had 
severally affirmed? ‘The debate soon showed that 
this unique and composite Conference was as unani- 
mous and resolute as any that had deliberated the 
question. It declared as one man for universal 
pensions and for pensions on a non-contributory basis. 
The solitary gentleman who spoke and voted to the 
contrary made only more evident the determined 
purpose of the assembly. The proceedings reflected 
great credit on British Labour. No one watching 
the debate will soon forget its chivalrous readi- 
ness to concede even to fallen womanhood its 
civil right to a pension along with the rest. 
The absolutely straight way in which it was argued 
and assented to that if we discriminate against the 
prostitute we must discriminate against the men who 
share her guilt, forms something like a landmark in 
moral progress. ‘The Conference declared for 5s. a 
week, available to everyone at sixty years of age, and 
instructed the Parliamentary Committees of the two 
Congresses to draft and promote a bill embodying the 
principles adopted. ‘The result was a great triumph for 
Mr. Booth, It was as clear a rebuff for Mr. Chamberlain. 
A slighting reference to the Colonial Secretary, which 
fell inadvertently from the lips of one speaker, 
though immediately withdrawn, elicited a most 
significant demonstration. It made perfectly evident 
the fact that though Mr. Chamberlain may be idolised 
by City men, he is, to say the least, neither loved nor 
trusted by the flower of British working ‘men. 
In my last issue, in writing of the 
The Panama - Nicaragua controversy, I 
Isthmian Railway. spoke of the new railway which Sir 
Weetman Pearson is constructing 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec as a “ ship-railway.” 
Sir Weetman’s firm write to inform me of a fact which I 
ought to have known: that their railway is merely an 
ordinary standard-gauge railway, differing only from 
other enterprises of the kind in that it will be 
equipped with special terminal facilities for the trans- 
shipment of cargoes. ‘The idea of building a railway 
for carrying the ships themselves was abandoned 
many years ago. I am glad to make the correction, 


as the enterprise as it is is remarkable enough without 
making it quite so revolutionary. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

an. 1.—New Year’s Messages exchanged between President 
Loubet and the Tsar ... Belgian census returns give population 
at 6,693,000 ... Mayor Low and other New York city officials 
formally enter office ... The second Australian Test Match 
begins at Melbourne ... United States Cabinet appoints the 
International Banking Corporation their agent to receive the 
Chinese indemnity payments ... Socialists in Brussels condemn 
barbarous treatment of the German Poles by Prussia. 

Jan. 2.—The King accepts the sum of £200,000 from Sir 
Ernest Cassel for the erection of a sanatorium for tuberculosis 
patients in England ... The Portuguese Cortes is opened by 
the King ... Two British cruisers leave Bombay for Koweit ... 
The Argentine Government accepts Chilian protocol ... Clyde 
ship-builders receive Specifications from Admiralty for two 
battleships, five first-class armoured cruisers, and two third- 
class protected cruisers ... Bengal Chamber of Commerce re- 
monstrates to Indian Government against the Bill before 
Australian Federal Parliament stipulating that postal contracts 
shall only be given on condition that no coloured labour is 
employed on steamers ... Expedition against Aros results in 
capture of Loko. 

Jan. 3.—The Lord Mayor entertains Marquis Ito at luncheon 
at the Mansion House ... Mr. Stead entertains Marquis Ito at 
tea... The Bulgarian Sobranje is dissolved ... Bremen 
Chamber of Commerce condemn the Protectionist policy of the 
German Government ... The Kaiser asks that the daughter of 
President Roosevelt shall christen his yacht built in America ... 
Venezuelan revolutionists receive large supply of arms and the 
rising extends. 

Jan. 4.—Rudyard Kipling’s poem ‘‘ The Islanders” appears 
in the 7imes ... Canadian Government decides to assist Marconi 
..- Question of State acquisition of railways in Japan is raised 
... Australians win second Test Match by 229 runs ... Marquis 
Ito lunches with Lord’ Salisbury. 

Jan. 5.—The King confers the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath on Marquis Ito ... The King approves of a service 
dress for war in the Army and instructions appear in Army 
Orders ... Pan-American Congress decides that acts of anar- 
chism are to be considered as political offences. 

Jan. 7.—The Chinese Emperor and Empress Dowager return 
to Peking and enter the Forbidden City in State; foreigners 
allowed to look on ... Marquis Ito leaves London for Paris ... 
Prebendary Hannah appointed Dean of Chichester. 

Jan. 8.—Various disturbances are reported at Newchwang 
between American and British men-of-wars men and Russian 
soldiers; M. Lessar complains to Washington German 
Reichstag reassembles Serious railway accident in New 
York Central railway tunnel ; 17 passengers are killed and 37 


injured. 

Jan. 9.—Marquis Ito is invested with the G.C.B. by Sir Ed. 
Monson in Paris ... Chinese customs returns for 1901 amount to 
£25, 500,000 Nicaragua Canal Bill passes the American 


House of Representatives by 308 votes to 2 ... Amendment in 
favour of Panama route negatived by 170 votes to Io ... Senate 
receives Mr. Choate’s report of dock charges in London from 
President. 

Jan. 10.—The Revenue returns in France for 1901 show a 
deficit of 111,000,000 francs on the estimates; 176,000,000 
francs compared with 1900 ... Four important edicts are issued 
at Peking ... Meeting at Mansion House adopts resolutions 
applauding the provisional proposal by the Admiralty in August, 
1901, for the formation of a Volunteer Reserve for the Navy. 

Jan. 11—Mr. Croker announces his retirement from the 
leadership of Tammany ; Mr. Lewis Nixon succeeds ... The 
Kaiser telegraphs to President Roosevelt, announcing the visit 
of Prince Henry of Prussia on the occasion of the launching of 
the German yacht ... The King of Denmark announces his 
readiness to permit the amending of the Icelandic Constitu- 
tion ... The new Norwegian State loan of 35,000,000 kroner is 
concluded with a Scandinavian Banking Syndicate ... Prince 
Ghing informs Mr. Conger that no further contracts affecting 


-gas supply to a company ... 


the railway concession in Kwantung of the American China 
Development Company shall be granted. 

Jan. 13.—Lord Roberts makes presentation to Q Battery at 
Woolwich. 

Jan 14.—New silver coinage proclaimed : crown, half-crown, 
florin, shilling, sixpence, fourpence, threepence, twopence, 
penny ... Conference on Old Age Pensions opens at Memorial 
Hall ... Russian Budget shows excess of expenditure over 
revenue of 140,000,000 roubles, which is made good from the 
Reserve Fund ... The Session opens in Paris. M. Deschanel is 
re-elected President of the Chamber ... Mr. Barton and the 
Federal Parliament protest against charges against British army 
made abroad ... Petition to the King for the incorporation of a 
New British Academy for the Promotion of Historical, Philoso- 
phical, and Philological Studies published ... S.S. Braemar 
Castle runs aground near Cowes ; mails and passengers safely 
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of Koweit. 


landed ... Mr. Whitelaw Reid appointed as U.S. Special 
Envoy for the Coronation; Mr. John Morgan, secretary ; 
Gen, J. H. Wilson (army) and Capt. Clark (navy) ... Prince 
Henry of Prussia will represent Germany at the Coronation ... 
The Belgian Parliament reassembles ... The Chinese Government 
protests against Chinese Exclusion Act in America, and 
threatens reprisals in the commercial treaties now under con- 
sideration. 

Jan. 15.—The King inspects detachments of the Guards 
leaving for South Africa ... The Labour Committee of the 
French Chamber adopt M. Barry’s report requiring a weekly 
day of rest for all workmen ... The number of British soldiers 
in India who accept the bounties for further service is 16,662 ... 
The metal workers of Barcelona decide to continue their strike. 

Jan. 16.—The King opens Parliament in State, accompanied 
by the Queen and Prince and Princess of Wales ... Blue Book 
on South Africa is issued ... Guards leave London for South 
Africa Explosion occurs at Nobel’s dynamite works in 
Cornwall ; 3 killed A warrant for the arrest of Mr. Arthur 
Lynch, M.P. for Galway, is issued The Common Council 
of the City decide to present Mr. Chamberlain with an address. 

Jan. 17.—An Iradé authorising the signature of the Baghdad 
Railway convention is issued in Constantinople Blue Book 
on Refuge Camps _ issued The Pan-American Congress 
passes a resolution adhering to the principles of arbitration laid 
down by the Hague Conference ... Third Australian Test Match 
begins at Adelaide. 

Jan.18.—The Paris Municipality grants a fifty year monopoly of 
Dr. Krause is sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment ... The West African mail steamer Zagos 
wrecked near Madeira ; mails and passengers saved. 
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Jan. 19.—Quzensland is declared free of plague. 

Jan. 20.—The report of the Isthmian Canal Committee pre- 
sented to Congress is unanimous in favour of the purchase of the 
Panama Canal from the French Company for $40,000,000 ... 
The Sugar Bounty Conference re-assembles at Brussels ... There 
is a naval battle in Panama Bay between insurgent and Govern- 
ments vessels, three ships sunk, the Governor of Panama 
killed .. Australian Privy Counc:)lors invited to the Coronation. 

Jan. 21.—Resolution protesting against any increase in the 
Imperial tea duty passed at public meeting in Colombo 
.. The French Senate by 184 votes to 53 endorses 
the decree making attendance at Mass optional in the 
Navy ... Debate on Foreign Affairs in French Chamber, M. 
Delcassé replies to criticism. 

Jan. 22.—Memorial services for Queen Victoria are held ... 
Celebration of the King’s Accession ... Spanish Minister of 
Finance introduces a Bill giving note-issuing power to the Bank 
of Spain ... The Confirmation of Canon Gore as Bishop of 
Worcester takes place at Westminster ... The King of Italy 
confers the highest Italian decoration, the Annunziata, on 
Marquis Ito ... The Foreign Ministers in Peking present their 
credentials to the Emperor and Dowager Empress, 

Jan. 23.—The discussion of the Foreign Office estimates in the 
French Chamber.'... The Baghdad Railway Convention is 
signed at Constantinople. 

Jan. 24.—The Treaty ceding the Danish West India Islands 
to the United States is signed at Washington by Mr. Hay and 
Herr Brun ... Mr. Clark, of Missouri, introduces a joint resolu- 
tion recording the sympathy of Congress with the South African 
Republic ... Senator Morgan prepares a report for Congress on 
the Interoceanic Canals ... Mr. Seddon expresses his amaze- 
ment that the War Office should accept a contract for Argentine 
beef ... The Prince of Wales starts for Berlin. 

Jan. 25.—Canon Gore’s Consecration as Bishop of Worcester 
is deferred pending legal proceedings. 

Jan. 27.—An explosion of stored dynamite takes place in a 
subway in course of construction in an underground railway 
in New York ; seven persons are killed and nearly 100 injured 
... Interpellations on the evacuation of’ Manchuria by Russia 
and an understanding as to Korea are brought forward in the 
Japanese Diet .... Representatives of 200,000 Poles residents in 
Chicago, U.S.A., hold five mass meetings protesting against 
Prussian cruelties in Polish provinces ... Lord Curzon tele- 
graphs to the Government asking it to refrain from imposing an 
increase of duty on tea ... The Prince of Wales is present at 
the celebration of the Kaiser’s birthday at Berlin. 

Jan. 28.—The Dowager Empress of China receives the Diplo- 
matic Body officially ... The number of persons on famine relief 
in India is again increasing ; it reaches 208,000 ... The French 
Chamber adopts a Bill proposing to spend 600,000,000 francs 
on the construction of new canals and the improvement of old 
waterways, etc. ... The Sugar Conference again meets at 
Brussels ... The debate on the Philippine Tariff Bill is resumed 
in the American Senate ... The House Committee reports 
favourably on the Pacific Cable proposal, the cost not to exceed 
10,000,000 dollars, and the work to be entrusted to the Army 
and Navy Departments, 

Jan. 29.—The French Chamber discuss a Bill, supported by 
the Government, for fixing an eight hours day’s work in mines. 

Jan. 30.—Peace rumours continue to be discussed by the 
European Press ... Mr. Barton announces that he is prepared to 
give preferential treatment in the shape of rebate duty to British 
goods carried in British ships. ... A Blue-book is published on 
the mines and native question in the Transvaal. | 


‘“ War in South Africa. 

Jan. 1.—New industrial and commescial enterprises are being 
promoted at Johannesburg and Pretoria under British auspices. 
Foodstuffs, even the luxuries of life are plentiful. 

Jan. 3.—The Star newspaper recommences publication in the 
presence of Lord Milner and many leading men of the Rand ... 
Lord Kitchener reports the capture of General Erasmus east of 
Ermelo ... A column of Scots Greys are cut off by the Boers 
near Bronkhorst Spruit ; they lose seven killed and ten wounded. 

Jan. 6'—Details of the action at Tweefontein are now to 
hand ... Lord Kitchener denies the report circulated that two 
intelligence officers named Steere and Keer have been shot by 
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the Boers near Warmbaths ... In the Eastern Transvaal Major 
Valentine and 18 men are killed and 5 officers and 28 men are 
wounded, 

Jan. 8.—Brabant’s Horse is disbanded after twenty-six months 
service ... The Commander-in-Chief consents to increase the 
Imperial Light Horse Brigade ... Major Paris captures a laager 
of women and children near Carolina ... The second gun taken 
at Brakenlaagte by the Boers is recovered. F 

Jan. 10.—The War Office decides to raise fresh Infantry 
Companies of Volunteers to serve in South Africa. 

Jan. 13.—Lord Kitchener reports that Colonel Wing inter- 
cepted a letter which makes it certain that Boer General Opper- 
man was killed in the engagement at Overwacht. 

Jan. 18.—Major-General Wynne suddenly leaves his command 
in Cape Colony and. leaves for England ... During the past 
fortnight 18,090 men from England and some 5,000 horses dis- 
embark at Table Bay, and proceed north. 

Jan. 20.—The New Zealand Government raises a further 
contingent of 1,000 men for South Africa. ... Lord Methuen 
overtakes a Boer commando near Boschpoort, and after a 
running fight of eight miles captures the whole laager and 
takes 24 prisoners, 

Jan. 21.—Colonel Ternan captures a commando of Boers in 
charge of grain, stock, and 80 wagons near Ladybrand. 

Jan. 22.—A party of twenty-five Imperial Yeomanry are 
surprised at Lindriquespruit, and obliged to surrender after a 
stubborn resistance ... The blockhouse system is now complete 
from Klerksdorp to Zeerust ... Commandant Beyers forces his 
way into the Concentration Camp near Pietersburg, and 
carries off a large number of surrendered burghers. 

Jan, 25.—The National Scouts capture Commandant Hans 
Botha and eleven arined Boers near Welverdieu. 

Jan. 26.—Lord Kitchener reports that General B. Viljoen and 
two of his aides-de-camp have been captured near Lydenburg in 
the Transvaal. 

Jan. 27.—The Governor of Natal announces that for the 
future all Natal rebels will be tried by court-martial. 

an, 28.—At a fight at Abraham’s Kraal Lieut.-Colonel 
du Moulin is killed with eight men of the Sussex Regiment, an 
seven men wounded, F 
Bye-Elections. 

Jan. 24.—Owing to the retirement of Mr. Brodie Hoare (C.), 
Hampstead, a bye-election is held in Hampstead, with the 
following result :— 

Mr. T. Milvain (C.) 
May, Ge. BROWS Cia) sect dn oped cncies cack sins sd pee vot g he 


“ Conservative majority...............ccesseeee 1,725 
Jan. 28.—Owing to Mr. Mark Oldroyd’s retirement, a bye- 
election takes place at Dewsbury, with the following result :— 


Mr; W.-Runciman: (12): ii... vessecessassaviverse deg cee 5,669 
Wy LAIRD (Coal svatila wagagss totesssuke>s¢anesaeesaaes 4,512 
IT er PAE COUCION (BOC) eccdvoesssessoscecssasscpedsssenteae Rp Oe 

Liberal majority over Conservative ...... 1,157 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 

Jan. 16.—The King in person opens the second session of his 
first Parliament, he reads the Speech from the Throne. Lord 
Harrowby moves the Address, and Lord Lytton seconds. 
Speeches by Lord Spencer, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and 
Lord Lansdowne. 

Jan. 27.—Cremation Bill read a second time Lord 
Wemyss moves a resolution on the vigorous prosecution of the 
War; speeches by Lord Welby and Lord Raglan, The 
Bishop of Hereford deprecates the resolution, which, however, 
is carried. 

House of Commons. 

Jan. 16.—The Commons as usual repair to the Upper House 
to attend the ceremony of the opening of Parliament ... After- 
wards the King’s Speech is read from the chair, Colonel H. 
McCalmont moves the Address to the King, Sir E. Vincent 
seconds the motion ... Speeches by Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Balfour, Mr. W. Redmond, Sir W. Harcourt, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, ~ 
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Jan. 17.—Mr. Balfour explains, in reply to questions, that in 
an unofficial conversation between Lord Lansdowne and the 
German Ambassador it was understood no charge of barbarity 
had been brought by Mr. Chamberlain against the German, or 
any other, Army ... The debate on the Address is resumed 
,+,Dr. Macnamara moves an amendment on the Housing 
Question; speeches by Captain Norton, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. 
Caine, and Mr. Long ... Mr. Macnamara’s amendment is nega- 
tived by 153 votes to 123 ... Mr. Lewis moves an amendment 
for Home Rule in Wales, which is negatived by 164 votes to 
117. 
Jan 20.—Debate on the Address resumed ; Mr. Cawley 
moves an amendment on the means taken by the Government 
to bring about peace; speeches by Mr. McKenna, Sir C, 
Dilke, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr, Labouchere 
... Mr. Dillon moves amendment to Mr. Cawley’s condemning 
the methods by which the War is carried on ; his amendment 
is lost on a division by 283 votes to 64. 

Jan. 21.—The debate on Mr. Cawley’s amendment to the 
Address is resumed : speeches by Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir 
W. Harcourt, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman ; on a division the amendment is nega- 
tived by 333 votes against 123. 

Jan. 22.—Debate on the Address : British interests in Persia ; 
speeches by Mr. J. Walton, Lord Percy, Sir E. Grey and Loril 
Cranborne ; Self-government in local affairs : speeches by Mc. 
Pirie and Mr. Ritchie. 

Jan. 23.—The debate on the Address resumed by Mr. J. 
Redmond, who moves an amendment on the Irish Land 
Question ; speeches by Col. Sanderson, Mr. Wyndham, 

Jan. 24.—The debate is resumed on Mr. J. Redmond’s 
amendment to the Address; speeches by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. Healy, and Mr. John Morley. The amendment is lost by 
103 votes. 

Jan, 27.—Mr. Brodrick states that the number of the widows 
and orphans of officers and men who have died in South Africa 
is approximately as follows :—Officers’ widows, 162; children, 
245 ; men’s widows, 3,519; children, 4,600 ... Debate on 
the Address resumed by Sir J. Dimsdale, who moves an amend- 
ment regarding the National Telephone Company ; speeches by 
Mr. Lough, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Hanbury. The 
amendment is negatived by 227 votes against 139. 

Jan. 28.—Mr. Balfour states that communications had been 
received from the Dutch Government which were under the 
consideration of the Cabinet ... Debate on the Address: the 
national food supply, speech by Mr, Gerald Balfour, Malta, 
speech by Mr. Chamberlain. 

Jan. 29.—Address: Parliamentary representation. Destitute 
aliens. The Address in answer to the Speech from the Throne 
is agreed to without a division. 

Jan. 30.—The new rules of procedure are explained by Mr. 
Balfour ... Mr. Long introduces the Bill for establishing a 
Water Board to manage the supply of water within London and 


‘the adjoining districts, 

; ‘ SPEECHES. 

Jan. 1.—M. Széll, the Hungarian Premier, at Budapest, on 
the relations between Hungary and Austria ... M. Barrére, at 
Rome, on the Franco-Italian relations ... Mr. John Redmond, 
at Dublin, on the United Irish League. 

Jan. 5.—Mr. John Barns, in London, on London Problems. 
Jan. 6.—Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on charitable funds 
artd their uses, trades unions, and the crisis in British industry ... 
Lord Londonderry, at Chester, on Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield 
speech. 

an. 7.—Sir Edward Grey, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
Liberal Party and the Chesterfield speech ... Count Metternich, 
at Hamburg, on the commercial relations between Germany and 
Great Britain ... Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, at Cricklade, on 
the Leadership of the Liberal Party. 

Jan. 8.—Count von Biilow, at Berlin, on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Edinburgh speech and the European situation ... Mr. Chamber- 
lain, at Birmingham, on the needs and position of the Uni- 
versity there ... Mr. John Redmond, at Dublin, on the United 
Trish League. 

Jan. 9.—Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, deprecates legisla- 
tion as a cure for drunkenness ... Sir Robert Reid, at Skipton, 
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on Lord Rosebery’s speech at Chesterfield Lord Milner, at 
Johannesburg, on the Situation as he sees it in South Africa 
Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, on the lamentable lack of foresight in 
the Government Mr. Barton, at West Maitland, Australia, 
on the policy of his Federal Government Mr. Winston 
Churchill, at lackpool, on Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield 
speech ... Rev. Dr. Gow, in London, on the lack of interest in 
education among all classes of the English nation, 

Jan. 10.—Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on Parliamentary 
P.ocedure ... Mr. Leonard Courtney, at Liverpool, defends his 
position and of those who consider the conduct of the Boers to be 
patriotic ... Herr Liebermann von Sonnenberg, in Berlin, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Edinburgh speech. 

Jan. 11.—Mr, Chamberlain, at Birmingham, defends his pre- 
vious speech made in Edinburgh ... Mr. Balfour, in Manchester, 
on the House of Commons Mr. Wyndham, at Belfast, on the 
Government’s Irish Policy ... M. Waldeck-Rousseau, at St. 
Etienne, France, reviews the situation during the existence of his 
Cabinet. 
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The late Sir Ashmead Bartlett, M.P. 


Jan. 13.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in London, on 
Liberalism in London and in the House of Commons, Lord 
Rosebery’s position and peace in South Africa ... M. Meline, 


at Remiremont, France, on Moderate Republicanism ... Sit 
William McMillan, in Sydney, criticises Mr. Barton’s tariff pro- 
posals, 


Jan. 14.—Mr. Asquith, at Henley, on the prospects of the 
Liberal Party ... Mr. Barton, at Melbourne, on the valour of 
the soldiers of the Empire ... Mr. Seddon, at Wellington, 
expresses indignation at the allegations made in Germany 
regarding the British troops in South Africa. 

Jan. 19.—Mr. John Burns, at Battersea, on the political 
situation both in South Africa and in this country. 

Jan. 20.—Lord Rosebesy, in Edinburgh, contrasts the days of 
Gladstone with the present position of the Liberal Party. 

Jan. 22.—M. Cambon (French Ambassador), at New York, on 
the hope of the future being in the principles proclaimed at The 
Hague Conference. 

Jan. 25.—Mr. Seddon, in Wellington, on the War Office meat 
contracts ... Mr. See, Premier of New South Wales, at Sydney, 
on Army meat contracts, 





Current History IN CARICATURE. 


‘“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us !” —BURNS. ; a, 

HE beginning of each new year is a perpetual challenge to the caricaturists of the world to represent 
in pictorial form the mood in which their public enters upon it. It ‘is very curious to note the 
different point of view of the caricatures of the various nationalities. As usual, by far the most elaborate New 

Year’s cartoon is supplied by // Papaga//o, whose artist has conceived the idea that the Year 1902, with a hammer 

“of liberty, will explode the bomb of the Italia Irredenta to the no small dismay of the whole of Europe, with the 
exception of the Italians.and those who hope to profit 
by the explosion. In contrast with this Old World cartoon, 
exulting in the prospect of a Continental convulsion, we 
may reproduce an American appreciation of the situation 
from Puck, in which President Roosevelt: figures as the 
Man at the Helm. Mr. Gould’s New Year’s cartoon 
reflects the melancholy mood of the British Liberal con- 
templating the position in which we find ourselves at the 
beginning of the year. 

















Puck. [New York. Westminster Gazette.] [London. — 


1902 Finds the Helm in Safe Hands. _ FATHER TIME: ‘‘ papper ee og could have dressed you 


The explanation of /) 
Papagallo’s cartoon is 
always supplied in Italian, 
French and English; the 
English version is fear- 
fully and wonderfully 


made: 





‘‘The impatient children 
expect end are delighted 
beacuse the year 1902 
strikes the fatal bomb. 
For the fear all the people 
rum away, and for the 
crack idea many body 
are amazed with panic 
fear, They think, there- 
fore,- for the freedom 
future, who would dim- 
inish the persecutions 
against the redeemables, 
who will carry’ progress 
and civility. Certainly 
all the world will imitate 
the year who go in preci- 


” 





Il Papagallo.} [Bologna. 
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A cartoon in Kladderadatsch 
represents the new-born year as 
an infant to whom the Powers, 
disguised as fairies, bring their 
gifts. John Bull brings South 
Africa ; von Bulow the customs 
tariff; the Tsar the Korean 
question ; and Uncle Sam, whose 
nose is almost as long as his 
beard, handles the Philippines. 

Another German cartoon 
from Simplicissimus represents 
Count von Bilow as the clown 
in a country fair, who, standing 
by the German Eagle chained 
to the baboon of Militarism, 
introduces his new tariff, with its 
heavy duties upon food-stuffs, as 
the “first appearance of the 
hunger Artiste Germania, A French Prophecy for 1902. 
known as the Living Skeleton.” . 

The caricatures in France confine themselves for the most part to the Boer War. Ze Gre/ot represents Lord 
Kitchener with a bloody butcher’s knife on the right of the King, and Mr. Chamberlain on the left, who present as 
New Year’s gifts to his Majesty three coffins of women and children, which they assure him have been forwarded direct 
from the.concentration camps. The inscription runs :—‘‘ As a New Year's gift; Sire, permit us to offer you these 
boxes, which have come direct from the Concentration Camps !” 

Willette, in the Péed de Nez, publishes on the 3rd January, as his prediction for the year 1902, the reconciliation 
of English and Boer achieved by the execution of Mr. Chamberlain. 

This brings us to the cartoons about the war, of which the supply never fails. For the most part, English 
cartoonists leave the subject alone. One of the grimmest of the cartoons is that from A/adderadatsch, which 
represents Father Tine sitting by the hour-glass, the sands of which are victims of the South African War. It 
is entitled “ The Hour is up.” 























Pied de Nez.| [| Paris. 





Simplicissimus. J ~~ 
Germania as a Living Skeleton. 
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Kladderadatsch.} [Berlin. ” Kladderadatsch.] [ Berlin. 


The fairies put so many presents in the poor child’s cradle, that he—and P 
others too—gets quite unhappy about it. And again we say: Peace on Earth! 





Plain Dealer.) 
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[Cleveland. Minneapolis Fournal.) 


How an Old Hand at Empire-building may also have his Troubles. De Wet the Lion-tamer. 


Joun Butt: “ Bless me! I never saw so many knots and tangles.’ 


The American point of view is represented by the cartoons 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Minneapolis Fournal. 
The Republicans of Switzerland seem to share the opinions 


, 





of the citizens -of the Western Republic in the scepticism 
with which they regard the optimist assurances of English 
Ministers. The cartoonist of Nebelspalter portrays “the 
English peacock as he appears in the eyes of European 
observers,” as, with feather after feather of his gay plumage 
plucked from him, he still tries to strut as proudly as before. 
There is the usual instalment of cartoons which repre- 
sent the King in various attitudes more or less disrespectful. 
Le Rive represents Mr. Chamberlain as the tailor preparing 
the King for the approaching coronation, and_ receiving 
orders from His Majesty to make his train 50 centimetres 
longer, as it is neces- 
sary to raise the 
prestige of England 
in the eyes of the 
world. Another re- 
presents the King 
on his knees piously 
praying for the 
destruction of the 
Boers. A Dutch 
cartoon represents 
the King and John 
Bull looking with 
admiration at a 
Christmas-tree, the 








Simplicissimus.) {Munich. 


No need to be surprised that our cow pines away. Our workers 
bring her fodder and our defenders m.Jk her. 


decorations of which represent the trophies of the war in the shape of 
Boers swinging from the gallows. He is asking, “ Where is De Wet?” 
The other side of the picture is entitled “There is De Wet,” and 
represents a spurred top-boot which has just sent John Bull sprawling 
on the top of the Christmas-tree. 


The German tariff,. of course, continues to occupy the attention of 

















Register] [Cape Tow o. 
The New Year. 


the German caricaturists. S/mplicissimus publishes a cartoon entitled 
“The German Empire-cow,” which would have gladdened the heart 
of Cobden and the Free Trade League. Hunger-smitten peasants carry 
huge loads of fodder for the consumption of the cow, while her teats are 
drained dry by the Army and the Navy. 
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Nederlandsche Spectator] 
The Frog and the Oxen. 











(The Hague. 


William, how much alike 


Europe in your time as | at 
Mr. Chamberlain, as usual, figures conspicuously in 
= the cartoons. His speech, in which he compared him- 
- self to Pitt, Melbourne, Wellington and Palmerston, has 


E naturally provoked the risibilities of the world. 


The Nederlandsche 
Spectator has a vigorous 
cartoon in which Mr. 
Cham %erlain figures as 
the -rog in the fable, 
which bursts itself in the 
effort to puff itself out to 
the size of the ox. 

The famous exchange 
of retorts between Count 
von Bilow and Mr. 
Chamberlain has _ not 
been adequately dealt 
with by the caricaturists. 
Moonshine expresses the 
British Jingo view better 
than the German view is 
expressed by AZadier- 
adatsch. 






AY ; 
Westminster Gazette.] 
Mr. C. (apostrophising portrait of Will’am Pitt): “It’s wonderful, 




















all we great Ministers are. You were hated in 
n hated to-day.” 








Aladderadatsch,) { Berlin. 


An Ill Original Trick. 


“It’s too bad to feed my Joey on granite like this.” 
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Moonshine.} 
The Champion, 
“T withdraw nothing. I qualify nothing. What I have 
h. 


said, I have said. 





| It is always to Mr. Gould, however, that 

wal we turn for the most striking and original 

ion cartoons upon current politics, and on this 
occasion he is quite equal to our expecta- 
tions. In fact, the most effective of the anti- 

of Chamberlain cartoons was Mr. Gould’s upon 

ied the Colonial Secretary’s famous declaration 

art to the Birmingham jewellers. 

ry 

ire 





WHAT I HAVE SAID. 

“J appeal to the impartial public oginion of 
Europe and America, which has approved of the 
action of tbe Government in preferring justice to 
revenge, and the best interests of South Africa to the 
vain pursuit of military glory” — BirwicHan, 


June. 1881. 
(Derence or cat Settiewent wire rue Boers arter 


MyyuBa | =< Gf 


“The House of Lords has become, so far as the 
majority is concefned, a mere branch of the. Tory 
Caucus, a mere instrument of the Tory organisation, 
and the House of Lords does what the Tory wire- 
pullers of the Tory Party suggest” — Hancey, 
October 7, 1884. 


“¥ ama Liberationist. 1 would free the Church, 
whether in England, in Scotland or in Wales; and 
my opinion on the subject is strengthened by my 
belief that the appropriation to the service of a single 
sect of fuods which were originally designed for the 
benefit of the whole nation is an injustice "—Grascow, 
September 15, 1885. 

_ “1 was a Home Ruler long before Mr Gladstone” 
-Dincwatt, Apri 19, 1887, 

“My (Old Age Penswns) proposal, broadly, is so 
simple that anyone can understand it.” — llaney, 
July 12, 1895 
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Westminster Gazette.] 


** What I have said, I have said.” —Mr. Chamberlain, 
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The Biilow-Chamberlain Controversy. 
An international Punch and Judy show. 

















The interchange of amenities between Berlin and 
Birmingham seems to have had the singular result of 
leaving both parties equally well satisfied with the part 
which they played in the controversy. 
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Record-Herald.| 


Uncre Sam (to Germany): ‘‘ By all means go ahead and collect your 
bill, only don’t tread on the Monroe Doctrine dog.” 


The German Venezuela Question. 


(Chicago. 





Leaving the war in South Africa, we come to the 
threatened war in South America. The two cartoons 
reproduced here date from a period antecedent to the 
announcement of Prince Henry’s visit. They express in 
rude but vigorous fashion the uneasiness with which 
American citizens regard the threatened despatch of 
German ironclads to collect the claims of German subjects. 
against the Government of Venezuela. The Kaiser’s 
difficulty of getting at Venezuela, when the front yard is 
filled with a whole pack of Monroe Doctrine dogs, is one 
which no one will appreciate more than the Kaiser himself. 


Minneapolis Times.) 


‘* Don’t eat with your knife, Bill!” 
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Lustige Blitter.] (Berlin. 
Wilhelmina and Henry. 
Delft Shepherd-group.) 


“ Rather damaged, certainly, but now mended all 
right again.” 














CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


One of the daintiest 
little pictures in last 
month’s comic papers 
was the charming 
group in Delft ware, 
by which the Lustige 
Llattey endeavoured 
to suggest that the 
Dutch Queen and her 
husband were friends 
once more. 

The American cari- 
caturists are already 
beginning to poke fun 
at the Coronation fes- 
tivities. Davenport, in 
the Yournal, cbjects 
to the despatch of any 
American special en- 


voy. 
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Minneapolis Fournad.) 


These American Boys will carry 
Water for the Unicorn. 













In America there is to be 
seen a revival of hope as to 
the pacific solution of the 
controversy between Labour 
and Capital. The press being 
largely in the hands of the 
employers, yields to the 
temptation in America, as it 
does in Britain, to suggest 
that the trade union agitator 
is the causa causans of all 
the mischief. 
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in 


I bring this month’s 





Bulletin.) 


The Special Creation. 


selection of caricatures 
to a close by a clever 
but sarcastic Bulletin 
dig at Lord Hopetoun, 
and an Indian cartoon 
devoted to the forming 
of a platform for the 
recent Indian National 
Congress. The car- 
toons of the Hindi 
Punch relative to the 
Indian National Con- 
gresses year by year 
are republished in th 
form of a pamphlet, 
and give a very com- 
prehensive idea of the 


“ They would end by making him feel 
that either he had been specially created 
to occupy the position of Governor-General 
of Australia, or that the position of 
Governor-General of Australia had been 
specially created to be occupied by him.” 
AusTRALIA: ‘‘ Great Scott! has it come 

to this?” 


pages. 











work accomplished. 


*.* For other Car- 
toons see advertisement 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





THE LATE M. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

HE death of M. Bloch is little short of a European 
misfortune. It is not four years ‘since his very 
name was unknown outside the Slavonic world. 

But Jast month the announcement of his death caused 
universal regret through both hemispheres, while to the 
very wide circle of those who had the privilege of work- 
ing with him in the cause of peace it occasioned the 
poignant regret which is only felt at the loss of a dear 
and valued friend. M. Bloch was a Polish Jew, who 
rose from the ranks, and in so rising enabled the 
outer world to form some idea of the vast reservoir of 
human virtue, capacity and genius which lies below 
the surface of that great Slavonic and Semitic lake. 
Of course we all admit that in every race there may 
be such persons, but it is one thing to recognise the 
possibility of their existence, and it is altogether 
another thing to realise as a fact, of which we are 
constantly cognisant, that amidst these dim, unnum- 
bered millions are living men who in all essential 
human attributes may compare with any, and are 
superior to the immense majority of other nations. 
M. Bloch was such a man, and it is a comforting and 
consoling thought that among his countrymen, both 
the Poles and the Jews, whose names we never hear 
in the Western world, whose life-work will remain 
for ever hidden from us, there are probably numbers 
of others as gifted, as industrious, as admirable as he, 
although no syllable of their names has ever reached 
the ears of the Western world. Hence I am delighted 
td have an opportunity of paying a tribute to my dear 
friend, not’ merely as a friend and fellow-worker in 
the greatest of all causes, but as a fine type of 
humanity which exists all unnoticed and unknown in 
that vast region which was once the Kingdom of 
Poland, 
I.—AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

I met M. Bloch for the first time on my visit to 
St. Petersburg in 1898. He was staying at the Hotel 
d'Europe, and I called at the Russian capital.on my 
way to Livadia. I was naturally much interested in 
him, because I had gone to Russia in order to see the 
Emperor about the Rescript, which it was popularly 
believed owed its origin to M. Bloch’s interview with 
‘the Emperor. In those days M. Bloch was not much 
at home in English, and preferred talking German ; 


JEAN BLOCH. 


but he made great progress in mastering the English 
language, and when he visited England to lecture 
before the Royal United Service Institution last 
summer, he was able to converse almost as fluently 
in English as in any of the other languages which he 
had at his command. I described him in an article, 
which I subsequently published in my book on “ The 
United States of Europe,” as a Russian Cobden ; 
and as all my subsequent intercourse only deepened 
these first impressions, I think it may be well, now 
that he has left us for ever, to reproduce here some 
of the passages from the account of our first 
meeting :— 

I have called him the Russian Cobden, because he 
reminds me in many ways of that most famous of all 
the English economists who were also statesmen. 
He possesses an engaging exterior, a great per- 
suasiveness, and he is absolutely dominated by his 
conception of the truth, which he devotes his life 
to study and to teach. M. Bloch is not a Free 
Trader, although he is not a Protectionist of the 
ordinary type. His resemblance to Cobden does not 
lie in the particular economical doctrine he professes, 
so much as in the originality and simplicity of his 
mode of thought and his absolute certainty that he 
has struck the root of things. ‘He is like Cobden in 
being an international man, in taking wide views of 
things, and yet in always standing four-square upon 
the solid facts and materialities of life. “Give me 
figures,” he said to me; “let me see the facts ; it is 
no use discussing abstractions ; we should always see 
how they work out.” What Free Trade was to 
Cobden, a conception of the approaching extinction 
of war is to-M. Bloch. 

It did one’s heart good to hear M. Bloch 
expatiate upon the immense possibilities that lay 
before the social reformer who had at his disposal 
even one-tenth of the sum now lavished on arma- 
ments, which, if he be correct, have now attained 
dimensions which render it impossible to use them. 
Mr. Chamberlain in his early days, when he 
talked of ransom and shed tears over the wretched 
condition of the serfs of the soil, would have found 
himself in absolute accord with this bold assailant of 
the bloated armaments of the modern world. Not 
even John Burns of Battersea could have spoken with 
more passionate earnestness in describing the horrors 
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of the extreme and squalid poverty which abounds 
beneath the gilded crust of our boasted civilisation. 
I cougl have counted my visit to Russia well spent if 
only it had brought me into personal living relations 
with so remarkable a man as M. Bloch. 


II.—AT THE HAGUE. 
I next met him at the Hague, where he was, in 
many respects, much 
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that in the modern world war had become an im- 
possible arbiter of international disputes. He was 
an advocate of a permanent Court of Arbitration, not 
so much because of any abstract hatred of war or any 
theoretical devotion to the principle of arbitration. 
He was firmly convinced that war had become imprac- 
ticable, and this being the case it was an absolute neces- 
sity to provide some other method by which nations 
could settle their 
differences. Hence 





the most remarkable 





figure. He took up 
his quarters at 
Scheveningen, while 
I was staying at the 
Villa Pax Intranti- 
bus, lying half-way 
between the Hague 
and Scheveningen. 
I had _ therefore 
ample opportunity 
of studying this re- 
markable man at 
very close quarters, 
and no one among 
all the representa- 
tives of the foreign 
nations who were 
present at the Dutch 
capital was more 
interesting or more 
worthy of attention. 
Unlike most of the 


diplomatists | who 
met in the Huis- 
ten-Bosch, he had 
very clear and 


definite ideas as to 
the scientific basis 





he took very little 
interest in many of 
the questions which 
occupied the atten- 
tion of the Congress, 
In the discussion on 


the rules and 
customs of war he 
took no __ interest 


whatever. Neither 
did he concern him- 
self in the least with 
what may be called 
the ethical  argu- 
ments directed 
against resort to war 
as a means of settling 
disputes. His posi- 
tion, which he was 
at all times ready to 
maintain against all 
comers, was that in 
the modern world 
nations could not 
yo to war with each 
other without entail- 
ing a dislocation of 
. the social fabric 





of the Conference. 
M. Bloch was not 
a peace man in the 
ordinary sense of 
the term, and 
although he was on 
friendly terms with 
all the representa- 
tives of the Peace 
Society that flocked 
to the Hague, he 
occupied a position 
quite distinct and 
apart from them all. 


He had devoted the 


Cn., 





which would bring 
about a general cata- 
clysm. So many 
versions have 
appeared of his 
that it may 
be worth while to 
sct forth quite briefly 
the thesis which he 
went to the Hague 
to maintain, a thesis 
which has not been 
in the least degree 
impaired by the fact 
that the British 


views 

















last eight years of 








Empire immediately 





his life to the study 
of the question 
of the changes which modern science and the growing 
complexity of the social organisation had brought 
about. He had arrived at the conviction, which he 
had embodied in his great work on the Future of War, 


after the Hague 
(Conference plunged 
into a war with the Dutch Republics. When 
M. Bloch talked about war his mind was con- 
stantly preoccupied with the one war with which 


Europe has been menaced for the lifetime of 
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a generation. That was a war between the two 
Alliances—the Triple and the Dual. Is it possible, 
he asked himself, for Russia and France to fight to 
the finish a war with Germany, Austria and Italy? 
He never maintained or suggested that it would 
be impossible for the British Empire to make war 
upon a handful of farmers in South Africa, or 
for the United States to make war in the Western 
Hemisphere. Always, when he spoke of war, he 
meant war on a great scale, in which modern arma- 
ments would be wielded by great States, bringing into 
the line of battle the whole of the armed manhood of 
their nations. 

' The problem that presented itself to him was— 
first, military, and secondly, economic. He demon- 
strated triumphantly that owing to the increased 
power which modern arms of precision, smoke- 
less powder, etc., gave to the defence, it would be 
impossible for any modern army to achieve the rapid 
victories by which Germany overwhelmed the armies 
of the French Empire in 1870-71. The war of the 
future must necessarily be a war of entrenchment and 
defence of fortified positions, which could only be 
captured when'the assailant had an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of force. If a war were to break out 
between Germany and France, or between Russia and 
Austria, it would be a kind of stalemate in which the 
armies would confront each other along an enormous 
front, in which the advantages would be so great for the 
defending force that it would be almost impossible 
for decisive battles to be fought. From the military 
point of view that was all that M. Bloch ever asserted, 
and as to the soundness of such a contention there is 
little difference of opinion among any military experts. 
That the war of the future will be a long war, a war 
of sieges between armies which would dig themselves 
into the ground, and hold each other in check, rather 
than a war in which the invader in a series of decisive 
battles would crush the forces of the enemy, and 
sweep triumphantly towards his capital, is generally 
taken for granted by the War Offices of all Powers. 
But from this premise M. Bloch went on to discuss 
the possibility of waging war of this protracted kind 
on such a gigantic scale and at the same time of 
keeping in motion the immense complex activity 
required to provide the necessaries of life for the 
nations engaged in war. 

Here he argued not asa military strategist but as an 
economist. He was upon his own ground, and by an 
immense array of figures, of which no one has ever 
ventured to impugn the accuracy, he succeeded in 
demonstrating the practical impossibility of the tasks 
With the exception of Russia, none of the European 
States can feed themselves even in peace-time without 
great imports from beyond the frontier. To raise the 
necessary rations for the teeming millions of the Con- 
tinent demands the uninterrupted labour of its whole 
able - bodied manhood and the purchase of vast 
supplies from beyond the sea. In a protracted war 
which would last for one, two or three years the 
whole of the able-bodied manhood of the 
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country would be in the trenches, doing spade- 
work solely of the military kind, and would therefore 
be unable to produce the crops and harvest thesgrain 
and attend to the stock necessary to provide the 
nation and the army with indispensable food. This 
deficiency of foodstuffs grown within the country 
could only be met by an enormous increase of 
imports, which it would be difficult to obtain without 
interruption from over sea, and which it would be 
almost impossible to pay for, owing to the fact that 
the operations of industry by which manufactured 
goods could be produced in payment for food- 
stuffs would be practically suspended during war. 
The inevitable result would be a great increase 
in the price of commodities, with a correspond- 
ing diminution of the purchasing power of 
the consumer. There would be both less food at 
a higher price, and at the same time there would 
be less means of paying for it. This would result in 
such severe privation as to provoke first discontent 
and then despair, which would culminate in revolu- 
tion. Put in a sentence, M. Bloch’s argument may 
be stated as follows :—A modern war must be a long 
war, and a long war must necessarily result first in 
starvation, and then in revolution. It is, therefore, 
indispensable to provide some means of settling dis- 
putes other than an appeal to a tribunal which could 
not give a decisive verdict before the costs of the 
procedure had reduced the litigants to bankruptcy and 
involved them in social chaos. 

M. Bloch was so convinced of the soundness 
of his premises and the incontrovertible logic which 
led to his conclusions that he was often very impatient 
with those who persisted in regarding a great European 
war as lying any longer within the pale of practical 
politics. ‘War,’ he used to declare impatiently, “ is 
a folly. It is nonsense, your war. You cannot make 
your war without entailing revolution, in which the 
State itself will disappear.” 

What the Hague Conference ought to have done, in 
his opinion, was to have addressed itself to an ex- 
amination of this fundamental thesis, and to have 
registered the conviction that, war being practically 
out of the question, it was necessary to provide a 
tribunal whose decisions could at least be arrived at 
without entailing as a preliminary the utter destruction 
of the disputing States. 

Holding this belief very firmly, he spared no effort 
in order to impress his ideas upon the minds of the 
members of the Conference. He gave them all copies 
of his book, and visited in turn all the leading pleni- 
potentiaries for the purpose of enforcing his conclusions 
by personal argument. He was received everywhere 
with respect, and he undoubtedly produced a very 
deep impression upon many of the representatives of 
the Powers. At the same time he was to some extent 
in a hostile atmosphere. The military and naval 


experts who were attached to every delegation were 
somewhat impatient with his calm assumption that the 
advance which had taken place in the art of war had 
practically rendered war impossible, and many of the 
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older members of the Conference had not enough 
freshness of mind to apply themselves to a thesis 
which pointed to so radical a conclusion. 

After distributing his book and personally canvassing 
the delegates, M. Bloch decided upon a more public 
method of advertisement. He took a public hall, and 
delivered a series of four lectures in French, illustrated 
by magic lantern views, which were very largely 
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‘possible fate for the intrepid lecturer, he finished his 


lectures and departed unmolested. ‘The only basis for 
this report was a misrepresentation as to some of his 
comments upon the blunders of the Russian officers, 
to whose conversations he had referred. 

M. Bloch won golden opinions everywhere. 
People thought he was a little opinionated, and 
perhaps too much a man of one idea, but he made 









































M. Bloch’s War and Peace Museum at Lucerne. 


attended both by the members of the Conference and 
by the general public. , M. Bloch spared no expense 
to make those lectures attractive. A buffet lavishly 
supplied with champagne and all manner of fruit and 
refreshments was provided free at his sole expense, 
while he distributed among the ladies present the 
richest spoils of the gardens of Holland. Never before 
has any propegandist of peace accompanied his pro- 
paganda with such generous prov ision for the 
entertainment and refreshment of his audience. M. 
Bloch’s lectures were among the chief social events at 
the Hague during the meeting of the Conference. 
M. Bloch was in despair over the faulty nature of his 
slides, but he put a brave face upon their manifold 
‘imperfections, and succeeded, despite all difficulties, in 
conveying a very clear conception of his fundamental 
doctrine to the minds of those who heard him. In the 
course of his lectures he expressed himself with con- 
siderable freedom upon questions which are very 
seldom discussed by Russian subjects in public, and 
an intimation was conveyed to him that he would do 
well to be more careful in his remaining lectures. M. 
Bloch, however, was in no way daunted, and despite 
ominous hints and rumours among the somewhat 
horrified Russians, who saw visions of Siberia as a 


many firm friends and devoted disciples. Among 
these one of the most useful was Mr. Lavino, the able 
correspondent of the Zimes, and Admiral Fisher, who 
was immensely impressed with M. Bloch’s way of 
putting things. Looking back to those happy days 
which we spent at the Hague before the war- cloud 
darkened the whole heaven, I can recall few pleasanter 
pictures than that of M. Bloch patiently, persistently, 
wearilessly expounding his great thesis that war will be 
no more, owing to the operation of natural causes. I 
still see his genial smile, and the kindly, patient 
persistence with which he would answer all objec- 
tions and smooth away all obstacles in order to 
convince his listeners that the goal which eager hearts 
had longed for through so many centuries was 
actually at last within sight of a sceptical world. He 
stood as a kind of godfather of the Conference, and 
acted throughout as a herald of the approaching 
reign of peace. No doubt ever disturbed the calm 
serenity of his conviction, and if at times he marvelled 
somewhat at the obtuseness, indifference, and ignor- 
ance of those whom he sought to convert, no trace of 
this appeared in public. He was ever the apostle, 
zealous, laborious,. willing to compass heaven and 
earth in order to make one proselyte. 
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Hardly had we returned when the threatening 
war-cloud burst. M. Bloch was not at all discon- 
certed. He mourned over the folly of mankind, 
which brought about a bloody war immediately after 
the rising of the Conference of Peace ; but there was 
a certain disdain in his tone when he spoke of the 
operations in South Africa, as if they could be re- 
garded as real war. Like the Lord Chancellor, he 
regarded what Dr. Conan Doyle calls the “great” 


Boer war as only a “ sort of a war” from the very first, . 


which afforded no test of the soundness of his main 
proposition. We had undisputed command of the 
seas. ‘The disproportion of forces was enormous, and 
the operations in South Africa, although certain to be 
harassing and long, could be carried on indefinitely 
by a wealthy Power like England, whose finances 
were sound and who had the whole world to 
draw upon from which to feed her armies. At 
M. Bloch’s request I published an English transla- 
tion by Mr. Long of the concluding volume of 
his book on war, published in London by Grant 
Richards at 6s. as “Is War Impossible?” and 
in America by Doubleday and Co., entitled “The 
Future of War.” The book produced an immediate 
and. remarkable effect. It appeared just after our first 
disasters. One of the most enterprising of our news- 
paper editors telephoned me shortly after its publica- 
tion, saying that he had sat up all night reading the 
book ; that the real reason why we had suffered any 
reverses in South Africa’ at all was because our 
generals had not mastered their Bloch, and that he 
was so much impressed with this that he was sending 
copies out by that mail to Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener, who were then on their way out to the 
Cape. That Lord Roberts profited by the book thus 
placed at his disposal by an energetic journalistic 
friend may be inferred from the fact that one of his 
first measures was to increase the distance between 
the: files of a force advancing to the attack, first to 
five yards, then to ten, and finally to twenty. 

After Lord Roberts had captured General Cronje 
and his army at Paardeberg, M. Bloch published 
another pamphlet, entitled “ Lord Roberts’ Campaign 
and ‘its Consequences,” which set forth in minute 
detail. his calculations as to the difficulties. which 
confronted the British army in attempting to crush the 
- resistance of the Boers. M. Bloch never for a moment 
doubted that the British would be able to wear down the 
Boer forces in the long run; but if Ministers had 
taken his pamphlet as a text-book, and had ordered 
the’ War Office to prepare for the campaign on the 
assumption that M. Bloch was a prophet whose fore- 
sight could be relied upon, many of our subsequent 
disasters would have been averted. We should not, 
it is true, have been able to have declared the war 
over eighteen months ago ; but that party loss would 
have been a national gain. M. Bloch was intensely 
interested in the war in South Africa. He followed 


it very closely, and was much gratified to find that 
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actual experience verified most of his predictions as 
to the results of the introduction of smokeless powder 
and long-range rifles. 

I saw a good deal of M. Bloch in Paris during the 
Exhibition time, when he spent some time in the French 
capital with his wife and daughters. He had a special 
exhibit in the Peace Section of the Exhibition, and 
held one or two conferences on the same lines as those 
which he had held at the Hague. He was full of the 
idea of promoting a vigorous propaganda throughout 
Europe on the basis of his book. His idea was to 
have produced a series of cinematograph pictures 
illustrating war in the past and war in the present, in 
order to bring home to the mind of the average 
elector the difference between war in close formation 
at short range and modern war, with its extended 
formation and the long-range rifles. He took me once 
to one of the side-shows in the Exhibition, the Theatre 
of the Dance, for the purpose of examining the 
admirable lanterns which projected pictures at the 
back of the stage. I remember that when the manager 
knew who he was he offered him free admission. 
“Not at all,” said M. Bloch. “I never accept a free 
pass. These people have their living to make as well 
as others.” 

He was always very liberal with his money, though 
he never wasted it, but was always punctilious in 
paying his way wherever he went. He was at that 
time full of the idea of founding a great museum, to 
illustrate the revolution in the art of war, in Switzer- 
land and in London, It was a great disappointment to 
him that he had not a special building set aside 
for his use in the Paris Exhibition itself. He had 
gone to the expense of some thousands of pounds in 
preparing for this, and very reluctantly abandoned it, 
finding that he could not obtain the necessary 
accommodation. His one idea was to make people 
see things. He said: “ They never will understand 
unless they see things with their own eyes,” and it 
can easily be imagined how he hailed the cinemato- 
graph as an adjunct to his propaganda. His great 
idea at that time was that before any, additional 
military expenditure was incurred by any of the 
Powers they should appoint a commission for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far the lessons of the 
Transvaal War rendered such expenditure a waste 
of money. Some steps were taken to support such 
a series of lectures in the United Kingdom under the 
auspices of the National Reform Union; but our 
public was in no mood to listen to lectures on the 
lessons of the war, and M. Bloch ultimately decided 
to postpone the series of lectures until he could 
inaugurate them by the papers which he read at the 
United Service Institution. _ 

In Paris he was very busy looking into all the 
details necessary for carrying out the idea of his 
museum, which he had decided to found at Lucerne. 
He interviewed artists, spent a good deal of time in 
Jooking up opticians and ‘manufacturers of cinemato- 
graph apparatus, and in making inquiries as to the 
purchase of all manner of weapons, ancient and 
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modern. His health was far from robust, but down 
to the very last he was a glutton for work. He threw 
his whole soul into the prosecution of his favourite 
study. He was a born propagandist, and, unlike most 
propagandists, had money at his disposal with which to 
carry out his propaganda. He wrote incessantly and 
voluminously in all languages. From his fertile pen 
articles appeared in English, French, German and 
Russian newspapers and magazines, He never for a 
moment doubted the fact that he had more clearly 
than any other man grasped the key, if not to the 
solution of the question of war, at least to the dis- 
covery that there was no solution, and that war itself 
was an exploded anachronism. I had the honour of 
having him as my guest at one of the parties at the 
Grand Cercle Républicain, when the International 
Union was founded, and he became one of the 
most important members of the Provisional 
Committee, of which Professor Richet was President. 
After dinner we had a long discussion, at which many 
members of the Inter-parliamentary Conference spoke, 
and among others M. Bloch. A certain divergence 
of opinion arose between M. Bloch and some of our 
French friends. They had been declaring ‘against 
patriotism and declaiming that cosmopolitanism 
was the only true international doctrine worthy of 
civilised men. M. Bloch vehemently protested. He 
declared that he was an internationalist, but he was 
first of all a patriot, and he would not on any account 
allow it to be understood that he was any less 
devoted to his country because of his adhesion to 
the greater idea of cosmopolitan humanity. At one 
time this difference seemed likely to be so acute as 
to render it impossible for us to secure the harmonious 
co-operation of all present in the general idea ; but 
M. Bloch, who was one of the most reasonable of men, 
was satisfied with his protest, and continued a member 
of the Committee till his death. 


IV.—IN LONDON. 


The last time I saw M. Bloch was when he came 
over to London with his daughter in May last year to 
lecture before the United Service Institution on the 
Lessons of the Transvaal War. I little thought, when 
I lunched with him at the Hotel Cecil, that it would 
be the last occasion on which I should have an oppor- 
tunity of talking with the genial philanthropist, for 
philanthropist he was in more senses than one. The 
outside world knows him only as the prophet of the 
impending extinction of war, but in Warsaw he was 
better known as the advocate of all good humanitarian 
work. Night refuges, créches, and all manner of 
charitable and philanthropic institutions owed much 
to him, and when his will was read it was found that 
he had left the sum of £53,000 to the various charit- 
able institutions which he had assisted in supporting 
during his lifetime. There was in him a great bond 
of sympathy with human suffering. He was ever eager 
and enthusiastic on behalf of education and of every- 
thing calcuiated to ameliorate the bitter lot of the poor. 
The Empress of Russia had consulted him concerning 
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the foundation of institutions for destitute children, and 
in the midst of all his propaganda on the subject of 
war he had drawn up an encyclopedic work on the 
subject in several volumes, in which all the available 
information was carefully compiled and placed at the 
disposal of Her Imperial Majesty. 

His lecture at the United Service Institution, which 
was read for him, was a very ingenious but somewhat 
long-winded performance. With considerable tact 
M. Bloch took up the attitude of a defender of the 
British army against the hostile criticisms of the 
Germans. He maintained that, despite all Continental 
criticisms, the British army had done much better 
than any Continental army could have done in the 
circumstances. ‘They were confronted with a revo- 
lution in the methods of war, and they had adapted 
themselves to the new conditions with greater rapidity 
than any Continental army would have done. Having 
thus adroitly ministered to British amour propre, he 
set forth with uncompromising fidelity the conclusions 
at which. he had arrived. They were tolerably 
sweeping. 

It was curious to watch the faces of the military 
audience as M. Bloch complacently demolished one 
branch of the service after another, and left us face to 
face with nothing else than what may be regarded 
as a Swiss army of mounted riflemen, equipped 
with the best weapons of precision and with a high 
standard of individual intelligence. The paper was 
discussed at an adjourned meeting, at the close of 
which a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to M. Bloch, 
in which the good man created some amusement by 
heartily joining, not clearly understanding what was 
the motion before the meeting. M. Bloch was very 
well pleased with his reception in England, and took 
advantage of his stay in town to see several of our 
leading military authorities, and discuss with them the 
possibility of establishing his much-longed-for museum 
at Earl’s Court. This, however, he was not destined 
to bring into existence, and the museum at Lucerne, 
the building of which is now complete, will probably 
remain as the only monument of his efforts in this 
direction. 

M. Bloch was possessed of indomitable energy, of 
great mental capacity, and with the genius of 
his race for business he amassed a fortune as a 
banker in Warsaw, and did an excellent work in the 
construction of railways for the Russian Government. 
It was when he was accompanying the Emperor 
Alexander II. and his staff on their way to the seat of 
war in Bulgaria in 1877 that his attention was first 
turned to military questions. He found the best mili- 
tary authorities in Russia fully convinced that the war 
with the Turks would be short, and the whole army 
would be back in Russia in a very few weeks or 
months. M. Bloch had even then a better apprecia- 
tion of the true state of things than the military 
experts, and the fact that they could blunder so 
grossly in estimating the chances of the campaign led 
him to reflect as to whether they might not be equally 
ill-informed as to the changes brought about in warfare 
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by the new weapons. This landed him in an inquiry 
of which his book on “ The War of the Future” was 
the outcome. 

M. Bloch was a voluminous writer, but it would be 
a great mistake to regard his books as solely due to 
his own unaided initiative. He made his books as he 
constructed his railways. He knew his objective, and 
having the means at his disposal he used them for the 
purpose of securing the assistance of those persons 
who could help him. He was a man of quick insight, 
with a clear eye for the essentials of the problems he was 
discussing. He saw things, and he wished to make other 

zople see them. He travelled all over Europe, and 
interviewed all the authorities who could give him 
information on the subject which he had at heart. I 
remember discussing his book with General Kouro- 
patkin, the Russian Minister of War. He said that 
M. Bloch was a very clever man, but he also had the 
advantage of the assistance of many other officers 
whose brains he knew how to pick. The popular 
idea that it was M. Bloch’s book which led the Tsar 
to issue the rescript had sufficient truth in it to secure 
its general acceptance, but as a matter of fact the 
germ of the idea of the Conference originated else- 
where. That M. Bloch strengthened the determination 
of the Tsar to take action is undoubtedly true. He 
had tried to impress his ideas upon Alexander IIL., 
but although the Peace-keeper of Europe was well 
disposed to anything that tended to promise a 
vessation of warfare, he had not the quickness of 
mind necessary to grasp the full significance of M. 
Bloch’s teachings. Not so Nicholas {I. He listened 
for two long hours to M. Bloch, questioned him 
minutely upon the various points which he brought 
forward, and showed a firm grasp of the subject which 
astonished and delighted the veteran propagandist. 
The Emperor wished him to sit down, but M. Bloch 
said he could talk better standing up; but after 
holding forth for an hour, he had to rest a little, the 
Emperor gave him time to recover his strength, and 
then M. Bloch went on for another hour. If it had 
not been that I heard that story from M. Bloch’s own 
lips; I should have doubted it. I could not 
imagine M. Bloch wearying in the exposition of his 
favourite theme in six hours, let alone one. When 
I remarked this to him, he said: “ Yes, but talking 
to an Emperor is different from talking to other 
people.” ; 

And now the dear old man is gone, leaving a void 
in the propagandists of peace, which there is no one 
to fill. He has left £5,000 for carrying on peace 


propaganda, but no amount of money could adequately 
compensate for the loss of the personal stimulus and 
alert intelligence with which he followed every phase 
of the question to which he devoted his later years. 
His family life was singularly beautiful, and he was 
regarded with touching devotion by his children. He 
fvas a man in advance of his time, but no prophet was 
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ever more free from spiritual pride or the arrogance of 
superiority than M. Bloch. He has rendered great 
service in many ways, but apart altogether from his 
teachings and his writings, it was good for us all to 
see in him the high type of man which the Jewish race 
is capable of producing. Who knows whether among 
these dumb, unseen millions of Jewish Poles within the 
pale, there may not be many others able to act as the 
pioneers of European progress ? aia 

The following brief note of the chief events in his 
career reaches me from a valued correspondent in 
Warsaw :— 

John Gottlieb Bloch was born in Radour, Poland, in 1836, 
of a Jewish family. His father was owner of a colour factory, 
but his childhood was spent in very poor conditions. He 
studied in the Warsaw Ducal school, and began his career as a 
clerk in a private banking house. Very soon after he was en- 
gaged by Count Hotynski as a book-keeper in the administration 
of his estates, and he showed such unusual capacities that he 
received from the Count a letter of introduction to some of the 
Petersburg authorities, and through their mediation he became 
contractor for the building of the Petersburg railway about 1860. 
In this undertaking he proved his organising and financial genius. 
The enterprise brought him a fortune. He then returned to 
Warsaw and founded his own banking house. Eager for know- 
ledge and science, he did not fear difficulties, and went abroad 
to complete his instruction, studied foreign languages, and 
returned with new intellectual abilities. Then he became famous 
as a railway builder. 

In 1865 he built the line of Lodz, a new industrial city, in the 
space of three months, then the railway of Libau, whose con- 
struction and exploitation cost so little that the Government 
confided to him the administration of the whole railway net 
uniting the Baltic with the Black Sea. He got the concession 
for the Terespol railway, and in 1882 he built again the Dom- 
brawa railway connecting the Polish mining district with 
Warsaw. 

The new railway net created a commercial and industrial 
movement in Poland, that had been hitherto exclusively an 
agricultural” country, and in the rising economical epoch M. 
Bloch stands first in rank. He became the pillar of the sugar 
manufactories of the country and the head of the forest exploita- 
tions and the timber trade, he organised the Industrial Forester 
Society, and in his estate of Leczma, near Lublin, he showed 
himself as an agriculturist of the highest order. Besides, we see 
him President of the Exchange Committee and leader of the 
Warsaw Commercial Society. In 1883 he was raised to the 
nobility. 

In his will, besides many charitable donations, M. Bloch 
bequeathed 50,000 roubles for the propaganda of peace, to be 
disposed of by his son Henry in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Committee of Peace at Berne. M. Bloch died on 
January 7th of paralysis of the heart. His decease is a heavy 
loss for Poland, Generous to the poor, he not only helped 
with money, but possessed the power to stimulate them on to 
work, and he was always ready to procure means for philan- 
thropic and scientific purposes, He was thoroughly simple in 
his ways and of too great a soul to be ashamed of his former 
origin and of the friends of his youth. His early death evoked 
general regret, and thousands of mourners were gathered round 
to see his remains laid in their last resting-place in the Warsaw 
Protestant Cemetery. 

M. Bloch left a wife, the daughter of another Polish 
millionaire and railway builder, Emily Kronenberg, an only 
son Henry, and four daughters married to eminent Polish 
gentlemen: Joseph Koseielski, Deputy in the Berlin Parlia- 
ment; Joseph Weissenhof, a talented author; the late Count 
Holynski and the learned professor at the Cracow University, 
Dr. Kostanecki. 
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WIRELESS WONDERS OF THE FUTURE. 





By Mr. H. C. FYFE, Royal Institution. 


N a lecture delivered recently at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Professor J. A. Fleming indulged in a 
prophecy with regard to the lighting of our 

homes and offices fifty years hence. It was quite 
probable, he said, that all wires would be done away 
with, and that each room would be electrified in such 
a way that an electric lamp would light up immediately 
on being brought into it. 

At the present day the main uses to which we put 
electricity may be summed up as follows :—(r) Light- 
ing ; (2) heating; (3) power; (4) communication. 

Let us first of all deal with those wonders that have 
been accomplished—viz: Wireless Telegraphy and 
Wireless ‘Telephony. 

Mr. Marconi’s MEtHops. 

One constantly hears people exclaiming, “ Well, I 
cannot imagine how it is possible to send and receive 
messages across space !” As many readers of this 
article have probably never seen the wireless tele- 
graph in action, a word may be said about the 
apparatus. 

Let us take an imaginary journey on the Lucania and 
see how she is able to talk with her sister-ship the Cam- 
pania, although neither vessel can see the other. A wire- 
less message is going to be sent from the “ Transmitter ” 
on the Zuwcania. ‘This consists of a few cells, an induc- 
tion or intensity coil, and two small brass spheres each 
fixed on a rod. When the current is sent through the 
coil sparks pass between the brass spheres, and these 
sparks give rise to electric waves which radiate out 
into space in all directions. To send messages 
capable of being read a “ Morse key” is needed, just 
as it is in ordinary telegraphy ; each letter of the 
alphabet on the Morse code is represented by a 
combination of dots and dashes, and the “key” is 
depressed for a long or a short period according to 
which letter is sent. Electric waves are now travelling 
outwards from the “ Transmitter” on the Lucania, 


and far away, quite out of sight, is the Cam- 
pania, Suddenly the attention of the telegraphist 


in charge of the instruments on the latter is called to 
his receiver ; it has commenced to take down, in dots 
and dashes ona strip of paper, a message that 
has arrived across the ocean from an_ invisible 
and, as yet, unknown source. As he interprets the 
signals he learns that they have come from the Lucania, 
and he proceeds to send a reply to the distant liner. 

How were the wireless messages received ? 

If a stone is thrown into a pond, circles will be 
formed on the surface of the water, which spread 
outwards to the edge. In the same way, if we make a 
disturbance in space, electric waves will be formed 
which spread through space. In the first case the 
wave travels through the water; in the second, it 
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travels through the ether. Electric waves, heat waves, 
light waves, and the Rontgen waves are now known 
to be similar in substance though different in degree. 
All these waves travel faster than do sound waves, 
therefore they must be propagated through some other 
medium than air, and this medium is known as the: 
“ether.” It pervades everything, and serves for the: 
transmission of all the four different kinds of waves 
just mentioned. 

The receiver on the Campania consists of a tiny 
tube of glass partially exhausted of air, into which two 
wires are set almost touching each other, but prevented 
from quite doing so by means of a tiny pinch of 
metal filings. ~ Connected with the tube is a cell, and 
connected with this cell is a battery of twelve or 
more cells, which in its turn is connected with a post- 
office “ relay” and a Morse printing machine. 

Now, if these filings were absent, the wires in 
the tube would touch, the circuit would be completed, 
the bell would ring or the pointer would start. The 
filings in their normal state prevent the passage of the 
current, but when an electric wave falls on them they 
undergo a change, they are squeezed together, and the 
current flows through them. ‘The telegraphist on the 
Lucania is breaking up his electric waves into dots 
and dashes, and every time a wave falls on the little 
tube the filings are affected, the circuit is completed, 
and the signal is recorded. In order to make the 
filings ready for the next wave, a small hammer is 
made to tap the tube and thus break the circuit. 

So much, then, for the apparatus required for send- 
ing wireless messages through space. It is neither 
complicated nor very costly, yet it enables two people 
to send signals to each other even though they be two 
hundred miles apart. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

The question may be asked, What is to prevent 
wireless telegraphy from superseding land and ocear 
telegraphy by means of cables? The advantages of 
such a change would be inestimable. ‘The laying of 
a wire or a cable to carry the current is an exceedingly 
expensive operation, and the copper wire itself is a 
formidable item in the bill. Almost all telegraph 
wires in Great Britain are overhead, and during the 
great storm of December last telegraphic communica- 
tion was interrupted for weeks owing to the wrecking 
of the overhead wires. What a boon it would be if 
we could dispense with wires altogether, if no more land 
or submarine cables required to be laid, and if all 
messages could be sent through space! Nowallthismay 
quite conceivably come to pass, but at present there 
are serious obstacles in the way, and this is why 
scientific experts declare that wherever it is possible 
to lay a wire it is advisable to do so, and that the 
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proper field for wireless telegraphy is in cases where 
it is either inexpedient or impossible to lay a cable, as 
between ship and ship and between ship and shore. 
A few of the obstacles of the Marconi system may be 
mentioned :—(1) Its slowness; at present Mr. Marconi 
is unable to send more than twenty words a minute at 
the outside, but with modern duplex and quadruplex 
telegraphy 6,000 words aré possible every minute over 
land wires and 2,000 words over submarine cables. 
It has been pointed out that the greatest number 
of stations Mr. Marconi can erect for transatlantic 
signalling would be ten stations on either side giving 
fifty words per minute. (2) Interruption from 
storms ; on the coast of Cornwall Mr. Marconi has 
erected poles 200 ft. in height, in order to carry 
the collecting wires necessary for long distance 
signalling, and these are liable to be wrecked by 
storms. (3) Interruption of signals; electric waves 
travel in all directions, and thus messages intended for 
one receiver are liable to be “ tapped” by another for 
which they were not intended. During the last Naval 
Manceuvres the wireless signals of one fleet were often 
either read by the enemy or rendered unintelligible 
by conflicting waves from various sources. 

The ideal system is one in which every receiver 
will respond only to one particular transmitter. 
Experts declare that it is an absolute impossibility to 
secure this, and that universal wireless telegrapliy is 
quite impracticable. Well, we shali see what we shall 
see ! 


THE REVIEW 


TELEPHONING WITHOUT WIRES. 


Mr. Marconi has been unable to transmit actual 
speech by the electric waves which he employs, and, so 
far as one can see, this is an impossibility with his 
apparatus. By means of the “ Orling-Armstrong 
system” wireless telephony is quite feasible, and the 
writer recently had an opportunity of seeing this 
system at work at Hughenden. As it promises to be 
very useful in many circumstances, and as_ the 
apparatus is both cheap and portable, it merits a brief 
description here. The transmitting and receiving appa- 
ratus is contained in a small box, which is connected 
up by wires to two iron stakes, driven in the ground 
some little distance apart. This constitutes a “ station,” 
and at the other distant station are similar arrangements. 
The writer spoke into the transmitter, and the 
vibrations of his voice were carried at lightning 
speed through the earth to the operator at the other 
station, who repeated the message, thus showing that 
it had been received. You may drive the stakes into 
the ground wherever you like, or you may immerse 
them in water, and provided you have a receiving 
apparatus you can converse with any one up to 
distances of twenty or thirty miles. For longer dis- 
tances more apparatus would be necessary, but the 
system would be the same. ‘The inventors claim that 


they can so “ tube” their instruments that any mixing up 
of messages or tapping of signals would be impossible. 
There should be a great future for such a method of 
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wireless telephony, especially in sparsely populated dis- 
tricts where telegraph and telephone wires do not exist. 
In many parts of the country private telegraph and 
telephone lines exist, and these are very costly ; but now 
anyone can, for a small outlay, provide himself with 
a cheap and reliable method of wireless communica- 
tion. The inventors also claim to be able to steer 
torpedoes, to work railway signals, and to do many 
other things by means of their system. 


WIRELESS TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Waterfalls are now harnessed in many parts of the 
world for the driving of dynamos, and the current thus 
generated is transmitted over long distances by means 
of wires. The longest distance over which electric power 
is transmitted is 221 miles ; this is in San Francisco, the 
power station being situated on the Yuba River. Mr. 
Nikola Tesla dreams of transmitting electric power over 
the whole globe. Waterfalls, such as the Niagara Falls, 
the Victorian Falls on the Zambesi, etc., would supply 
the power for making the Tesla oscillators. The 
export of power would then become the chief source 
of income for many happily-situated countries, as the 
United States, Canada, Central and South America, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. Whenever you wanted it 
electricity would be on tap; you would simply erect a 
pole and draw off as much current as you required. 
Chimneys would be abolished, smoke would be a 
thing of the past—for coal would be no more used— 
overhead wires would be superseded, and the clean 
and smokeless, wireless current would do all the work 
that is now done by steam, gas, and other engines. 

“Men could settle down everywhere,” says Mr. 
Tesla, “fertilise and irrigate the soil with little effort, 
and convert barren deserts into gardens, and thus the 
entire globe could be transformed and made a fitter 
abode for mankind,” 


WIRELESS LIGHTING. 


Numbers of householders prefer to use gas for 
domestic lighting, as they do not wish to go to the 
expense of having their houses “ wired.” Perhaps in 
the future gaspipes and wires will be no more used. 
Power will be transmitted from waterfalls without 
wires, and our homes will be lit without the employ- 
ment of wires. Mr. Tesla some few years back, 
showed at the Royal Institution howalternating currents 
of some 50,000 volts could be made to light vacuum 
tubes brought within their sphere of influence. At the 
close of his lecture Mr. Tesla remarked : “ It is hoped 
that the study of these phenomena and the perfection 
of the means for obtaining rapidly alternating high 
potentials will lead to the production of an efficient 
illuminant.” Perhaps, when Mr. Tesla can spare a 
little ‘time from being interviewed by American 
journalists in search of sensations, or in endeavouring 
to send signals to Mars, te will be able to devote 
his attention to the realisaticn of this desirable form of 
illumination, | 
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About the Wireless Telegraph. 

A NUMBER of journals deal with the feat of Marconi 
in sending the letter “S” from Poldhu, Cornwall, to 
Signal Hill, Newfoundland, on December rrth last by 
his wireless telegraph, but none give particulars of 
his new arrangement. The £éctrician and Electrical 
Review, January 17th (London), express the view that 
a transatlantic wireless telegraph, with ten stations 
on each side, will not be able to compete with cables, 
even a single cable. Conjointly, according to the 
Electrician, they would only transmit fifty words a 
minute, or five words to each, and a good cable does 
better. Yet these ten stations on each side would 
exhaust the practical limits of “ tuning” or syntonising 
the apparatus to keep the messages from interfering 
with one another. Moreover, they would render the 
wireless telegraph useless for vessels on the Atlantic, 
because their signals would interfere with those of the 
vessels. It remains to be seen whether this view will 
not be falsified by the further development of the 
system in the hands of Marconi, Tesla or others. 
The Scientific American, January 4th (Munn and Co., 
361, Broadway, New York ; 8 cents), gives photo- 
graphs of Marconi and his kite at Signal Hill on 
December 11th, and in the number for December 
28th an illustrated description of the Slaby-Arco 
system of wireless transmission used in the German 
army. For military work the receiver is a micro- 
phone and a telephone, as in the original wireless 


telegraph of Hughes, discovered in 1879, but not 


published for twenty years. Box kites are employed 
in raising the exposed wires or antenne, and the 
whole outfit for a station weighs only thirty kilograms. 
The distance covered is about fifteen miles. 

Potato Cure in Diabetes. 

In diabetes the patient requires hydrates of carbon 
for his nourishment, and the problem is to find the 
best form for the purpose. Bread is allowed, but, as 
a rule, medical men, in spite of some protests, forbid 
potatoes. Nevertheless, M. Mossé, after five years of 
trial and research, concludes that potatoes are ‘not 
only zood in diabetes, but may be preferable to bread 
when given in the proportion of two and a half to 
three parts (by weight) of potatoes to one of bread. 
This result, according to the Comptes Rendus of the 
Academy of Sciences (Gauthier-Villars, 55, Quai des 
Grandes Augustins, Paris), holds for nervous, pan- 
creatic, and arthritic diabetes, and he thinks it owing 
to potash in the potatoes. Physicians, in forbidding 
potatoes, have looked to the amylaceous matter and 
overlooked the salts and water they contain. The 
proportion of water in potatoes is double, and the 
proportion of salts equal to, that in bread ; so that with 
three weights of potatoes for one of bread the patient 
gets an equivalent of amylaceous and albumenoid 
matter with six times the water, and thrice the salts, 
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of which the potash forms carbonate of potash in the 
body, and acts as an alkaline cure, stimulating the weak 
glycolytic action in cases of diabetes. The regimen 
of potatoes should, however, be watched by a doctor, 
especially in the case of albumenuria, where potash 
increases the toxicity of the blood. ‘The Vichy cure 
confirms the cure by potatoes. 
Helps for the Blind and Deaf. 

The blind rely on their sense of touch, as in the 
raised letters of a book for the blind, but such figures 
are fixed and give little or no idea of continuous 
movement—for example, the flight of a bird. M. 
Dussaud, of the University of Geneva, has, therefore, 
invented an apparatus which does for the touch what 
the cinematograph does for the sight. In the cinema- 
tograph the flight of a bird would be represented by a 
series of photographs passed before the eye so rapidly 
as to coalesce and show the movements of the wings 
in flying, and in the instrument of Dussaud the photo- 
graphs are replaced by a series of embossed figures of 
the bird on the border of a revolving disc which passes 
between the forefingers of the blind person so fast that 
he can follow the movements of the wings. The disc 
is formed of two sheets of tin back to back, each 
embossed with the figures, and it is mounted on an 
axle. Of course the “ moving pictures” thus pro- 
duced are elementary, but they are an important step 
in the education of the blind. The apparatus is 
described and illustrated in Cosmos (5, Rue Bayard, 
Paris ; 50 centimes) for January r1th, and the same 
number contains an account of M. Dussaud’s new 
invention for curing deafness-the “audiometric 
amplifier.” M. Dussaud is a philanthropist as well 
as a savant, and has devoted much time to the 
amelioration of the lot of all who suffer from deafness. 
His amplifier is proving beneficial in almost all 
cases of deafness, whatever the cause. It consists 
of’ two crystal cornets applied to the ears by 
a steel band or spring round the head. The cornets 
communicate by flexible tubes with a large pipe in 
which the sound to be heard is made. The best 
source of sound is a phonograph or graphophone, 
giving songs, instrumental music, or speech. The 
intensity of the sound can be graduated by screws 
compressing the flexible tubes leading to the cornets. 
By this means the hearing of the deaf is educated with 
graduated exercises. Suppose, for example, that the 
person cannot hear the vowel sounds of speech. He 
begins with music, which is gradually lowered as the 
hearing improves until he can distinguish the vowel 
sounds, then he is led on to syllables, words, and 
phrases. A card with the words or syllables marked 
on it enables him to teach himself, by shutting his eyes 
till he identifies the sound, and corrects himself with the 
card. After a few months of this training the hearing 
is much improved simply by the cultivation of the ear, 





Restoring Broken Noses. 

As a broken nose is unsightly and may injure the 
prospects. of a person in life, the method of Dr. 
Gersunz, of Vienna, for restoring it to the normal 
shape will be welcome. It is quite simple, practically 
painless and harmless. The skin of the nose is first 


benumbed by cocaine, then a melted mixture of° 


paraffin-wax and vaseline injected under it by a 
syringe, like that of Dr. Pravaz, and at every squirt 
the mixture is modelled by the finger. It solidifies 
at 36 or 37 degrees Centigrade, but for the hotter 
countries the paraftin of Dr. Eckstein, solidifying at 
39 or 40 degrees, is preferable. The vaseline after- 
wards disappears, but the paraffin is encysted or in- 
corporated with tissues and the cure is permanent. 
A slight irritation following the operation goes away 
in a few days. The method is described with photo- 
graphs of a subject before and after treatment in 
La Nature, January 18th (Masson et Cie., 120, Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, Paris ; 5d.), and it is applicable to 
other deformations of the body. The mixture may also 
be tinted with carmine to relieve the white of scars. 


Early Frescoes. 

On the walls of the grotto of Combarelles, near 
Eyzies, in the Department of Dordogne (France), a 
large number of drawings of extinct animals have 
been discovered by MM. Capitan and Breuil. They 
extend on both sides of the cave, at a certain height, 
for over one hundred yards, and are partially covered 
with the alabaster or stalagmitic deposit of centuries. 
They are cut or carved in the limestone to a depth of 
one-fifth of an inch or so, and some of them are also 
painted in black and red along the outlines, or 
in the head and other parts. The animals 
represented are chiefly the horse, the ox, the rein- 


deer, and the mammoth. Of the horses two 
varieties are easily recognised, one large with 
a big head, the other small and fine. A cover 


bridle and a_ halter, show 
that they were domesticated. The oxen are of a 
different shape from those of Europe now. ‘The 
mammoths are’either covered with hair wholly or in 
part, and have tusks curving upward in a marked 
manner. A human face, not unlike that drawn by a 
schoolboy on a slate, with dots for eyes and strokes 
for the nose and mouth, as well as a number of signs, 
including the letter M, arcs of a circle, and “cup- 
marks,” or dimples, are also found along with them. 
Illustrations are given in the Comptes Rendus for 
December gth. 
A Microbe in Epilepsy. 

M. Bra, in a paper to the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris (see Comptes Rendus, January 6th), announces 
the discovery of a micro-organism in the blood 
of epileptic patients in or about the period of 
attacks or “fits,” mot at other times. The 
microbes, under a microscope magnifying ~ 500 
diameters, appear as round discs or spots, and as 
little worms with serpentine undulations, which often 
adhere to the red globules of the blood. 


on the back, a rude 
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A Serum for Typhoid. 

Dr. Chantemesse has prepared an antitoxic serum 
for typhoid from .the. toxine of .the bacillus of the 
disease. Some tenor twelve cubic centimetres, are 
injected into the forearm with sterilised instruments, 
and, according to Za Nature, December 21st last, act 
like a charm, reducing the fever and checking the 
development of the infection.. The remedy is used 
along with the ordinary treatment for typhoid. 


Ether in Engines. 

The use of ether, as more volatile than water, in 
boilers for engines is an old idea, but only now has 
a practical engine of the kind been introduced. It is 
the invention of M. Desvignes de Malapert, and is 
illustrated in the Scientific American, January 4th, 
together with an ether motor-car. Some think the 
ether engine may work a revolution in machinery. 


Culture in Peaty Soil. 

A discovery of M. Dumont which may be useful in 
Ireland and Scotland, where peaty soils are common, 
is given in the Comptes Rendus for December 23rd 
ult. It is to add carbonate of potash, or matter able 
to form this by double decomposition, to the soil. 
The carbonate renders the humus nitrifiable, and 
favours the action of ammoniacal ferments or manure, 
making the soil fertile. A paper by MM. Deherain 
and Demoussy in the same number shows that truffles 
can be grown in peaty soil when lime and potash are 
added, and the soil is inoculated with garden bacteria. 


Photographing in the Dark. . 

Many substances: are known: to emit rays able to 
act on a ‘photographic: plate in the dark, and 
Mr. W. T. Russell (ature, January 2nd: Macmillan 
and Co.,-St. Martin’s Street, W.C. ; 6d.) gives’ results 
of experiments -to- show - ordinary: paper *has ‘this 
property, especially papers of inferior quality. A 
printed* paper laid on a sensitive plate photographs 
itself. Printer’s ink also emits the photographic rays. 
A paper not active can be made active by covering it 
with a plate of polished zinc on a card coated with 
copal varnish, or anything giving off hydrogen per- 
oxide. Zhe Times and Daily News give only a feeble 
impression, but the Daily Mail or Daily nan 
makes a good photograph. 


The Smallest Fish Known. 

Hitherto the cyprinodont fishes in the south of the 
United States have been regarded as the smallest 
vertebrate; but the U.S. Fish Commission have 
received specimens of a smaller from Lake Buhi, 
Luzon, in the Philippines. It is described in Scenée, 
January 3rd (The Macmillan Company, 66, «Fifth 
Avenue, New York ; 15 cents), as a new species of 


goby, only twelve or thirteen millimetres (about half an 
inch) long, nearly transparent, with a black chin, black 
spots on the back, and a black line on the tail fin. 
The Mystichthys luzonensis, or serinapan, as it is 
called by the natives, is caught in sheets, dried in 
baskets, and eaten with pepper and spiced herbs. 
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THE Topic oF THE MONTH. 





THE FIRST FAINT SIGNS OF A NATIONAL AWAKENING. 


I—MR. KIPLING’S WARNING. 
T is aye the darkest hour before the dawn, and 
most readers will probably regard the title of 
this article as a paradox. But it is not a 
paradox. Things were bad enough last month in all 
conscience. The malefic star of Mr. Chamberlain 
mounted to its zenith, while the Liberal Party fell 
into a confusion worse confounded by the hopeless, 
let us hope the last, effort made by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to conciliate the irreconcilable 
and to secure common action between the apostates 
of Liberalism and the great bulk of the Party. 

Nevertheless, there are signs that the darkness is 
breaking in the east; and although we are still far 
from the time when jocund day will stand tiptoe on 
the misty mountain tops, there are stray rays of light 
which justify us in quoting the familiar line :— 

Far off'the promise of his coming shone. 

It must be admitted that, as it was once said of 
the bad hero, “his honour rooted in dishonour 
stood”, so our hope springs from despair, and we 
salute the brightness of the coming morn because of 
the exceeding blackness of our present midnight 
gloom. What, then, are the signs which herald the 
coming of a better time—the beginning of a national 
awakening to a true sense of what all the butchery, 
bloodshed, and boasting of the last three years signify ? 
There are two. First, the publication by the Zimes 
of Rudyard Kipling’s rhymed philippic entitled “ The 
Islanders”; the other the attention which is beginning 
to be paid to the Condition of India. Let us take 
these in due order. 

Il.—“ THE ISLANDERS.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling landed in Cape Town last 
month, and a few days before he set foot in South 
Africa the Zimes published his poem, entitled “The 
Islanders.” It is the first bit of writing that Rudyard 
Kipling has signed since his illness, which can, other- 
wise than by courtesy, be described as verse. It is 
good, vigorous doggerel, and worthy of the banjo bard 
of the Empire. Its publication has aroused a storm 
of indignation in some quarters. Mr. Price Hughes, 
for. instance, in the Methodist Times, fairly exploded 
in wrath, and its publication was followed by a 
mitraille of scornful, contemptuous, and sneering 
comments in the Press. Nevertheless, if this 
proved nothing else, it showed that the shot 
had gone home, and that at last there is some chance 
of the mass of our people opening their eyes to the 
consequences of the mad debauch of drunken Im- 
perialism in which they have been wallowing for the 
Jast three years. Nothing that Rudyard Kipling has 
written since the “ Recessional” was quite so useful, 


quite so true. He has regained somewhat of the 
prophetic fire which characterised him in the days 
before his genius had departed from him. Rudyard 
Kipling, from his point of view, is right. He, at least, 
is free from the delusion that you can eat your cake 
and have it, and that you can fool on with gunpowder 
and lyddite, or the still more dangerous explosives 
that lie in the heart of nations, without imperil- 
ling your very existence. In other words, we have 
now proclaimed by the Tyrtzeus of the Jingoes what 
the friends of peace have in vain endeavoured to 
press upon the country ever since this criminal war 
began. When the Stop-the-War Committee issued 
their manifesto two years ago, after predicting that 
everything would happen which has happened, they 
finished up with a ~declaration printed in heavy 
capitals, that the inevitable result would be Con- 
scription. ‘Their placard flamed for a time on the 
hoardings, and was pooh-poohed as midsummer mad- 
ness by people intoxicated with the heady wine of 
Jingoism. But now, after roo,ooo men have been 
placed hors de combat, and £ 200,000,000 of money 
have been wasted, and an army of 250,000 men 
is still locked up in South Africa, Rudyard Kipling 
grasps his megaphone, and roars in the ears of 
the nation the same truth. His message in “ The 
Islanders ” is a savage warning that unless the nation 
adopts conscription it is doomed to perish. This is 
what Mr. Kipling says over and over again, with 
picturesque iteration and almost frenzied fervour ; 
and Mr. Kipling is right, although he has omitted a 
third possibility. If the nation repents and turns 
from its evi ways, ceases to do evil, and learns to do 
well, and decides to live peaceably and sanely among 
its fellows, abstaining with horror from all thought of 
forcing its yoke upon unwilling subjects, then there 
is no need either for conscription or destruc- 
tion. But if we do not repent, then we shall 
assuredly perish. Conscription is the logical corol- 


lary of Chamberlainism. If this nation is to 
place its destinies in the hands of a Colonial 
Secretary who never opens his mouth without 


insulting the great military nations of the Con- 
tinent, and if the whole of the resources of 
the Empire are to be consumed in the prosecu- 
tion of a war of extermination in South Africa, 
then the sooner we adopt conscription the better. 
This is Mr. Kipling’s message, and it is a good 
message, and one which cannot be too persistently 
dinned into the ears of our people. The friends of 
peace would do well if they could obtain Mr. Kipling’s 
permission to reprint “The Islanders” as a tract, and 
distribute it wholesale among the advocates of the 
war. ‘Thev would not listen to us, but when they are 
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Rudyard Kipling and the British Lion. 


told by their own’ ‘chosen laureate that they are 
“Given to strong delusions, wholly believing a lie,” 
they may possibly begin to admit that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, and they had better reconsider 
their position before it is too late. How valuable 
“The Islanders” would be as a means of propaganda, 
may be inferred from the fact that Mr. Price Hughes 
declares that if the British Empire cannot be main- 
tained without conscription, tle British Empire is on 
wrong lines altogether, and must be revolutionised or 
perish : ot 


The extremest form of Little-Englandism) would be preferable 
to any empire founded upon the blood tax., It sould be better 
for us to leave South Africa altogether than to consent to an 
empire founded upon blood. Strong pro-Boer advocates have 
threatened us with this as the result of the war. If their 
prophecy comes true, we shall immediately be on their side. 
Compulsory military service must ‘be resisted to the death. If 
necessary, we must all take a leaf out of the Quakers’ book, and 
absolutely refuse either to be compelled ourselves or to allow our 
children to be compelled. © How delightful it. would be to 
thousands of us to do as the Quakers did rather than return to 
savagery. ‘lhe one great step towards the millennium which the 
Anglo-Keltic race has taken is that no'man shall be compelled 
to bear arms. At the cost not only of freedom, but of life itself, 
we should absolutely refuse to retrace that step. We must resist 
with all our might every step that even looks in the direction of 
the greatest politicai evil that the Devil ever invented—com- 
pulsory military service. 


“The Islanders” opens by a description of the 
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position of England before the nation abandoned 
itself to.the. Jingo delirium. 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, has changed all that 
by thrusting the nation into a war for which it had 
made no adequate preparation, for he adopted a 
policy of. militarism without having made militarism 
the basis of our national organisation. 

Britain embarked upon a policy of conquest without 
having adopted universal military service :— 


Then were the Judgments loosened ; 
revealed 
At the hands of a little people, few, but apt in the field. 


then was your shame 


‘Instead of having an armed nation: trained for 
war 
Your strong‘men cheered in théir millions while your striplings 
'wént to'the war, f ’ 
Sons of thé sheltered city—unmade, unhandled, unmeet— 
Ye pushed them raw to the battle, as. ye picked. them raw from 
thé street. rarer 


wé trained ‘our ‘horses for ‘hie 1 racecourse and ‘our 
dogs for‘the hunting-field, but we disdained to take 
the same pains with the men on whose valour we 
relied for the destruction of an indomitable nationality. 
It would be’ difficult to express more concentrated 
bitterness and savage scorn in shorter compass than 
Mr. Kipling-has done in the following lines, which 
describe only-too truly the way in which our people 
have carried on the present war :— 


And ye sent them comfits and pictures to help them harry your foes. 

And ye vaunted. your fathomless power, and ye flaunted your iron 
pride 

Ere ye faw ned on the ¥ ounger Nations for the men who could 
shoot and ride ! 

Then ye returned to your trinkets ; then ye contented your souls 

With the flannelied fools at the wicket or the muddied oafs at 
the goals. 

Given to strong delusion, wholly believing a lie. 


We saw that the land lay fenceless’ and we let the 
months go by: we waited for a miracle to save us, and 
lay “ Idle, openly idle.” Idle—except for boasting— 
and what is your boasting worth 
If ye grudge a year of service to the lordliest life on earth, 
What Mr. Kipling regards as “the lordliest life on 
earth” is the waging of war, which being interpreted 
into thé plain and brutal realities of the present day, 
means the burning of farm-houses, the cutting down 
of orchards, the devastation of a country, and the 
doing to death of thousands of helpless women and 
children. . If this be “the lordliest life on earth,” it 
would: be interesting to know what more infernal 
work could be devised as an amusement in hell. But 
Mr. Kipling has no doubt. He is bent upon prose- 
cuting the war to the uttermost, and therefore: he 
insists that. every single mother’s son born in these 
islands must be compelled to spend twelve months of 
his life in the inferno of the barracks, in order that 
they may be ready for the work of slaughtering their 
fellow-men. 
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THE Toric OF THE 


He tells us quite truly that the empire was devised 
by men, not by gods, and that by men it must be 
In passing we may note with a melancholy 
smile Mr. Kipling’s ideas that temperance and chastity 
are virtues likely to result from universal military 
service. Considering that one of the first essays 
Mr. Kipling published in.an English periodical was a 
savage denunciation of the protests raised against the 
State provision of prostitution for the service of the 
Indian army, this allusion to chastity is quite touch- 
ing. Unless the whole nation betakes itself to 
worship and practise day by day the art of war, we 
are to be invaded and subjugated by our enemies, even 
as we have invaded and are attempting to subjugate 
the Boers. Such, at least, seems to be the meaning 
of the following lines : 

But ye say: “It will mar our comfort.” 
minish our trade.” 
Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ere ye learn how gun is 
id ? 
For the low red glare to southward when the raided coast-towns 


burn ? 
Light ye shall have on that lesson, but little*time to learn. 


And then in lordly scorn he describes the Islanders 

-that is to say, the whole British nation—as “arid, 
aloof, incurious, unthinking, unthanking, gelt.” It is a 
nation of eunuchs ; its “ pride by insolence hastened, 
indolence purged by sloth.” 

“No doubt but ye. are the people—absolute, strong, 
and wise,” says Mr.-Kipling with bitter scorn. Never 
has the man in the street or the Ministers in Downing 
Street been scourged with such scorpions as these. 
And the worst of it is that there is not a word too 
strong, too bitter for the truth. If this nation persists 
in its present evil ways, all the disasters which 
Mr. Kipling foresees will assuredly overtake it. We 
shall be cut off, and that without remedy. So it has 
been in the past, so it will be in the future, with all 
nations that forget God. ‘Is it not written of old time 
that they shall be turned into hell ? 

Itl.—THE BURDEN OF INDIA. 

Last month I published a brief review of Mr. 
William Digby’s book on “ Prosperous British India,” 
calling attention to the challenge which it contained, 
a challenge which goes to the very root of things in 
relation to the Indian Empire.. Lord George Hamil- 
ton, Secretary of State for India, said last August from 
his place in the House of Commons :— 

**T admit at once that if it could be shown that India has 
retrograded in material prosperity under our rule, we stand self- 
condemned, and we ought no longer to be trusted with the 
control of that country.” 

Now three years ago Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
addressed to the United States a remarkable poem of 
seven stanzas, entitled “The White Man’s Burden,” 
in which he divested the imperial vocation of the 
false tinsel and glitter with which it is too often asso- 
ciated, and revealed it in its naked austerity as a hard 
and thankless task performed under constraint of 
conscience and of God. Mr. Kipling’s appeal 
seemed to me to reveal the influence of the 


Ye say: ‘It will 
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Minneapolis Fourna?.] 


The Pen Mightier than the Sword. 


Anglo-Indian ideal of an Imperialism of sacrifice as 
opposed to an Imperialism of conquest. Mr. Kipling, 
I said, bids the white nations send forth the pick of 
their sons, that in the exile of remote provinces they 
may supply the wants of the conquered races. He 
bids them learn the lesson of unostentatious service, 
of frank unthreatening intercourse, and of untiring 
altruism. Police wars, campaigns against famine, the 
battle with pestilence, and the ancient sloth and 
stupidity, these were the arduous duties which he set 
forth before the eyes of the nations. He bid them 
all to— 

Seek another’s profit and work another’s gain ; 

Take up the white man’s burden, the savage wars of peace, 

Fill full the mouth of famine, and bid the sickness cease. 

I immensely admired this exposition of the 
Imperialism of responsibility, as opposed to the 
Imperialism of vulgar pride and military ostentation. 

And now comes along Mr. W. Digby, with his 
portentous impeachment of our rule in India. If he 
is right, instead of filling full the mouth of famine and 
bidding the plague to cease, instead of acting as a 
terrestrial providence, saving the people from the 
consequences of their own ignorance and sloth, we 
stand accused of being little short of an infernal 
vampire, the net effect of whose rule has been to 
multiply the frequency of famine and to reduce the 
resources of the whole or a very large part of India 
by fifty per cent. Clearly, if Mr. Digby is right the 
admission frankly made by Lord George Hamilton is 
also right. If his impeachment can be sustained, then 
we have no right to continue in control of the 
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destinies of Hindustan, and the bottom is knocked 
out of our Imperialism. From such a tremendous 
conclusion I naturally recoiled, and in order to combat 
the premises from which such a deduction follows, I 
wrote the following letter to some three score of the 
foremost Anglo-Indians now in this country. I 
addressed it in the first instance to members of the 
Secretary of State’s Council, to the Secretary of State 
and ex-Secretaries of State for India, the ex-Viceroys, 
to Governors of Indian provinces, and to others who 
have made a special study of the condition of 
India :— 

Dear Sir,—I forward you herewith a copy of the January 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, in which you will find an article on Mr, 
Digby’s book on ‘‘ Prosperous British India.” In that article I 
have put as bluntly and clearly as I know how the question 
which Mr. Digby has raised, and which seems to me to go to the 
very root of the matter. 

I am not concerned in the least with the details of Mr. Digby’s 
indictment. He may be entirely wrong; but what I want to 
know is whether there is any justification whatever for his asser- 
tion that the net effect of our rule in India has been to im- 
poverish our subjects and to render famine chronic. I address 
you as an expert who can throw light upon this subject, and I 
should be delighted if you could give me some solid assurance 
that in your judgment Mr. Digby is all wrong. If he is 
right, then—but I recoil with horror from such a conclusion. 

Hoping that I may hear from you in reply to this inquiry for 
information.—Faithfully yours, WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


As might have been expected, many have not 
answered, but it is evident, from the answers already 
to hand, that there is much more truth in what Mr. 
Digby says than any of us like to admit. The matter, 
however, is not one for me to express an opinion upon 
at this stage. Icontent myself with quoting the 
salient passages—I cannot quote the communications 
in full—of the letters which have been addressed to 
me. Mr. Caine, on February 11th, will raise the whole 
question of the condition of India by moving a 
resolution in favour of the reduction of the Indian 
army by 20,000 men, a proposal which commends 
itself to common sense, for it is obvious if at a time 
of such danger as that through which we have been 
passing the Indian army could be so liberally drawn 
upon for the prosecution of the war in South Africa, 
we must be maintaining an army much in excess of 
the normal needs of India in times of peace. This, 
however, is by the way. 

Lord Northbrook declines entering upon the dis- 
cussion, but “cannot at all agree” with Mr. Digby’s 
contentions. 

An ex-Cabinet Minister writes: “I suspect 
there isa great deal of exaggeration in Mr. Digby’s 
statements, just as the optimism of the India 
Office in the House of Commons is always to be 
largely discounted. Two things are to be remem- 
bered. The population of India has vastly increased 
under British rule, and the soil has been more regularly 
and severely tilled. The real source of expenditure, 


which has been most pernicious and ought to have 
received far more condemnation at home, is military 
frontier expenditure.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., LL.D. 


Sir George Birdwood, who dissents entirely from 
Mr. Digby, has promised to write me a reply for next 
month’s Review. He sends me meantime a report of 
some observationswhich he made recently at the Society 
of Arts, which, as he truly says, hardly bears out 
Mr. Digby’s contention, which contention, however, 
he admits has now been raised in such a forcible 
manner as to demand a categorical answer. In his 
remarks at the Society of Arts he called attention to 
the evidence afforded by the worship paid by the 
Hindus to the Goddess of Prosperity, and, moreover, 
by the fact that the Breach Candy Temple of the three 
“ suktees” is most poetical and emphatic evidence of 
the grateful and devout recognition by the Hindus 
of Bombay of the unprecedented material benefits in 
which they have luxuriated, not to say revelled, from 
at least 1708, under British rule. Without exception 
all these Hindu temples of Bombay are of joyous 
gods. Even the Saiva temples are of beneficent 
aspects of Seewa, or Kalee. This note of joy was 
the predominant characteristic of Hinduism, and of 
Hindu art, which is ritualistic art. It is clear and 
resonant throughout Gujerat and Kattyawar: and 
would appear to be increasing in volume over all 
Western India. Surely this is a fact of some political 
significance, and deserving of some consideration 
from English statesmen, and publicists, and politicians, 
interested in the intelligent, righteous, and sympa- 
thetic administration of British India. 


Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 
(Ex-Lieutenant-Governor, ex-Finance Minister). 


I can offer no opinion of any value on Mr. Digby’s 
conclusions because I have not seen his book. 

For many years I have known his name as that of 
a very hostile critic of our Indian administration. | 
came some years ago to the opinion that he is one of 
the very, very numerous class who build their facts on 
their conclusions, not their conclusions on facts. 

But, as I have said, I know nothing of his latest 
book. 

India being almost wholly an agricultural country, 
whose people have every religious and social sanction 
to increase and multiply, and whose space, though 
very large, is limited, one would expect some pressure 
on the soil and on the wage fund. I have no reason 
to believe that the pressure is materially increasing ; 
I should say it was better distributed, and further, 
that the gradual introduction of other industries assists 
in some measure in drawing superfluous labour from 
the soil. But the internal peace, so long assured to 
India under British rule, is a factor unknown in its 
previous history, and greatly favours both increase of 
population and the leisure which enables people to 
observe, and to appeal to others to observe, the less 
favourable effects of unbroken peace. 

India is not one, but many. My personal experi- 
ence has been mainly confined to Northern India, I 
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am confident that Northern India is prosperous, and 
its people, all classes taken together and averaged, at 
least as well off as they ever have been. 

The commencement of a series of rainy-season 
failures, and therefore of fresh famine years, and of a 
great increase of taxation, largely due to temporary 
revival of frontier ambitions, has thrown India, and all 
classes of the population in India, back into some 
difficuities. But I believe that they are transient, and 
that the slow, steady movement towards a_ higher 
plane of prosperity has been resumed. 

I should be glad to see some of the taxation, which 
was remitted in 1882-3 and resumed of later years 
by Lord Lansdowne, and, I think, Lord Elgin, now 
again abolished. ‘The present so-called “ surplus” 
shown in Indian Budgets is entirely due to the revival 
and retention of these old taxes, so strenuously con- 
demned by the most competent of our Indian financiers 
to destruction in past years. 


Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. (late Resident at 
Indore and Hyderabad). 


Sir Lepel Griffin has sent me a lengthy and very 
interesting reply, which reached me too late to do 
more than find space for one or two of its most 
characteristic sentences. Sir Lepel writes: “ Mr. 
Digby’s work, although it has much of both truth and 
interest, is, in its general effect and conclusions, an 
extravagant and grotesque caricature, and the masses 
of statistics with which he endeavours to support his 
arguments are, like all statistics, weapons which 
can be used with equal effect by either side. .... 
The difficulties of the Indian problem are inherent 
in the character and habits of the people, and 
the best government on earth cannot affect them very 
largely. There is an agricultural population of 
300,000,000, increasing every decade by twelve or 
fifteen millions. The ‘railway and canal engineers 
toil after this ever increasing wave in vain. Every 
district reclaimed from the desert stimulates the fatal 
and melancholy fecundity. The increasing agricul- 
tural population diminishes the earning power of the 
individual cultivator and scarcity becomes chronic. 
Against this no human efforts, except in alleviation, 
are of any avail. .... The only means to relieve the 
agricultural congestion are by emigration, and by the 
industrial and manufacturing development of India. 
Emigration is everywhere hindered by the selfish, 
illiberal and unjust policy of the British Colonies. 
As to industrial development, the Indian Government 
should recognise, as M. de Witte has done in Russia, 
that the infinite reproduction of the agricultural popu- 
lation spells only poverty and famine. In no direc- 
tion has the Indian Government been so remiss and 
shortsighted as this. The India Office has always 
been,.and remains, obstructive and reactionary, and 
the employment of all English and foreign capital has 
been obstructed and fettered in every possible way. 
A few millions devoted every year to this enterprise, 
including technical schools all over the country. would 


soon show great results. But although the economical 
condition of India is full of difficulty and anxiety, 
there is no cause for the blackness with which it has 
been depicted by Mr. Digby. 


Sir Richard Temple, P.C., G.C.S.1., C.LE. 
(Ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal). 

In general terms I should differ entirely from Mr. 
Digby’s views regarding the condition of the Indian 
population. I believe that the very opposite of them 
could be demonstrated by facts and figures quite 
irrefragable. 

The British Government, and indeed any human 
agency, has nothing to do with the coming of famines 
—in other words, the failure of monsoon rains in 
India. ‘These calamities arise from causes which 
many regard as mysterious, but which the latest and 
most advanced science connects with spots in the sun. 

What the British Government can do is to meet the 
crisis on its arrival, and that it does magnificently. 

On the other hand, I have often wondered whether 
any western population would show the resourcefulness 
which the Indian population shows in enduring famine. 
You may have noticed from the Parliamentary debates 
year after year that the recuperative power of India 
after famine has been a matter for glad surprise. 


Mr. S. S. Thorburn (Ex-Financial Commissioner 
of the Punjaub). 

Mr. Digby and I differ as to causes, but the fact is 
undoubted that our “system” has resulted in the 
passing of the assets of the masses into the hands of 
the astute few, and that consequently the masses have 
no famine-resisting power in them. 

I have spent my whole service in India in trying to 
help the agriculturists of the Punjab, and an uphill 
fight it has been. 

Each famine that has occurred has submerged more 
and more of the peasantry, and as famines have of 
late years been increasing in frequency and intensity, 
more than half of the agriculturists of British India— 
a few favoured localities excepted—are now in about 
as miserable a plight as human beings, not officially 
designated slaves or serfs, can be. Our “ system” 
has disintegrated their ancient village commonwealths, 
involved a majority of the members in hopeless 
indebtedness, and transferred the proprietary or cul- 
tivating right in their best fields—the worst are worth 
little to usurers—to their creditors, 

It is a strange irony that during the Victorian era 
under our well-intentioned, enlightened, and super- 
ficially impartial rule, our most extensive economic 
achievement has been the destruction of India’s 
ancient village communities and- the practical enslave- 
ment of half of their members, under a politically 
valueless class, who, up to fifty years ago, were the 
servants of their present servants. 

The present Government of India has officially 
admitted the evils resultant from our “ system,” and 
has begun a series of experimental reforms; but the 





opposition ‘is strong,.and in any case progress will be 
slow, and behind all is the discouraging fact that for 
more than seventy millions of the sufferers it is too 
late for any change ef system to be beneficial. 


Mr. Francis H. Skrine (Ex-Indian civilian, 
author of “ Life of Sir W. W. Hunter ”). 


Famine is due to the steady growth, under British 
rule, of a peasant proletariat, which is the outcome of 
the settled law and order thus ensured. India, in 
point of fact, is affording an instance of the workings 
of Malthus’s “ Law of Population” on a scale undreamt 
of by that amiable philosopher. The “checks” 
maintained by him are (1) war, (2) pestilence, (3) 
famine, (4) moral restraint. From the first the 
Empire is preserved by the strong arm of British 
authority, and the last is practically non-existent in 
a land where early marriage and the unchecked pro- 
pagation of the species are inculcated as religious 
duties. Disease, in an epidemic form, and famine 
therefore come into play, and mock the puny efforts 
at prevention of our administrators, 

You will thus see that famine is a necessary con- 
comitant of our rule in India, while the vast bulk of the 
population is what it is, and that if India were vouch- 
safed a government after Mr. Digby’s own heart, its 
plight would soon be as pitiable as at present. 

Passing to the rationale of famine, I attributed its 
constant recurrence to the following causes :— 

(1) A faulty distribution of the population. There 
are vast tracts with a population of goo per square 
mile and upwards. ‘The people are wedded to the 
soil, to which they cling like limpets, dividing and 
subdividing these patches of cultivation to meet the 
wants of their growing families. And these congested 
tracts are fringed with millions of acres which cry 
aloud for the plough. A wholesale measure of State- 
aided emigration would be immensely expensive, and 
be resented as tyrannical; and the void would be 
soon filled by the rising tide of new-comers. 

(2) A marked decrease in the fertility of the soil. 
It is rarely manured—the cowdung which should 
enrich it serves as fuel—the land knows no rest or 
respite ; the cattle starve fora third of the year and 
are miserably stunted and inefficient. 

(3) The cultivation of food crops unsuited to 
climatic conditions. Rice, the staple of life over a 
great portion of India, needs rainfall at two periods of 
its growth ; and this can by no means be depended 
on. Hence the recurrence of crop failures which call 
for the mechanism of famine relief. 

(4) The thriftlessness of the ryot. More than half 
are in the moneylenders’ hands, simply because they 
spend a year’s income or more on some useless 
ceremony, in feeding hordes of idle Brahmans, and 
ostentatious entertainment of their relatives and neigh- 
bours. Such are the main causes of the poverty of tne 
Indian agriculturist, and they will disappear only. when 
he has risen to a higher plane of civilisation and 
citizenship. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A reduction in the cost of civil government and of 
defence, and a determination to do our best for India 
regardless of party politics and parliamentary votes at 
home; an attempt to make her self-sufficing by 
utilising her vast resources outside agriculture—these 
are among the reforms which would render her less 
susceptible to famine. 


Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.I.E., K.B. 
(formerly Press Commissioner of India). 

I can claim, at any rate, to have shown my love 
for the subject, by the fact that since my retirement 
from the Indian Service I have spent no less than 
four whole winters in running up and down India, at 
my own cost and for my own pleasure, in order to 
watch its development ; and as lately as the spring of 
1897, I visited and minutely inspected nearly every 
famine camp in India, from Rdwal Pindi in the north 
to Madras in the south, and from Karachi in the west 
to Calcutta in the east. 

I can assure you that I honestly believe that, 
with the best of motives and notwithstanding a vast 
amount of conscientious and laborious research, 
Mr. Digby is very nearly, if not quite, all wrong. 
No one is better acquainted than I am with the 
extent of Mr. Digby’s labours in the cause of humanity 
in India. But I think that very warmth of sympathy 
has, in course of time, succeeded in warping his 
judgment ;. and when he sees suftering in India— 
which exists in spite of all that British rule can do 
there—he thinks it exists decause of British rule, and 
not merely in spite of it. 

Figures can, we all know, prove anything ; and. I 
hope I shall not be thought rude if I frankly say that, 
in my opinion, the figures we so often see with regard 
to the “average income” of man, woman, and child, 
and so forth, are all rubbish, and mean nothing. I 
have lived in a rural district in Bengal, year in and 
year out, and I have lived in London; and I can say 
with absolute certainty that you can see and hear of 
more absolute misery and privation in a single winter’s 
night in London, than you could see in a twelvemonth 
in Bengal. 

I do not assert that Mr. Digby is gat“ all wrong ” 
—simply because in a task of such infinite magnitude 
as the British regeneration of India, some blunders 
must necessarily be made. I have always maintained 
that the Irish, or Gladstonian, system of jand adminis- 
tration that has gradually been established since Lord 
Ripon’s time in the Central Provinces, and to some 
extent in the North-Western Provinces, Bengal, the 
Punjab, Bombay, and Madras, would prove disastrous 
to the one great industry of those Provinces, 
agriculture; and it seems to me that my pre- 
dictions have been so far verified, that the famous 
“Three F’s” have invariably been followed by a 
fourth—Famine—and that the intensity of the famines 
has been greatest in those parts, such as the Central 
Provinces, that have been most exposed to the tender 
mercies of the land-reformers of the Irish school. 
This and similar blunders have undoubtedly been 
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made in the utmost good faith, and in the full belief 
that they would benefit India ; indeed, at least three 
or four of our ablest and most devoted administrators 
in India during the last twenty years have been land- 
aeformers of the Irish school. Their mistakes have, 
in my judgment, somewhat marred the general results 
of British rule.. > But still, taken as a whole, I believe 
that that rule has produced, is producing, and will 
produce, results quite as beneficent as those which 
Mr. Harmer has shown us in Burmah—results for 
which we should fail to find a parallel outside the 
British Empire. 
Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 
(Ex-Bombay Civil Service). 

I have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion 
there is justification for Mr. Digby’s assertion that 
the net effect of our rule in India has been to 
impoverish the masses of the people, and to render 
famine chronic. 

We claim that a prima facie case has been made out. 
The Indian authorities reject our conclusions, but 
refuse the inquiries necessary to determine the facts. 
Also they refuse to make public the result of inquiries 
made by them in 1881 and 1887. We therefore 


claim judgment against them on the old maxim of 


evidence, that “in all cases in which a_ party, having 
the production of the best evidence in his power, 
refuses to produce it, a presumption arises that, if pro- 
duced, it would be unfavourable to him.” 


Mr. A. P. Sinnett (Ex-Editor of the Pioneer, 
Allahabad). 

Mr. Digby’s attacks on the government of India 
have long since come to be regarded by Anglo-Indian 
journalists as unworthy of attention. In these days 
they do not even get the honours of refutation. As 
for famines, read Hunter’s “ Rural Bengal,” and get 
an idea of what famines were like in days before the 
British régime. Under native rule the people were left 
to perish by the million, and nobody cared. Now, 
whenever there is scarcity, measures of precaution are 
taken, and all the world hears of “another Indian 
famine.” ‘The loss of life now is infinitesimal, com- 
pared to what it used to be. As for “ impoverishment,” 
we have poured European capital into the country 
by scores of millions for public works and the 
establishment of factories, and we must have enriched 
India, instead of impoverishing it, to an extent that 
makes the “home charges ”—of which such agitators 
as-Digby always exaggerate the importance—a mere 
trifle in the balance. I believe, emphatically, after a 
long, ciose, and intimate observation of it, that the 
government of India is the best government in the 
world, bar none, whether we regard its moral inspira- 
tion or its efficiency as a machine. 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji (twice President of Indian 
National Congress). 

I received last evening your letter of the 2oth inst., 
with a copy of the Reviews or Reviews of the 
roth inst. I need not say how exceedingly grateful I 
feel to you for your interest in India. 
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You ask me “Whether there is any justification 
whatever for his (Mr. Digby’s) assertion that the net 
effect of British rule has been to impoverish India?” 

I am very sorry to say Mr. Digby is justified in his 
assertion that the net effect of our rule in India has 
been to impoverish our subjects and to render famine 
chronic. 

The best thing I can do, I think, is to send you a 
copy of my “ Poverty and Un-British Rule in India,” 
as the information which I can give you about my 
views, and about actual controversies that have taken 
place between me and Indian authorities. 


Mr. H. Stanley Newman (of the Sombay 
Guardian Mission Press). 

Your review of Mr. Digby’s book is right as far as 
it goes. Whatever inaccuracy or exaggeration there 
may be in some of Digby’s details, his main contention 
is undoubtedly true, the net effect of our rule in India 
has been to impoverish our subjects and render famine 
chronic. In many other ways, such as education, 
eradication of heathen abuses, administration of 
justice, maintenance of peace between race and race 
in India, in public security we have conferred almost 
infinite blessings by our rule. 

In one word, the sore is represented by absenteeism. 
Former rulers in India were tyrants, but squandered 
their resources in the country. Our administration is 
infinitely better, but it results in a perpetual drain of 
wealth out of India into England. Officials and 
merchants spend most of their incomes in England. 
The aim of Government officials (many of them 
excellent men in themselves) is not to die in India, 
but to come home and spend their pensions with their 
families in Cheltenham or Bournemouth. The 
charges come out of poor India. The Indian Govern- 
ment is a wonderfully elegant machine. To this we 
have added the magnificent network of railways, the 
delight of every one of us in India. By these we 
visit all the main centres in luxury. But who pays? 
The interest that every individual in India has to pay 
on this and other English enlightenments is 1s. 14d. 
per head per annum, equal to th:ee weeks’ food, 
although two hundred millions of the people may 
never enter a train? It is this constant and increasing 
drain of wealth from India to England that is making 
famine chronic. The easiest remedy (not the only 
one) is efficient irrigation. 


Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. 

Mr. Digby’s is, as you say, an appalling book. 
Mr. Digby I know, and I greatly like. I believe he 
is absolutely trustworthy. Possibly something can be 
said on the other side, but I feel that we have a 
terrible responsibility for the condition of India. 
That responsibility, so far as I can see, is very 
imperfectly realised, if it is recognised at all either by 
the British Government or by the British people. 
Yet if empire--of which we hear so much—has any 
meaning at all, we should manifest some interest in 
these half-starved, inarticulate millions. 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEYs. 


————_.————————— 


EXCITING HATRED AGAINST GERMANY. 
A Question oF EpiToRIAL ETHICS. 


Ir is very seldom that I venture to raise a question 
as to the ethical responsibility of my editorial confréres. 
But an article published in the Contemporary Review 
this month compels me to commend the question to 
the careful consideration of Mr. Bunting, the editor of 
that excellent magazine. The article is entitled 
“ Great Britain and Germany,” and is signed “ Ogni- 
ben,” and is from beginning to end one long, persistent, 
almost malignant effort to excite passion and prejudice 
against Germany and the Germans. The thesis of 
the writer is that the whole German race, from the 
Emperor down to the Socialists, are possessed by the 
fixed idea that their national destiny is to destroy the 
British Empire. 

This may be right, or it may be wrong, but is it 
wise, if we are threatened with so portentous a 
danger, to inflame popular feeling by such articles as 
this? Canan editor do the Devil’s work better than by 
allowing an anonymous correspondent to stoke the 
fires of national hatred in this fashion? It may be 
said that the British nation requires to be worked up 
to a knowledge of their danger, and in the process of 
waking up we cannot be too particular, but must use 
whatever weapon lies at hand. But surely there are 
limits, and Mr. Bunting’s contributor over-passes them 
when he says : “ A cherished leader of German politics 
assured his people that our Government had apologised 
for mentioning German soldiers at the same time with 
our own, knowing that he was saying the thing that 
was not.” In the same sentence “ Ogniben” says 
“that ethics are seldom allowed to encroach upon 
the domain of politics in the Fatherland.” It 
would seem, from the audacious use of this 
absolute lie, that ethics have little to do with contri- 
butions to the Contemporary Review. What Count 
von Biilow said was perfectly true. He never said 
that our Government had apologised for mentioning 
English and German soldiers at the same time. What 
he said was that he had received an explanation that 
Mr. Chamberlain did not intend to hurt the feelings 
of Germany by his remarks about German soldiers. 
The accuracy of this was substantially confirmed by 
Mr. Balfour in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons. The evil work of exciting national 
animosities and blowing upon the flames of race 
hatred attracts and destroys the energies of so many 
mortals of the baser sort that I profoundly regret to 
see the pages of the Contemporary Review disfigured 
in this fashion. 


OUR CONCESSIONS TO GERMANY. 


The force of “ Ogniben’s” article would have been 
strengthened rather than marred ifit had been cleansed 


from this flagitious appeal to national hatred. 
cording to him Germany stands alone in Europe, 
without a single sympathiser at the present time 
excepting the butcher of the Armenian Christians, 
But a secret spell seems to be wielded over 
the fortunes of the British Empire by the 
statesmen at Berlin, in virtue of which our own 
Prime Minister is so metamorphosed as to be 
unrecognisable. 
has been marked by almost humiliating forbearance 
and cordial friendship. We have given her more than 
all Continental Europe combined. Her trade and 
flourishing industries, carried on, it is true, with 
honesty, enterprise, and assiduity, have been built up 
on our own. But by his quixotic display of dis- 
interested and costly friendship Lord Salisbury has 
defeated his own ends. The Teuton will never be 
satisfied ; he will listen to no terms with the brutal 
Briton, whom he feels destined by Providence to sup- 
plant. 
THE AMBITIONS OF GERMANY. 


That it is the one steady aim of the German 
people to wrest from Great Britain her transmarine 
possessions is now as capable of demonstration as a 
sum in division. By shady devices intended to 
inflame ill-feeling between Russia and Great Britain 
Germany has forfeited the friendship and confidence 
of Russia, and now the next move of the Germans 
has as its object the estrangement of the United 
States from Great Britain. ‘The first move in this 
direction is the visit of Prince Henry to President 
Roosevelt. ‘“ Ogniben” makes great use of an article 
published by Professor Delbruck in the Preussischer 
JSahrbiicher of January, 1900, as to the ultimate objects. 
of Germany. Professor Delbruck said that German 
public opinion would make no terms of any kind 
with ambitious Albion, It is Germany’s turn to-day 
to make profit out of the martial bravery of the Boers,. 
but a day will come when a powerful Germany, 
mighty on the sea, will stand by the Afrikanders. 
It is rather too bad, however, to pretend that Professor 
Delbruck is in any way an exponent of the Kaiser's. 
ideas. The Professor was a friend of the Empress 
Frederick, but it is the first time I have ever seen 
him put forward as the organ of William II. 

The conclusion.of the whole matter, according to: 
“ Ogniben,” is that we ought to set our house in order,, 
and prepare for deadly war with Germany, a war 
which will be waged by the Kaiser the moment he 
feels that he is strong enough to take up the quarrel 
with advantage. What we have to do is to keep on 
the best terms with Russia and the United States, 
create a Customs Union for the British Empire, call 
together an inter-Colonial Parliament, and adopt a 
policy of decentralisation. These things constitute 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


the key of the situation and a programme for the 


future. 
MASKED EXECUTIONERS, 


It would be interesting to know why most spiteful 
articles which appear in the monthly reviews are 
nearly always anonymous. Perhaps it is due to the 
fact that men who do the Devil’s work prefer to wear 
a mask for the same reason that executioners in olden 
times disguised their identity from the general public. 
It is rather remarkable that this month two articles, 
which are obviously written with the object of exciting 
hatred, passion and all uncharitableness between 
England and Germany, should both be from the pens 
of writers who are ashamed to sign their names. 
“ Ogniben’s” article I have already noticed, but here 
in the Fortnightly we have an article which would 
almost seem to indicate that our old friend “ Diplo- 
maticus ” has come to life again under the pseudonym 
of “ Pollex.” ‘“ Diplomaticus” as a pseudonym was 
undoubtedly worn very thin. But why should Mr. 
Wolff be ashamed to sign his name—that is, if he is 
“ Pollex” ? Of course he may not be “ Pollex,” but 
the fact that he should be suspected of having written 
this article is only another reason why such essays 
should be substantiated by the name of the writer. 

SOME BULOW DEFINITIONS. 

“ Pollex,” whoever he may be, contributes to the 
Fortnightly Review an article intended to hold up 
Count von Biilow to ridicule. It is entitled “ Bismarck 
en Pantoufles,” and the writer takes an opportunity of 
saying the nastiest things he can invent about the 
fourth Chancellor of the German Empire. He is 
superficial, a dandy of debate, the Duc de Grammont 
of Germany, a Chancellor in Dresden china, whose 
superficial audacity is almost as much to be marvelled 
at as his essential and absurd feebleness. He is a 
feuilletoniste of a statesman, a clumsy juggler, and a 
shallow judge of circumstance and character. 

GERMANY’S POLITICAL BANKRUPTCY. 

As the net result of this combination of all the 
vices and weaknesses, Count von Biilow is landing 
German foreign policy in a tolerably comprehensive 
bankruptcy. The negotiations between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia for common action against the 
German tariff would mean nothing else than the 
isolation of Berlin, the ruin of the entire Bismarckian 
system, and the premature termination of Count 
von Biilow’s career. 

According to “ Pollex,” Count von Biilow has 
publicly handled England in a fashion which no foreign 
statesman has indulged in for the last two centuries. 
* Pollex ” fails to notice one or two things—first, that the 
Kaiser, whose man he is, and whose policy he must 
render possible, has made up his mind that he 
would allow no intervention against England on 
behalf of the South African Republic. Whatever the 
Kaiser’s reason for this decision may be, the fact is 
undoubted. Every month that the war has lasted 
has roused continually increasing indignation on the 
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part of the Germans that they should be compelled 
to stand silently by and see this outrage perpetrated 
by the British Empire upon their kinsfolk in South 
Africa. Count von Biilow was bound, therefore, in 
order to minimise the Kaiser’s difficulty of carrying 
out an African policy, to bring out into clear relief 
before the German public the advantages which the 
Kaiser had been able to wring from England, and at 
the same time to administer to Mr. Chamberlain and his 
colleagues those digs in the ribs which no one can 
say they have not richly deserved. But it is mon- 
strous to hold Count von Biilow responsible for anything 
more than the mere form of ministerial declarations. 
Take, for instance, the very first charge against him, 
that he brought in his Bill for doubling the German 
Navy immediately after the defeat of Colenso. Not 


‘even “ Pollex” will argue that Von Biilow was the 


master mind who decided that coup. In like manner the 
repudiation of Mr. Chamberlain’s effusive proclamation 
of an Anglo-German alliance which astonished the world 
at Leicester must have been dictated by the Kaiser, and 
the same thing is true concerning the way in which 
Germany used the Anglo-German Chinese agreement 
for the purpose of strengthening her position with 
Russia and of satisfying German ill-will against 
England. Therefore, instead of attacking Von Bulow, 
“ Pollex” is striking at the man who is behind Von 
Biilow, for all that Bulow can be said to be personally 
responsible for was the amount of mustard with which 
he served up his master’s beef. 
THE “ ALLIANCE” DELUSION. 

“ Pollex” says that Von Biilow’s speech upon the 
seizure of the Bundesrath was exactly such a speech 
as might have been expected had the British policy 
been an abject surrender extorted from a reluctant and 
hostile Power. But as a matter of fact was not this 
very much the case? In spite of the gravest warnings, 
we insisted. upon stopping and searching a German 
steamer, and then being sternly called to account we ran 
away from our position and accepted without demur 
almost every article in the German contention. “ Pollex” 
complains that the most distasteful exhibition of the 
Chancellor's pretty wit was when, on the debate 
following the visit of the Kaiser to the Queen’s 
funeral, Von Bilow explained that the visit had no 
political meaning on the German side, but that if 
England chose to indulge in sentimental expecta- 
tions on the subject, it would be absurd for Germany 
to rebuff her enthusiastic advances. “ Pollex” declares 
that when he (Von Biilow) indulges in platitudes, Eng- 
land feels like Anna Karenina trying to live with her 
irreproachable and detestable prig of a husband. 
“ Pollex” admits that Mr. Chamberlain’s Leicester 
speech was a humiliating incident in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s career. More exalted nonsense than the 
suggestion of a Teutonic - American alliance 
was never uttered by any public man. Von 
Biillow did not say anything approaching this in 
severity. He let Mr. Chamberlain down promptly, 
and made profit out of the Colonial Secretary’s 





‘bery has lost his chance. 
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blunder so as to strengthen Germany’s relations with 
Russia. -A few weeks later Count von Biilow re- 
vealed to. Mr. Chamberlain and the world that the 
Anglo-German agreement touching Portuguese East 
Africa, upon which the Colonial Minister had laid 
mysterious stress, had been confidentially communi- 
cated to the diplomacy of St. Petersburg, and approved 
by Russia before it was signed. 
LORD LANSDOWNE’S IMAGININGS. 

His worst offence, however, was that he used the 
Yiang-tse Kiang agreement, which Lord Lansdowne 
had imagined was intended to turn the Russians out of 
Manchuria, as certifying nothing beyond England’s per- 
mission for the Germans to enter the Yiang-tse Kiang 
Valley. But if Mr. Chamberlain will be so incredibly 
stupid as“ Pollex” makes him out, and Lord Lansdowne 
persists in being so inconceivably simple, why should 
Count von Biilow be blamed. because he has to explain 
what ought to be plain enough without any explana- 
tion? 

The ugly significance of these articles is that they 
display .a fixed determination on the part of an 
influential element in the Unionist ranks to excite 
against Germany the same irrational, uncharitable, 
pestilential sentiment as was the bane of our foreign 
policy so long when it was directed against Russia. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S OPPORTUNITY. 
Jor 1s THE MAN OF THE EMERGENCY. 

Tue Fortnightly Review devotes its first article to a 
discussion of Mr, Chamberlain’s chances of succeeding 
to the Premiership. ‘ Calchas” writes clearly and 
well, has definite views, and expresses them with 
commendable clearness. 

LORD ROSEBERY’S LOST CHANCE. 

The thesis which he lays down is that Lord Rose- 
The Chesterfield speech 
was oracular beyond any of equal interest ever known 
in British affairs. It enabled everyone to interpret it 
after his own wish, and to maintain that it confirmed 
him in his prejudices, opinions and views. After the 
speech he might have put his back into. the work and 
undertaken the organisation of a Chesterfield party, 
but he went back into his retirement, and one whole 
month full of psychological moments passed. away. 
Though he probably retains the power to split the 
Liberal Party, and perhaps ought to exercise it, his 
opportunity for reconstructing a solid Opposition upon 
a Liberal Imperialist foundation is gone. 

AMBIGUITY ABOUT IRELAND. 
The fundamental weakness of the Chesterfield 


‘speech was the jejune ambiguity of the reference to 


the Irish question. We are face to face with the first 
clear-minded separatist movement in Ireland since the 
Fenians. Yet Lord Rosebery shirks’ answering the 
question whether or not he repudiates Home Rule 
root and branch. ‘That-question must be answered. 


If he repudiates Home Rule it would ‘probably lead 
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him and. his followers to a high, if not a controlling, 
place in the Unionist Party. But “ Calchas ” recognises 
with despair that it is all nonsense to hope that Lord 
Rosebery could carry the Party with him in repudiating 
Home Rule.. The Home Rulers are probably now in 
more complete, possession of the Party machine than 
they were in .1894. Gladstonians will withdraw 
nothing, qualify nothing, and. defend everything in 
the past of Liberalism. So long as this situation 
continues the utmost Lord Rosebery can do is to 
convert the Opposition into a pair of Siamese twins, 
with a difference-——Siamese. twins with their faces set 
contrary ways, and full of the desire to walk in 
opposite directions. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS PREMIER. 

‘This being so, “ Calchas dismisses Lord Rosebery 
as a possible man for the emergency. ‘The only man 
for the emergency is not Lord Rosebery, but Mr. 
Chamberlain. For four years to come the most 
powerful Imperialist majority of recent times will be 
supreme in Parliament. It desires nothing more than 
to be strongly led. It contains within its ranks the 
Minister who in energy, tenacity, practical insight, and 
fighting force is almost infinitely superior to all other 
men in public life. The solution, therefore, to which 
“Calchas” points is the revitalising of the Unionist 
Party by the recognition that Mr. Chamberlain is its 
leader. ‘The question before the country in the next 
three or four years is not between the Unionist 
Cabinet and a Cabinet drawn from the present Oppo- 
sition, but between a strong Unionist Cabinet and a 
weak Unionist Cabinet. This alternative presents 
itself in the choice between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour as Prime Minister. He admits that there is a 
prejudice against Mr. Chamberlain, somewhat of an 
intelligible, but mostly of a discreditable nature, among 
the Unionist Party. But if the Colonial Secretary were 
a person of hereditary title, it would not be possible 
to dispute his pre-eminent fitness to succeed Lord 
Salisbury. He won the General Election. Without 
him the present Government could not stand, against 
him it is very doubtful. whether any Government 
could stand for long. ‘To the objection made by 
those who argue that Mr. Chamberlain cannot be 
spared from the Colonial Office, “ Calchas” replies by 
triumphantly declaring that as Lord Salisbury remained 
at the Foreign Office when he was Prime Minister, 
there is no reason why Mr. Chamberlain should not 
continue at the Colonial Office. 

‘To sum up'the whole matter according to “ Calchas,” 
acting upon Lord Rosebery’s arguments about national 
efficiency, Mr. Chamberlain ought to be Prime 
Minister. 





A LIVELY and good-natured account of the way our 
military officers administer law in recently conquered 
districts in South Africa is given by “ Whitshed ” in the 
United Service Magazine. He calls it “ Administration 
in the Rough.” He remarks on the surprise evinced 
when the “ rough” tribunal refused to accept bribes of 
any kind. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


‘IN PRAISE OF GERMANY, 


Ar a time when many Scribes and Pharisees 


-are doing their worst to stir bad blood between 


speakers of German and speakers of English, 
it is refreshing to come on the paper in Scribner's 
by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly Assistant 
Secretary to the U.S. Treasury. His subject is the 
American “commercial invasion” of Europe. He 
begins by saying that “industrially it is no 
longer the Old World. It is New Europe and Old 
America. It is New Europe, a land of undeveloped 
possibilities, abounding in opportunities for keen 
captains of industry. It is mature America, the 
exemplar of modern industrial methods, perfected 
mechanical ideas, and ripe economic polity.” 

After this strikingly felicitous opening the writer 
passes in review the situation in Austria and Italy, 
and comes to deal with Germany. Seldom has the 
heroic advance made by Germany within a single 
generation been more eloquently stated. 

GERMANY THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, 

This is his picture of Germany thirty-five years 
ago : 

A great plain covering the entire north and east of the country 
where small crops were grown at high cost and with great 
labour ; a table-land in the south almost as barren ; a few sea- 
ports, in only two of which was there entrance for vessels of the 
deepest draught ; a large system of shallow rivers ; fertile valleys 
in the south and west, but covering not over one-tenth of the area 
of the country ; large deposits of low-grade iron ore ; acoal area 
limited in extent with deep-lying seams from which came a 
product of poor quality ; small deposits of copper, lead, and zinc ; 
a large forest in the south ; a small commerce ; a manufacturing 
industry hardly worthy of the name; a disordered currency, a 
disorganised banking system, a deranged financial system, a 
confused foreign policy ; a people divided into twenty-three 
States with only the tie of a common customs union, the coercion 
ot the Prussian hegemony, and 2 common language and litera- 
ture-—such were the materials of thirty-five years ago, out of 
which modern Germany was to be constructed. 


GERMANY NOW, 


A population numbering 56,000,000, firmly united into a 
great national state ; a system of internal communication the 
second largest in the world ; a foreign commerce inferior only 
to that of England and the United States, which has reached 
out to the uttermost parts of the world in its conquest of 
markets, and has won its place in the face of long-standing 
commercial connections; a system of industry which has 
utilised to the full every resource the nation possessed, which 
has brought the waste places under cultivation, and by careful 
methods of scientific agriculture has developed the yield 
of the soil more than threefold, creating de nove 
the beet-sugar findustry ; a system which has quadrupled the 
production of coal and tripled the production of iron ; which 
has developed the greatest chemical trade, the second largest 
electrical industries, the third textile, iron, and steel industries, 
and the second shipping system of the whole world ; 
which has tripled the city population, reduced a large and threat- 
ening emigration to insignificant proportions, raised wages, in- 
creased the value of land, and tripled the revenues of the State ; 
a strong, self-reliant, progressive, prosperous nation—such is 
modern Germany, the result of thirty years of nation-building. 

Never before in the industrial history of the world, unless we 
except the victory of the same race in the Low Countries over 
the waves and tides of the German Ocean, has such success been 
achieved against such heavy odds. 
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“tHE GREATESE NATION IN THE WORLD,” 

Germany, the writer points out, had none of the 
advantages which gave England and the United 
States so excellent a start in the economic race :— 

Germany must needs dredge her seaports, deepen her rivers, 
supply her ‘deficiencies in raw material by importation, import 
the machinery for her factories, and the technical skill to direct 
the machinery ; build a railroad system to carry her manufac- 
tured goods long distances to the sea-coast; and when she 
has done all this must fight her way into markets which 
England and France had long since occupied. To do 
all this while guarding against invasion on _ bot 
frontiers, and bearing a heavy burden of taxation 
and military service, to succeed with no other aids than 
those of the national genius for hard work and the national 
ambition for a great and commanding place among nations, and 
to win such success in the face of such difficulties, is an 
achievement before which both England and America should 
uncover in admiration and surprise. If the measure of success 
which a nation achieves over adverse circumstances is the test of 
greatness, then Germany is the greatest nation in the world. 

This, from an American statesman, is high praise 
indeed. Germany, he concludes, will be “ our keenest 
rival,” 


_ ———— 


** Suecessors of the Telephone.” 

‘THE Twentieth Century promises to make heavier 
demands on the imagination than even the nine- 
teenth with all its procession of scientific marvels. 
Mr. Walden Fawcett in Harfer’s writes on the 
“Successors of the Telephone,” and goes on to 
describe a breath-taking series of sequels to Edison’s 
revolutionary invention. He sketches the electograph 
which can despatch pictures at the rate of one inch a 
minute ; the telephonograph which automatically re- 
cords and reproduces telephonic conversations 2,000 
times, if you will, from a single record ; the wireless tele- 
phony of Prof. Collins, which transmits spoken words 
great distances through the ground without the use of 
a connecting wire ; messages telephoned without wires 
across the Delaware river—a distance of fully a mile ; 
Dr.,Pupin’s coils at frequent intervals in a submarine 
cable, which so strengthens the tones transmitted 
that men will be able to talk across the ocean quite 
distinctly ; Dr. Gray’s wireless telephony under water ; 
and Col. Heap’s topophone, a device for enabling 
observers to hear and to locate sounds otherwise 
inaudible through distance. The whole article con- 
stitutes a most vigorous exercise in the imaginative 
faculty. 





THE story of Ruskin’s early love and later friendship 
for the lady who became Lady Mount Temple is 
pleasantly related by W. G. Collingwood in Good Words. 
Ruskin fell in love with her in her maiden days at Rome, 
where he had gone under dread of consumption. “A 
few glimpses of a far-away beauty ” made a man of him. 
He never saw her again for ten years, when she was 
married. He called her “Isola,” because she was: so 
unapproachable ; but later he styled husband and wife 
respectively Philos and Phile, even “dear papa” and 
“dearest mamma.” He signed himself their “ devoted 
St. C.”—either Chrysostom or Christopher, or both! 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE Quarterly Review for January contains a 
summary of the progress made in the South African 
War during last year. The article is chiefly historical, 
and does not contain much suitable for quotation, but it 
is accompanied byan excellent map showing the districts 
cleared, and lines of blockhouses. The writer calcu- 
lates that each of the sixty-nine columns organised by 
Lord Kitchener accounts on an average for only four or 
five Boers per week. As to the exact number of Boers 
put out of action, the writer calls attention to the fact that 
in the thirteen months of Lord Kitchener’s command 
from November, 1900, to December, 1901, only 5,838 
rifles were captured, or only one-third of the number 
of Boers reported as put out of action. Even if the 
Boers have only 10,000 men still in the field, says 
the writer, at the present rate of capture it will take 
from one to two years before they are disposed of. 
He explains this by saying that at no time has the 
field-force been large enough for work, and comments 
on the remarkable fact that out of 350,000 men no 
men of commanding capacity have come to the 
front. ‘The continuance of the war, he concludes, 
is wearing down our Army, as well as reducing the Boers; 
it is giving our rivals and enemies all over the world oppor- 
tunities of injuring us; and, last but not least, in the eyes of 
the people of Europe andjAmerica, it is destroying our prestige. 


MartTiaAL Law. 

The Edinburgh Review _ continues to live up to its 
reputation for staid disapproval of the Government’s 
antics in South Africa. In the January number is a 
paper upon Martial Law, which might cause anyone 
less reckless and ignorant than our present Ministers 
to think a little before they proceed any further in the 
creation of rebellion in South Africa. The reviewer 
takes by no means the extreme view against martial 
law which is held by many lawyers; but the fact that 
he admits that it is often necessary, and that it may 
have been necessary in South Africa, makes his con- 
demnation of the actual course taken by Ministers all 
the more weighty. He begins by laying it down that 
martial law, according to the best authorities, is un- 
known to the law of England, and declares that no act 
of indemnity can cover unnecessary acts of violence 
and robbery. Butif there is no constitutional power 
to proclaim martial law, says the reviewer, a Govern- 
ment which proceeds to such a step should only do so 
after having taken every possible precaution against 
its unjust j administration, and a heavy responsibility, 
therefore, rests upon the Government :— 


‘Before we have martial law at a time when the Courts are 
open, a time of peace in contemplation of law, let it be clearly 
proved that the resources of the ordinary law are inadequate. 
It is to be hoped, and for ourselves we shall assume, that the 
Government have kept in view throughout not only the require- 
ments of repelling invasion and stamping out rebellion, but 
also the importance of not unnecessarily depriving any subject 
of the Crown of the protection of that ordinary municipal law 
under which he is accustomed to live and move and have his 
being. 

The reviewer blames the Government for not taking 
Parliament into their confidence as to the real situa- 





tion which called forth the proclamation of military 


law. The argument that the soldiers advised it 

does not absolve the Government from responsibility. 

That rests upon the Ministry. 

THE MARAIS CASE. 

The reviewer deals in detail/with the Marais case, 
condemning the decision of the Privy Council :— 

That body appears to have treated the matter as though it 
were a concession by the military power that Courts are still 
allowed to sit and try certain classes of cases, and as though 
their jurisdiction were limited to what is thus conceded. We 
submit that to hold such a view involves asmisunderstanding of 
the facts of the situation and the legal and constitutional 
position. 

With all respect to the Judicial Committee we ‘believe that 
the authorities which we have referred to justify us in affirming 
that while the ordinary Courts are open it is time of peace, and 
martial law is illegal, and that while the Courts are open every 
citizen is by law entitled to be saved harmless against the 
exercise of martial law. If he is arrested by the military power, 
it is without legal authority, and he is entitled to be released 
forthwith. We cannot understand how, in time of peace, the 
civil Court can recognise any authority of martial law. Those 
Courts are bound to give effect to all civil rights, and one of the 
first of these is security from illegal arrest, That a civil Court 
should, as the Cape Courts have apparently done, decline 
jurisdiction and refuse their aid to a subject of the Crcwn whose 
civil rights are invaded, because the Executive has issued a 
Proclamation of Martial Law, appears to us to be a gran rifiute 
unworthy of those high traditions which have for generations 
been upheld by the judiciaries of all English-speaking nations. 

It would have been far better, he says, that the 
officers of the Civil Power should have been pre- 
vented by vis major from executing the decree of the 
Civil Courts than that those Courts should ingloriously 
have struck their flag without an attempt to exercise 
their undoubted function of protecting the liberties 
and rights of the citizen. ‘The reviewer might have 
added that the Civil Courts apparently never desired 
to protect any citizens, but welcomed military intrusion 
as an excuse for handing over the Dutch to 
persecution. 

The writer points out that in 1715 and 1745 no 
rebel was tried or punished by martial law :— 

_In the case of prisoners taken in arms one can well imagine 
that it must be a distasteful duty for a gallant, officer to try and 
condemn to death or penal servitude a man with whom he had a 
few days previously contended as an honourable opponent, albeit 
a rebel. 

Unfortunately, there is no reason to “imagine” 
this, in view of recent events. But!that is a detail. 
What is more important, the reviewer protests against 
the idea that military tyranny’can deal satisfactorily 
with civil discontent. “The function of martial law 
is to suppress,” he says, “and not to allay ” :— 

There is a dangerous delusion involved in the common phrase 
of ‘‘ stamping out ” disaffection and rebellion. You may stamp 
them down and you may stamp them under, but stamp them 
out you cannot; so long as you apply your martial law you can 
prevent them from raising their head or from hindering you 
from carrying to a successful termination the task you have in 
hand, and such a result may well justify your measures of 
severity ; but below the fires smoulder unquenched, if stamped 
under, and the Government that is content to walk delicately 
upon the crust that has been ground into a seeming quiescence 
by the iron foot of martial law will find before long that its path 
lies in truth and in deed fer ignes suppositos cineri doleso, 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 
Two CooL PROPOSALS. 
(1.) Keep Our THE FOREIGNER. 

Few men have brought so much keen common- 
sense to bear on the South African question during 
its later stages as Mr. Frederick Greenwood, and | 
naturally turned with interest to his paper in the 
Nineteenth Century entitled “A Violent Proposal.” 
Mr. Greenwood refers to the extravagant expectation 
of an enormous boom in the prosperity of the 
Transvaal as soon as the War is over, and bases 
his remarks chiefly upon the statements of Mr. 

B. Robinson, who told us that the wealth 
of the country has not yet been scratched, that great 
stretches of gold-bearing land have not yet been 
touched, and that there are literally mountains of 
copper, silver, cobalt, lead, and diamonds. This is 
the great Eldorado which is being held up before the 
eyes of the world. As in our English autumn we see 
roof, ridge, and telegraph wire packed with seawardly 
attentive birds, so we may fancy these gentry of both 
sexes lining the strand on all the seven seas in readi- 
ness for flight to South Africa. Mr. Greenwood 
declares with uncompromising directness that he 
would not let any of these people land in the country. 
He would keep these people out by every possible 
means usual and unusual, and Mr. Greenwood has 
very good reasons for urging this adoption of a 
modified Krugerist policy upon the British Govern- 
ment. ‘There is a slump in trade on the Continent. 
‘Thousands of German workmen are out of employ- 
ment. If once the bars are down in South Africa and 
everyone can scramble for what he can take in that 
Tom Tiddler’s ground of a Continent, the Transvaal 
will be submerged by hundreds of thousands of 
Germans. The German Government will do every- 
thing to encourage the German stream to South Africa. 
What Mr. Greenwood foresees is that three or four 
years after the last Boer has fired his last cartridge we 
shall be face to face with a dominant majority of non- 
English Outlanders, who will bring with them into the 
new country the bitterest possible dislike of the 
Government which has spent two hundred millions 
sterling in order to seize the Rand. A cynic the 
other day remarked pensively that he could imagine 
nothing better for humanity than the sudden conver- 
sion of the whole of the gold of the Rand into dry 
leaves, into which fairy gold is usually transformed in 
nursery legends. That would no doubt be a righteous 
penalty, but Mr. Greenwood’s vision holds out a much 
richer prospect of retribution for unjust and causeless 
war. We shall then have spent our money and our 
blood in order to establish in the Rand a majority of 
those whose sentiments concerning England and the 
English finds accurate expression i1 the cartoons of 
the Lustige Blatter and Simplicissinus. This would be 
worse than losing the gold. 

There is a great deal to be said in favour of Mr. 
Greenwood’s plea from the point of view of common 
sense, but, as in the old time, it is probable that the 
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counsel of the wise shall be brought to nought in 
order that we may not escape the penalty due for our 
sins. 

(2.) BrincG IN THE CHINESE. 

Mr. Leys follows up Mr. Greenwood’s plea for 
excluding the foreigner by a vigorous argument in 
favour of importing thousands of Chinamen for the 
purpose of working the mines. He thinks that by 
the substitution of Chinese for Kaffir labour, there 
would be an additional profit of 5s. per ton, or 


38 per cent. upon the cost of working the 
Rand mines. ‘The non-dividend paying mines 
would become prosperous enterprises. The 


Chinese would be delighted to come ; each Chinaman 
would be worth at least 5s. to 8s. a head in taxes to 
the Government, and besides, says the benevolent Mr. 
Leys, this solution of the Labour Question in South 
Africa by the importation of Chinese would prevent 
the Imperial and social iniquity of taxing the con- 
quered natives of the country to enforce them to give 
up several months of the year the labours of all their 
able-bodied men to their masters, 


THE HARVEST OF DRAGON’s ‘TEETH. 

Two papers in the Empire Review suggest what a 
terrible problem we have on our hands in South Africa, 
even if the war issue in victory for our troops. The 
Hon. Charles W. Hutton, member of the Executive 
Council and late Treasurer of Cape Colony, enlarges 
on the dangers of responsible government in South 
Africa. He exclaims, “Let England pause before 
delegating power to those who at heart are, and for 
many generations to come will continue to be, her 
sworn foes.” He records that while “twenty years 
ago the Dutch Reformed Church was truly and 
thoroughly loyal,” it now, through its ministers, aids 
and abets the rebellion. In conclusion he urges, 
“Surely the Crown lawyers of England can frame 
an enactment rescinding so much of the present 
constitution as the circumstances require, and substi- 
tuting a government under the strong arm of Imperial 
rule !” 

The other paragraph is much more ominous. It 
occurs in a paper by Charlotte Birch on “ Openings 
for Young Women in South Africa.” She says :— 

Only people who have lately visited South Africa can fully 
realise the extent to which it is honeycombed with disloyalty, and 
only residents of long standing fully appreciate from experience 
or observation that every marriage between Boers and English 
means the preponderance of Dutch influence, and that the 
children born of such marriages are in education, feeling and 
in political sympathies entirely Dutch. This is the case whether 
an English woman marries a Dutch farmer or a Boer woman 
marries an Englishman. 

Things have come to an awful pass when even inter- 
marriage between the two races—which is generally 
expected to act as an emollient of racial feuds—only 
extends the area of Dutch antagonism to our rule. 
This single fact—if it be a fact—is more decisive of 
eventual paramountcy in South Africa than all our 
armies and ail our fleets. 
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M. BLOCH. 
His CAREER AND WRITINGS. 

THERE are only two men in London who knew the 
late M. Bloch intimately, who have worked with him, 
and who could converse with him in Russian. One 
is Dr. E. T. Dillon, of the Daily Telegraph, the other 
Mr. R. E. C. Long, of the Review or ReEviEws. 
Both: contribute to the Februaty magazines articles 
upon the deceased. Dr. Dillon writes in the Mew 
Liberal Review, Mr.iR. E.C. Long in the Fortnightly. 
site M. BLOCH’S EARLY LIFE. 

Dr. Dillon enters into most detail concerning 
M. Bloch’s youth and upbringing. He says -— 

“tt The first observation I made in life,” M. Bloch lately ‘re-’ 
marked to me, ‘‘ was that ‘education, culture is theonly passport 
to success ; and as it. was. not bestowed upon me~by others I 
resolved to, obtain, it for myself.” In time—it seemed a long 
time to him—he accumulated money enough to allow him to fil 
in the blanks of.a very meagre education, and for lack of facilities 
in Russia he set out for Berlin, where'for three years he worked 
as ‘hard as a student whose career depends upon ‘the progress he 
makes in his university'studies. _To the acquisition of languages 
M. Bloch devoted a considerable portion of his time, and he was 
finally able to speak English, German, French and Russian, 
besides Polish, to write rapidly and correctly in the last four, 
and to wield with a certain rugged -force, terseness, and even 
sloguense the{supple language of Mickiewicz, in which he always 
preferred to speak. There is somewhat in this period of M. 
Bloch’s life that reminds one of Mr. Rhodes’s course of self- 
culture on his return home from another continent. 

BANKER AND RAILWAY CONSTRUCTOR. 

Dr, Dillon says :— 

Back in Warsaw again, this time in full’ possession of all the 
passports of success which were denied to the men of his race 
in’ Russia, M.*Bloch found, the problem of. success easy of 
solution, He turned, his attention in the first instance to 
railways, their organisation and working ; and having mastered 
all the details by studying them at first hand, he published a 
work in Russian and in French, entitled.“ Russian Railways,” 
which aroused the attention and obtained’ the approval of all 
competent ‘critics, among whom were several members of the 
Imperial Government. This was -his first. public success, 
achieved after long and dreary years of toil and study, and it 
was the turning-point in his career. 

‘Recognised henceforth as the foremost man.in the railway 
world, he was entrusted with the construction of the Landvarovo- 
Romensky and the Ivangorod-Dombrovsky lines. He next 
organised the well-known company of the South Russian 
Railways, and having carried‘ out ‘thesé vast’ undertakings 
successfully, in. the face’ of difficilties of which the west 
European has no conception, he was appointed manager-in- 
chief of a whole group of railways. The Imperial Government, 
alive to the importance of the services he had rendered to the 
State—for the lines. in question possessed high strategic as well 
as economic importance—made him a member of the Learned 
Committee of the Ministry of Finances, a post which he retained 
‘up to the day of his death. For many years after this he was 
largely instrumental in drafting, amending, and proposing bills 
which were embodied later on in the legislation of the Empire. 


HIS PRACTICAL CHARACTER, 


Mr. Long indignantly combats the popular delusion 
that he was a dreamer and a theorist :— 

It should hardly be necessary to explain that dreamers do not 
administer railways and finance empires, Yet this, to put it 
shortly, was the essence of M. Bloch’s career. He was above 
all a man of work ; secondarily only a publicist, and in both an 
embodied propaganda against dreams and delusions, When all 
Russia had succumbed to the impossible ideals of the Slavo- 
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philes, he was writing books to teach her that in honest finance 
and in better communications lay the only road to salvation. 
Though a sincere friend to the country of his birth, and con- 
nected by many ties with ultramontane Polish patriotism, he 
recognised the fact that in open provocation of their masters the 
present path of Polish prosperity does not lie; and he devoted 
his talents and his influence to establishing better relations with 
Russia by means of a movement which he lived to see attaining 
a very great measure of success. 
HIS PRESCIENCE. 

Mr. Long rightly lays. great stress upon the 
extraordinary perspicacity with which he predicted, 
even in number and detail, the course of events in the 
South African war. When General Buller set out to 
relieve Ladysmith M. Bloch declared that the English 
would need.a majority of four or five to one before 
they could ‘break ‘down the first line of the Boer 
defence. When Lord Roberts occupied Bloemfontein 
he published a pamphlet forecasting the future with 
prophetic accuracy :— 

Yet from beginning to end it was a mass of cogent reasoning 
and’ confident: prediction that the war, so far from being near its 
end, had hardly ended its beginning. Having passed in review 
the topography of South Africa, the character of its communica- 
tions, its resources. of food, and the character of its people, 
M. Bloch declared that after the regular warfare was over a 
period lasting for years of the severest guerilla warfare would 
ensue, which, in default of a formal peace, could only be ended 
by the hunting down of every individual Boer in the field. 
M. Bloch’s conclusion was that there would be only one way to 
subjugate the Boers, and that was to build lines of blockhouses 
along the chief communications, to subdue the country district 
by district, and to rely upon patience and the attrition of years 
to do the rest. The causes of this, he declared, would be the 
vastness of the country, the peculiar military characteristics of 
the Boers, the dithculty of provisioning isolated ‘British forces, 
and so on. 

HIS BOOKS. 

Mr. Long says :— 

To summarise M. Bloch’s publications even briefly would 
require a volume. The works in the possession of the writer, 
excluding his;innumerable pamphlets, articles and contributions 
to the daily press of Russia, and his translated works, which he 
supervised in minute detail, fill some ten thousand—mostly 
quarto—pages. In 1875 he published in. two volumes an 
important work. upon the Russian railways, but most of which 
is purely statistical Three years later appeared a more 
important’ work dealing with the’ same subject. This book, 
**The Influence of Railways upon the Economic Condition of 
Russia,” occupies five quarto volumes, and describes in detail the 
effect of the newly-constructed railway network upon the whole 
social and economic organisation of the Russian people. In 
1882, after another interval of three years, he had completed 
his ‘* History of Russian Finance in the Nineteenth Century.” 
This work fills four volumes, or fifteen hundred quarto pages, 
and is not a mere aggregation of columns of figures, but a history 
of Russia during eighty years of the last century, on every page 
of which may be seen the author’s extraordinary knowledge of 
politics and finance. He produced, on the same vast scale, a 
work upon ‘*The Comparative Economic Conditions of the 
Russian Provinces.” He investigated the conditions of agricul- 
ture in Russia and Poland, and produced two separate works 
dealing, with these subjects at a time when he was already 
occupied in writing his ‘* Future of War.” He began a great 
movement, which has since produced very beneficial results, by 
publishing a volume upon ‘** Agricultural Banks in Russia and 
Abroad.” 

“*The War of the Future” is not—as it appeared in English 
—a mere statistical survey of military and economic facts. It 
would have been much more appropriately entitled ‘*‘ A Cyclo- 
peedia of Modern Life.” In its four thousand pages may be 
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found in elaborate detail almost every fact of importance in the 
life of modern Europe. It contains what is probably the most 
compact and proportioned exposition of the moral, political, 
social and economic conditions of Europe to be found in any 
language. It describes in detail every pending or probable 
cause of international strife. It sums up everything, from the 
consequences of Bismarckism to the nutritive value of a Russian 
navvy’s food. 
HIS SCHEMES. 

While producing all these books— . 

He was still engaged with innumerable projects. connected 
with his various studies. | He contributed scores of' pamphlets to 
the Russian, French and German press. “He continued his 
relations with the Russian Ministry of Finance. He carried 
through a, favourite project by creating a great museum of war 
and peace’ at Lucerne. He supervised the translation of his 
books, and designed ‘hundreds of vast tableaux displaying 
pictorially the comparative conditions of wWar:and peace. He 
followed the events of the South African War; and on the 
outbreak of the Chinese revolt came ‘especially to England as 
the fountain-head' of Sinology, advocating views which have 
certainly been justified by events, that Europe had nothing to 

din and éverything to lose by interference in Chinese affairs. 

é‘lectured at the Hague, in’Paris, and in London, and drew 
up ‘a’ vast scheme, éxttadrdinatily perfect in detail; for'& propa- 
ganda against militarismin Europe, 4 project which unfortunately 
he did not live to realise. His zeal for ideas never hampered 
hiniin his career of practical good’ He tatight the Russians 
the value of railways, of intensive agriculture, and of practical 
education, and thus did’ more than any other man to arrest the 
process of economic'decay begun by the Emancipation: And, 
to'His personal credit it may be added, at a time when Russia 
was a hotbed°of corruption he acquired a large fortune without® 
losing the reputation of an incorruptible man. 

, ae oll 


THE NEMESIS OF MASSACRE. 
Tue CoLLaPse or “ ABDUL THE DAMNED.” 

“One born jn Turkey” gives, in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews; a most valuable survey 
of “the Turkish Situation.” French intervention and 
the capture of Miss Stone have made Turkey and no 
longer China the Asiatic centre of observation. They 
advertise the collapse of the Sultan’s policy. Since 
his accession in 1876 he has. aimed at minimising 
European interference ny ‘Turkish affairs. 

He had restricted “the capitulations” which gave 
foreigners right to be tried before their own. consular, 
courts... He had so worked that the form alone 
remained ; the essence had been removed.’ The last 
step was taken last March, when the foreign mails 
were seized, 

THE SULTAN’S APPARENT: ‘TRIUMPH, 

Meantime a Moslem revival had been sedulously 
fostered.. ‘The writer is careful to acknowledge that 
in Asiatic’ Turkey, with 3,000,000 Christians among 
15,000,000 Moslems, . “the present Ottoman 
Government, with all its faults, has given to this 
Christian population a rude order, joinéd to a pitiless 
taxation, which is an advance on the past.” Popula- 
tion, trade, wealth had increased :— 

Abdul Hamid was never, in the eyes of his subjects and the 
Moslem world, so completely Sultan and Caliph as when 
Christian massacre (1895-96) led to no remonstrance from 
Christian Powers, and was succeeded, ‘instead, by the abject 
defeat of Greece—a Christian realm. 

Yet just after twenty-five years of apparently suc- 
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cessful rule, the Sultan’s policy suffered ignominious 
collapse. ‘The seizure of foreign mails was resisted 
by the joint action of the ambassadors of five Powers. 
The French occupation of Mitylene had, as its real 
motive, not the immediate and ostensible ground, but 
the termination of the Sultan’s anti-foreign policy. 
The Sultan’s policy five years ago had, it is true, 
greatly reduced European interference. in Turkish 
affairs, and greatly, increased imperiai authority, but 
had done so without securing either a stable budget 
or an efficient administration. 
AUTOMATIC RETRIBUTION, 

The Sultan had, indeed, outwitted and circum- 
vented the Powers of Europe over the Armenian 
massacres, but there,were other, and more august, and 
more inevitable powers which had taken him in hand. 
In the words of the writer :-— 

Such prosperity as there was through the twenty years of 
Abdul Hamid’s reign, which seemed prosperous, went to 
Christians. In all the cities where massacre came, it was the 
Cliristian.and Armenian quarter that was thriving and rising in 
value. Armenian villages were waxing rich, buying land and 
renting it. Armenidn bankers were making loans. When 
massacre fell in one city, not a signature was left known to 
Constantinople bankers. Western manufactures, which were 
ruining native handicrafts, weré all handled by Armenians. 

Beyond all refutation, the Sultan successfully prevented 
European interference or the punishment that was due. But 
great crimes of state bring their own inexorable penalty. For 
five'years, Since the last of the massacres, the Sultan visibly lost 
ground, Awful as-is massacre, communities recover, if order is 
restored. Over the Armenian plateau this has never come. In 
all the empite a blight has fallen on’ trade. . 
Not 'merély has Turkey lost. Russia has gained. 
‘To the plateau on which dwells most of the Armenian 
village population “ peace ” has never come :— 

Rape, rapine, and murder continue at intervals, neither trade 
nor farming can revive, land is sold fora mere fraction of its 
former value, and Government revenues shrink. A _ great 
stream of migration has poured into Russia, in whose border 
province, Trans-Caucasia, Sipyaghin, Russia’s Minister of In- 
terior, has recently, in a secret order, directed that 40,000 men 
be naturalized, refugees all. 

Instead, when collapse comes, as collapse has, and the powers, 
one by one, demonstrate that weakness of the Empire, problems 
long postponed appear, as creditors haunt lesser lives in days of 
‘disaster. 

MISTRUST AND PERSONAL RULE, 

‘Fhe Sultan has failedjby trying to concentrate all 
power in his own hands. The old pashas may have 
been corrupt, but they were able. The grand vizierate 
had-a record of distinction :— 

They have disappeared. They have no successors. Palace 
has supplanted ministerial rule. Personal secretaries have taken 
the.place of pashas, The grand vizierate has become an empty 
shade:. . . . Despotism in strong hands may prove both able 
and ‘beneficent by organising administration. _ But personal rule, 
smitten with a mania of fear of conspiracy, trusting no one, 
filling the empire with espionage, and selecting as instruments 
ignorant and ignoble personal attendants, was certain ‘to end in 
the collapse now clear. 

The return of Kuchouk Said as grand vizier, and the 
French ultimatum, mark the close of an epoch extend- 
ing over a quarter of a century. “The Sultan has 
tried to rule without Europe and without viziers. He 
has failed in both.” 
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THE REVIEW 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF CUBA. 


THE American Monthly Review of Reviews contains 
an illustrated article upon General Tomas Estrada 
Palma, the new President of the Cuban Republic. 
The new President will not be formally elected until 
the 24th of February, but the elective body is already 
committed to General Palma’s support. Palma was, 
with Gomez, one of the most important men in the 
struggle against Spain. He was the Cuban agent in 
the United States, and was the motive-power which 
underlay the American crusade. It was thought at 
one time that Gomez would be elected, but Gomez 
had nu ambition for office, and while his candidature 
was being discussed he visited the United States and 
urged Palma to offer himself. 

General Palma, the writer says, is the son of a 
wealthy planter in the eastern provinces of Cuba, and 
he was educated as a lawyer in Cuba and Spain. He 
was a general in the insurgent army in the rebellion 
of 1868-78, and afterwards became President of the 
provisional Government. In the end he was taken 
prisoner to Spain, and his property confiscated. He 
refused, however, to swear allegiance, and since then 
has not set foot on Cuban soil. Palma married the 
daughter of the President of Honduras, and acted as 
Postmaster-General of that Republic. He is a highly 
educated and experienced man, and always kept in 
touch with the insurgent leaders. “Of all living 


men,” says the writer, “ he is unquestionably the one 
best fitted to be the first President of the Cuban 
Republic.” 





Photograph ly) 


[G> thaye dof. 


Tomas Estrada Palma, First Cuban President. 


(In his study at the Central Valley Cuban College, N.Y.) 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE KAISER’S CHILDREN. 


Ir is a very interesting sketch which Miss Hulda 
Friederichs contributes to the Young Woman of the 
children of the German Emperor. They are appar- 
ently brought up in a simple, not to say plain, way. 
At the tea-table the Empress, who is adored by her 
children, “ herself cuts the bread and butter for her 
bairns,” and anything beyond the frugal cup of milk is 
regarded as a luxury. The youngest child, the only 
girl, the little Princess Louise, is now emerging from 
the infantile despotism which she at first exercised 
over everybody. Her august father once confessed 
with a smile that “he found it more difficult to make 
that young person to do his bidding than to rule the 
German Empire.” 


TWO FARMER PRINCES. 


The Kaiser seems bent on turning his sons to good 
account by assigning them from early days to differ- 
ent departments in the State. The way he is pre- 
paring two of them for grappling with the Agrarian 
problem is a model to be commended to fathers of 
budding statesmen in our own country. The writer 
says :— 

By this time the young princes are all quickly growing up into 
young men. The two eldest are training for the Army ; the 
third for the Navy, if, after a year’s trial, itis found that he has 
got sufficiently accustomed to life at sea to have overcome the 
malaise which seemed at first to prevent his ever becoming a 
sailor prince. The next two boys are at Plén, the large boys’ 
training college near Berlin, where the elder boys also have spent 
some years with their tutors. But Prince August and Prince Oscar 
are to study agriculture, in order to be able later on to enter 
practically into the Agrarian question, which in Germany is one 
of the most complicated and difficult problems ever before the 
Government. The way in which the Imperial princes are made 
to take up this subject should certainly lead them toa thoroughly 
practical knowledge. A farm has been taken for them, and 
they and six of their school-fellows have not only to work this 
farm, under the supervision and advice of experts of course, but 
also to make it pay. There is pasture land for their two cows, 
There are a few acres of grain, and a good many acres of vege- 
tables and potatoes. There are chickens and ducks. And the 
farm-produce is sent to the Imperial palace, and the father 
of the two youthful farmers pays for it at the market 
prices; and if the milk is poor, or the grain inferior, 
or the eggs and fowls more ancient than is desirable, 
or the vegetables second rate, then the farmers’ Imperial cus- 
tomer is not at all slow in complaining and in lowering the prices 
according to the value of the goods. If the princes, after a spell 
of work in the sweat of their brows, wish for a cup of coffee and 
some bread and butter, then there is the little white kitchen 
under the thatched roof of the cottage attached to their farm. 
And they may then go and make coffee, and drink it out of the 
nice, thick earthenware cups that are kept in the old-fashioned 
cupboard of their whitewashed little sitting-room at the farm. 
More hard-working sons of an Emperor and an Empire, I have 
been told, do not exist. 


One wonders when the same principle will be 
extended, say, to the housing problem: and a couple 
of princes told off to study the slums by living among 


the tenements. 
CPB BBP IBD ID DDI 


THE beggary of the Indian peasantry is laid at the 
door of our unintelligent “system” of government by 
Mr. S. S. Thorburn with stern fidelity in the L7pire 
Review, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE ART AND ETHICS OF MAXIM GORKI. 
By Dr. E. J. DILton. 


Dr. DILLon contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a brilliant literary appreciation of Maxim 
Gorki, the strange and abnormal literary genius who 
has achieved the greatest success of recent years in 
European literature. Dr. Dillon says that his 
“ Tchelkash ” was read with an eagerness and delight 
unprecedented since the halcyon days of Dosstoyiefsky 
and Leo Tolstoy, and the name of Maxim Gorki was 
inscribed in haste in the golden book of Russia’s 
greatest men. Henceforth he became the theme of 
eager conversation from St. Petersburg to Odessa. 
One and all proclaimed him warmly, many indeed 
hysterically, to be the greatest genius of the present 
generation. That he is a vivid writer with a vivid power 
of portraying both human passion and natural scenery 
cannot be disputed. But judging from Dr. Dillon’s 
account of him, it would be difficult to find anyone 
more anti-Christian and Satanic. His stories aré all 
based upon the assertion of the doctrine, not 
so much that there is no difference between right 
and wrong, but rather that wrong is better than right. 
Dr. Dillon himself summarises the gospel of Gorki 
in the following succinct sentence: “Eat, drink, 
and be merry at the cost of your neighbour, fearing 
not sin, nor God, nor man, nor Devil.” ‘To fill his 
stomach, to glut his passion, the man has the 
power to snuff out the life of his fellow-man as he 
would pluck a berry. “He who is strong is a law 
unto himself,” says one of Gorki’s heroes. These 
heroes with the oval moustaches and bronzed, hairy 
breasts, for whom our sympathy is bespoken, trample 
down in a lordly way the piteous, self-belittling 
morality of the Galilean. 

Why then should this anti-social inhuman doctrine 
be welcomed with enthusiasm? Merely because of 
the form and the literary expression. Dr. Dillon 
feels that it is not altogether work making for right- 
eousness to hold the candle, even of discriminating 
criticism, to such a monster of the primeval slime, for 
he concludes his article by quoting an estimate given 


’ by one of Gorki’s creations, of the order of which he 


is the exponent and evil spirit :— 


We are a people apart... . we are not included in any 
order, There ought to be a special account for us... . 
special laws . . . . very severe laws in order to root us out of 
existence. We are of no use, yet we take up a place in life and 
stand in the way of others, 

Dr. Dillon does the best he can to make out a 
plausible case for Gorki. He says :— 

His force lies in showing that, however begrimed, a human 
soul can never wholly lose the fragrance of the paradise from 
which it has been expelled. It was a real /our de force to throw 
the glamour of poetry on the loathsomeness of latter-day lepers. 

But he. complains. that he has fallen into a deadly 
sin against art by treating his personages as prophets 
or making them the spokesmen of his protests, the 
preachers of his theories. He begins as a poet, pro- 
ceeds as an essayist, and ends as a pamphleteer. 
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DISTURBED IRELAND. 
By Mr. T. W. RussE.t, M.P. 


Mr. T. W. Russet, M.P., contributes to the Vew 
Liberal Review a paper on “ Disturbed Ireland,” in 
which he takes a very gloomy view of the situation. 
He says that we are rapidly approaching one of those 
grave crises which ever and anon shake things to 
their foundation in Ireland. He points out that 
since 1868 the whole of the Irish governing class 
has been disestablished and disendowed. Before 
that year Ireland was governed by its Pro- 
testant landlord garrison. First by one measure 
of reform and then by another every cartridge has been 
withdrawn from the bandoliers of the garrison which is 
now as powerless as it was once all-powerful. England 
is dealing with an absolutely crimeless country. White 
gloves are the order of the day ; blank calendars are 
reported all over the country. Yet boycotting is 
widespread and intimidation is rampant. A conspiracy 
to boycott is punishable, but boycotting is not in itself 
an offence. Hence the great part of the country has 
passed under the dominion of the United Irish League. 
Boycotting and intimidation have been reduced to a 
science, and the position is the more difficult owing 
to the fact that the Government is no longer sup- 
ported in any part of the country. ‘The Irish land- 
lords are dissatisfied, the great mass of the Protestant 
farmers in the north have made up their minds that 
the present land system must end, and Mr. Wyndham 
is face to face with a great national demand for the 
expropriation of the landlords. “ What is the sense,” 
says Mr. Russell, “ of defying Irish opinion ?” 

ommgiane 
A Mystie on a Motor-Car. 

“ Moror-Car Impressions by Maurice Maeterlinck ” 
is a headline that makes one almost jump. There is 
such a splash of incongruity about it. But of course 
the mystic triumphs. It is all a prose poem which 
Harper's gives us—a pean of man’s victory over 
Space. ‘Time as yet must “appear unconquerable,” 
but Space is yielding at last :-— 

Here, in this little chariot of fire, so docile and light, so 
marvellously untiring ; here, between the unfolded wings of this 
bird of flame that flies low down over the earth in the midst of 
the flowers, that caresses the corn-fields and rivulets, welcomes 
the shade of the trees, enters village after village, passing open 
doors and tables spread for a meal, that counts the harvesters at 
work in the meadows, flits by the church with its girdle of lime- 
trees, takes its rest at the inn on the stroke of noon, and then, 
singing, sets forth once more, to see at one bound what is 
happening amongst men at three days’ march from the place of 
halt, and surprises the very same hour in a new world—here 
space does indeed become human, proportionate to our eye, to 
the needs of this soul of ours, which is at once quick and slow, 
colossal and narrow, content and insatiable ; here it is of us at 
last, it is ours, and at every turn presents us with the things of 
beauty that in former days would be offered only when the 
tedious journey was ended. 





SIR EDMUND VERNEY reiterates, in the Empire 
Review, that “the land monopoly, more than anything 
else, is responsible for driving into the towns the best of 
our agricultural labourers.” 








THE REVIEW 


A METHODIST’S HUMOUR. 
THE Rev. W. L. Watkinson, preacher and humorist, 
is the subject of a racy sketch by Mr. W. Scott King 
in the Young Man. Here are a few out of a pile of 


good stories :— ° 

I once heard him speaking upon the theory of Apostolic 
Succession, and he related how, upon a recent visit to Rome, 
his guide had shown him many of the so-called relics of the 
Apostles, among them some cocks and hens which he assured 
Mr, Watkinson were the lineal descendants of the cock whose 
crowing aroused Peter’s remorse. ‘‘ But I am an Englishman, 
and have a nasty utilitarian habit of wanting to know what 
things are good for. So I said, ‘I don’t care whether these hens 
are in the Apostolic Succession or not. Do they lay well?’”, 

A REJOINDER THAT EXACTLY FITTED. 

The next story will be best appreciated by those who 
know Mr. Hughes’ habit of piling on the emphasis :-— 

Mr. Hugh Price Hughes was pleading for union with the 
Primitive. Methodist body. In the debate in Conference Mr.. 
Hughes stated with much passion that ‘‘ the whole country” 
was clamouring for it. Then Mr. Watkinson rose and launched 
in quietest of voices this sarcastic story. He said he once 
attended, when a little boy, an entertainment given by a ventri- 
loquist. Suddenly during the evening a terrible noise was 
heard in the corridor and passages, as though hundreds of 
people were shouting to be let in. Instantly many rushed to 
the doors, only to discover that nobody was there. For a 
moment the Conference held its breath, while the faintest hint 
of a smile appeared at the corners of the story-teller’s mouth. 
‘But it was only the voice of the ventriloquist,” he said, and 
sat down. Nothing more needed to be said. But it ought 
perhaps to be added that no one laughed more heartily than 
Mr. Hughes himself. 

A COMPLETE RETORY. 

** At a P.S.A. the other day,” he said, ‘‘a working man was 
reading in his turn the account of our Lord’s Crucifixion. 
When his verse came—whether through illiterateness or social- 
istic zeal I cannot say—he read, ‘And they crucified Him be- 
tween two Manufacturers.’” A friend of mine was staying in 
the same house with him not long ago, and Mr. Watkinson 
came down to breakfast very late. ‘* You are a degenerate son of 
your founder, Mr. Watkinson,” said the host ; ‘‘ he used to get 
up at four in the morning.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the guest, taking his 
seat composedly at the table, ‘‘and if I had John Wesley’s wife 
{ should have got up at two.” . . . . ‘*I celebrated the thirty- 
ninth anniversary of my wedding day last week,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I told my wife that if I had to preach that night [ should take 
for my text St, Paul’s words, ‘ forty stripes save one.’ ” 


Current Event Postcards. 


THIS unique series began with a card dispatched on 
the day Parliament was opened by the King. It bore 
appropriate photographs, and has been very well spoken 
‘of. The second notable event depicted was the first 
official visit of the Prince of Wales abroad. The card 
was printed in Berlin on the Kaiser’s birthday. 1t showed 

hotographs of the Prince, the Kaiser, and the Imperial 
Palace. The next cards of the series will probably 
commemorate the enthronement of the new Bishop at 
Worcester, the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, the 
launch of the battleship Qucen at Devonport by Her 
Majesty, etc., etc. The card commemorating the Boat 
Race will be posted at Barnes within a few minutes of the 
finish, and will tell the result, besides having appropriate 
photos. Fifteen of these Current Event Cards will be 


sent to subscribers for five shillings, beginning with the 
card sent out immediately following receipt of order. 
Address inquiries and orders to Henry Stead, 14, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 


OF REVIEWS. 


‘SHOOTING THE RAPIDS—BY WOMEN. 

Mr. O. E. Dun ap has an interesting paper upon 
“ Niagara—the Scene of Perilous Feats” in the 
February Cosmopolitan. Passing over such well- 
known people as Blondin, it is noteworthy that 
among those who also sought fame at Niagara there 
have been several women. One, an Italian woman, 
Signorina Spelterina, in 1876 crossed the Niagara 
gorge on a 24-inch rope stretched over the rapids 
below the suspension bridge. She is the only woman 
who has done such a feat, and she did it with ankles 
and wrists manacled. The first woman to make a 
barrel trip was a Miss Allen, who shot the rapids in 
company with a man who had made the experiment 
before. Last year only Miss Willard, in attempting 
to shoot the rapids in a barrel, lost her life through 
suffocation, though her little dog survived. ‘The first 
woman to try shooting the rapids in a barrel alone 
was Mrs. Wagenfuhrer, wife of a professional wrestler, 
who did it only last year. About six weeks later 
Mrs. Taylor, a short, stoutish woman of forty-three, 
attempted to do what no one had hitherto attempted 
—to shoot the falls and live. ‘Two men_ had 
“tried to pretend” to make the trip, but 
got no further, and residents smiled when Mrs. 
Taylor said she would do it. She did it in a barrel 
with an anvil fastened to the bottom, an anvil weighing 
about roolbs. to keep the barrel upright. She was 
towed far out into the Canadian current, the rope cut, 
and the barrel sent shooting through 55 feet of 
seething waves to “that awful brink over which no 
human being had passed and lived.” ‘Then it safely 
leapt the 165 feet into the lower river, watched by an 
excited crowd strung to the highest pitch of tension. 
The barrel was only loosed at 4, and was caught again 
at 4.40. Mrs. Taylor was bruised and shocked, but 
little hurt. Desperate need of money prompted her, 
as other women before her, to do her deed. It is 
now expected that the falls will oust the rapids from 
pre-eminence as the scene of dare-devil exploits. 


——= 


The ‘‘Never-Never” Land of Opal. 
Blackwood has a very graphic paper on “ Prospecting 
on the Gem-fields of Australia.” Its importance appears 
from the opening paragraph :— 


There is still a land sacred to the pioneer, a land where 
neither syndicates nor limited companies exist, and where 
fortunes are frequently made by “‘ one stroke of the pick.” This 
Land of Promise is in the great Australian desert, on the extreme 
west of Queensland and New South Wales. The aborigines 
know it as the ‘‘ Never-Never” country. At best it is a region 
of dreary desolation, on which the sun shines with terrific heat 
by day, and where by night innumerable pests make life almost 
unbearable. But it is the El Dorado of the fortune-seeker, for 
with grim sarcasm nature has gifted that inhospitable waste with 
a wealth of precious opal; and who can resist the allurements 
of that blood-flashing gem? The average value of the gems, 
however, is about £10 per ounce; and as it is quite a common 
occurrence for a man to break through a matrix seam carrying 
anything under one hundred ounces, it is at once evident that 
‘‘ opalling ” has some advantages over gold-mining. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


Was the Ultimatum Justified in Law? 

** A ‘True Friend of a Better England” begins the 
Westminster Review with “an appeal to Lord Salis- 
bury ” to change his policy in South Africa, or “an 
inevitable fate will overcome your country.” The 
most important passage is this : 

It is a well-known rule in international law that if a nation is 
threatened by a neighbouring Power pushing up its troops to the 
contiguous frontier, and demanding at the same time the com- 
pliance with alleged claims in menancing: terms, that nation is 
entitled to ask for the withdrawal of such troops. If no with- 
drawal takes place, the threatened country has a perfect right 
to draw the sword in its own defence without waiting for an 
attack. A man need not wait for being stabbed before he deals 
with the would-be murderer or foe. The same rule holds good 
in the case of a country. 

On this point all teachers of international law are agreed. 
You may perhaps know, my lord, as you are a University man, 
that last year, in accordance with a custom prevailing for some 
time past, English law students in their University examination 
were given a theme of present-day actuality, It was the ques- 
iion--Whether the South African Republic, under the circum- 
stances mentioned, was entitled to issue an ultimatum, and to 
proceed to hostilities? AJl the law students answered in the 
affirmative. The examiner approved the replies. He himself 
publicly stated the fact. Few papers have referred to it ; but it 
remains a notable fact. 

—— 


The Christian Social Union. 

Canon Scort-HoLLAnp, in the Frebruary number 
of the Commonwealth, chronicles the fact that the 
Christian Social Union is now twelve years old. So 
far as a national organisation goes, the Union is 
rather conspicuous by its absence. Uncontrolled 
branches have been formed in various towns which 
have acted pretty much in accordance with their 
own sweet will and pleasure. The results have 
been on the whole very interesting and _ satis- 
factory. It has been discovered what can be 
done on behalf of civic welfare in the limited 
area of a city like Oxford or Cheltenham. This 
being so, the Canon asks why what was done in 
Oxford should not be done in other provincial cities 
of the same type and size. It is now proposed to 
form a central office in London and to appoint an 
organising secretary at a salary of not less than £200 
a year. The minimum expense, including salary, it 
is calculated would amount to £350 a year. Here 
is an object to which rationalistic Churchmen who 
have discontinued their subscriptions to ordinary 
denominational objects might well devote their at 
present unpledged funds. 





Mr. W. A. M. GOODE defends the Press of America 
in the Empire Review from the charge of unfriendliness 
to England. He evidences the friendly attitude of public 
opinion in the United States as proof positive to the 
contrary. He says that “for every line of American news 
printed in London papers there is almost a column of 
English news printed in America.” He adds that almost 
all the news of England which appears in the United 
States is cabled by one organisation—the Associated 
Press. He complains of the disobliging spirit of the 
Government official in Britain, who refuses facilities to 
the American Press both in gallery and lobby. 
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ON MEN OF LETTERS. 

“ BROWNING’S Treatment of Nature” is the theme of a 
characteristic study by Mr. Stopford Brooke in Good 
Words. His general conclusion appears in the following 
paragraph :— 

Nature is alive in Browning, but she is not humanised at all, 
nor at all at one with us. Tennyson does not make her alive, 
but he does humanise her. The other poets of last century do 
make her alive, and they harmonise her in one way or 
another with us. Browning is distinct from them all in keeping 
her quite divided from man. 

The relation in which Nature stands to man is that she 
offers “hints, prognostics, prophecies as he would call 
them, of humanity,” but is “ not human.” 

Rev. Pror. H. C. BEECHING discusses in Cornhill 
the identity of the person to whom Shakespeare’s sonnets 
were addressed. He sums up against Southampton, and 
(if the person were a peer) in favour of Herbert. 

THE Salon of the Princess Mathilde, niece of Napo- 
leon I. and daughter of King Jerome, forms the theme 
of a most interesting sketch by Victor du Bled in the 
Century. The Princess was wooed by Louis Napoleon, 
and also by Tsar Nicholas on behalf of his son. “ Thus 
two empresses’ crowns have all but touched her brow.” 
One is prepared but still surprised to hear how she can 
queen it over the greatest in Parisian society. As the 
writer observes :— 

She does not hesitate to reprove mere acquaintances, no 
matter how much talent and wit they may have. Edmond 
About was once invited to her house, and before dinner, seated 
beside the princess, he was sending off a brilliant display of fire- 
works. Looking up, he noticed that the Count Nicuwerkerke 
was coming over to join in the conversation. ‘‘ Go away,” he 
called to him familiarly. ‘‘ Leave us alone, you great jealous 
person!” At which the princess rose, touched her finger to the 
bell,and said to the servant : “‘ Conduct M. About to his carriage. 
He is not dining here to-night.” 

“ R, L. STEVENSON in Relation to Christian Life and 
Christian Missions ” is the subject of an interesting study 
in the Sunday at Home. The writer, the Rev. R. Lovett, 
presses home the significance of the novelist’s testimony 
to the value of foreign missions. He says :— 

Here then is an altogether exceptional instance of a literary 
man of the first rank, a man who had been for years under the 
strong misconceptions and prejuclices about missions which still 
pervert the minds of so many of our writers and special corre- 
spondents and government agents coming into close relation 
with the work. Nor did he disdain the friendship of the men 
and the women who were doing it. He looked beneath the 
surface, and he was not ashamed to own that he had been in 
the wrong. 

Mr. Lovett quotes a letter from Stevenson to “ Tamate” 
Chalmers, full of the most fervid affection, é j 
OPRPPI PP PPL PL APP P* : 


“ FroissaRt’s Modet'n Chronicles, Written and Pic- 
tured by F. Carruthers Gould,” form ¢4e feature of the 
English Illustrated. The series opens with a gem of a 
cartoon representing Mr. Chamberlain as a knight of old 
riding a high horse and preceded by the British lion at 
full gallop, tail up, mouth wide open. The next repre- 
sents O’Brien refusing to wear English breeches, Mr. 
Balfour standing before him as turnkey holding up the 
arrow-striped pants. His portrait of the Marquess of 
Salisbury in full armour is admirable, as also the picture 
in which “ Sir Joseph de Birmingham and others reject 
the counsel of Gladstone le Grand.” “ Irishmen rowing 
(Nineteenth Century)” shows two well-known Irish 
leaders rowing in the same boat—but in oppos.te 
directions ! 
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THE BEST FOOD PRODUCT OF THE EARTH. 

So G. CLarKE NutraLt describes the banana in 
Longman’s, and gives many grounds for his descrip- 
tion :— 

Incredible as it may seem, it is perhaps the best food product 
of the earth, being far more productive than either wheat or 
potatoes—the staple food of other nations, Long ago it was 
calculated that it is a hundred and thirty-three times as pro- 
ductive as wheat and forty-four times as productive as the 
potato ; in other words, that the ground that would give thirty- 
three pounds of wheat or ninety-nine pounds of potatoes would, 
as far as mere space is concerned, give four thousand pounds of 
bananas, and with a fractional amount of the same trouble. The 
fruit is also very good if peeled, split down the centre, and 
baked with a little butter and sugar. The pith, too, of ,the 
banana stalk, being of a spongy, starchy character, is pressed 
into man’s service. It is pounded and boiled, and thus forms 
a very nutritious food. The young shoots cooked make a 
palatable vegetable, while the fruit boiled in its earlier green 
stage is a really excellent addition to any dinner. A pleasant 
drink, something after the style of cider, is also obtained from 
the banana by expressing and fermenting the juice. 


Then the banana fibre (known as Manilla hemp) is 
already used for cordage, shoe-strings, and ropes ; and 
will yet, in the judgment of the writer, add a vast mass 
of textile material to the world’s stock. It will also 
make excellent paper. The writer proceeds :— 


In the Tropics, we have seen, it is the staple food of millions ; 
but it might also, if properly treated, take similar rank with us. 
It is scarcely ever realised that, as a form of nourishment, it can 
claim first place among vegetable products that are food for 
mankind, for it is twenty-five times as nutritive as the ordinary 
white bread eaten in this country, and forty-four times as 
nutritive as the potato, thus far outweighing either the wheat or 
the potato in food value. Hence on this account its position as a 
fundamental food or bread-stuff is amply justified. 

It is, of course, not suggested that the banana fruit in its 
natural form should be used as food. Like the wheat, it would 
require drying and grinding down into flour. Mills might be 
erected where it is grown, or within easy reach, and then at the 
suitable time the fruit could be gathered, dried, and trans- 
formed into flour. The flour would possess all the nutritive 
properties of the fruit in its natural state, and it would further 
lend itself to easy and cheap transport, and thus it would furnish 
a valuable addition to the food of the world. Banana bread has 
been voted excellent, and is now made in Chicago, and might 
just as well be made in London, or, for the matter of that, in 
any other place could the flour be obtained reasonably. 


This marvellous fruit could be made into a kind of 
marmalade. “The juice of the banana is very strong 
in tannin, and a highly satisfactory ink and shoe 
blacking can be obtained from it.” The wax secreted 
by its leaves might be turned to commercial account. 

John Bull, despite all that is said of his supineness 
in the West Indies, does seem to be “waking up” to 
the value of the banana :— 

The coast of Honduras is a great centre of the export fruit 
trade, but in 1883 one little schooner was sufficient for all the 
requirements in the way of transport. Now three lines of 
steamers and sixteen sailing vessels barely meet the demands 


made upon them, and the greater part of the fruit they carry 
consists of bananas. The cargo of a steamer may be anything 


between 8,000 and 15,000 banana bunches ; hence it is obvious 
great numbers are exported yearly, The West Indies, Cuba, 
Costa Rica, and Central America generally tell the same tale of 
increasing trade. From Jamaica alone we get millions of bunches 
now every year. 
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The dreaded shrinkage of the world’s wheat supply 
need not now alarm us, if in the banana we have a 
superior food, and one that—in the Tropics—is more 


easily produced. 


GLIMPSES OF JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Mrs. CREIGHTON supplies the readers of Longman’s 
with a pleasant series of reminiscences of the author 
of “The Short History of the English People.” 
Of his conversation, she says he was 
man inspired by his subject,’ and made even 
the unlearned and the ignorant share his enthusiasm 
over some historical incident which had fired him. 
“His talks on historical subjects with a fellow- 
historian were even more animated and absorbing 
than his monologues. His enthusiasm inspired 
the other; books were taken out of the shelves 
to be examined and criticised, the ball flew 
backwards and forwards with lightning rapidity, as the 
talk went on till late into the night.” We are further 
told that “he revelled in pure nonsense.” Yet 
pedantic, priggish it was impossible for. him to be, but he 
could fire up with burning indignation in denouncing wrong- 


doing. One of his strongest hatreds was directed against 
Napoleon III. 


The writer shows the historian in very pleasant 
relations with the young girls of his acquaintance. She 
says :— 

I was a very young girl when I first knew him, and he was 
unfailing in his interest in my reading and studies, . . . ** Read 
over anything you have written, and cut out all the passages that 
seem to you the most beautiful,” was one trenchant piece of 
advice which lingers in my memory. . . . We used to think 
that the ‘‘ Short History” would never be finished. He was always 
talking about it, but he wrote apparently only to improve and 
re-write. At last the first chapter was in print ; he read it aloud 
to me as we sat in the garden one summer day, and, though F 
was then only a girl of seventeen, listened seriously to my com- 
ments and criticisms, and considered them with others when that 
first chapter was again and again revised, and I believe more 
than once completely re-written. 

I remember one long summer afternoon when, having snatched 
a volume of Spenser from the bookcase, he threw himself down 
on a step in the doorway leading to the garden, and read on 
aloud to me breathless with excitement. 


Mrs. Creighton says she never heard him preach, 
but his sermons, she has heard, were practical and 
outspoken. She tells of one “in which he exhorted 
his congregation, among other things, on the advan- 
tages of the use of hair-brushes.” 

Of the close friendship between Freeman and Green 
some pleasant glimpses are given, One may be 
cited :— 

I remember, in the years when Mr. Green’s health was causing 
so much anxiety to his friends, dining one day in Oxford in the 
company of Mr. Freeman. During dinner Freeman learnt that 
Green had just arrived from the Continent to stay with some 
friends on the other side of the road. He could hardly wait 
till dinner was over to rush across to greet his friend, and when 
he came back he did not attempt to enter into conversation with 
anyone, but stood on the hearthrug with his back to the fire, 
tossing his great beard, and saying at intervals in joyful tones, 
‘Johnny is so bright,” heedless of the fact that most of his 
hearers had no idea who Johnny might be. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY OF LEARNING. 
THE BLESSING OF A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 
AN article in the Quarterly Review for January will 
probably be regarded as a great encouragement to 
those who are attempting to start a British Academy. 
The reviewer is emphatically in favour of the idea, 
and tells us that “we share with Turkey alone the 
discredit of having no recognised and state-supported 
Academy dedicated to the progress of knowledge.” 


* We should have been much wiser had we followed the 


example of the French and Germans, and started an 
Academy long ago. 
THE FRENCH PRECEDENT. 

The reviewer begins with a description of the 
Academies of Paris and Berlin. The Académie 
Francaise, he points out, is really only one of five 
branches of the French Institute ; the other branches 
being devoted to Art, Science, Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres,and Moral and Political Science. The French 
Institute receives a subsidy of no less than £28,000 
a year from the State. It has a common palace, 
administration and library, and constitutes a focus and 
organising ground for every kindof scientific and literary 
enterprise. The German Academy is equally useful. 

OUR BRITISH LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

The British Association is our best known unifying 
institution, but it excludes history, philosophy and 
philology, while the Royal Institution is devoted 
almost exclusively to furthering the natural sciences. 
Neither is supported by the State. What we want, 
therefore, is something corresponding to the Académie 
des Inscriptions and the Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques in Paris. All our present learned societies 
have the disadvantage that they overlap, thus wasting 
much time and force, and that they are unable to keep 
up a high standard in their publications. The most 
obvious way of organising these societies would be 
for each to appoint delegates who should establish a 
central bureau ; but in view of the difficulties involved 
the reviewer is in favour of the direct establishment 
of an academy of historic, philosophic, and philologic 
studies as is proposed. 

WHAT THE ACADEMY WOULD DO. 

What would be the advantages. The reviewer 
sums them up under five headings :—(1) The recog- 
nition of merit and its encouragement by an authori- 
tative body. The recognition, at present, given by 
the universities is only to establish reputations, but 
an academy could seek out young men who are doing 
good work without reward. (2) It would correct the 
evils of specialism, which lie in the tendency of 
workers in individual fields to overlook what is done 
outside. (3) It would be able to deliver authoritative 
judgments on social and historic matters, and to 
advise the Government or remonstrate when the 
interests of knowledge are involved. The writer 
complains of the neglect shown by the authorities to 
historic monuments in countries under British rule :— 

When we contrast the way in which historic remains are 
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protected in the Crimea with the way in which they are at the 
mercy of all comers in North-West India, we see that there are 
matters in which the sense of the whole educated world would 
decide that Russia is far more civilised than England. 


(4) It would organise research in such a way as to 
prevent loss of time by students doing over again 
work which is already done. (5) It could endow 
research, and pay the expenses of scholars of merit 
whose work is hampered by lack of means, Altogether 
the reviewer is very much in favour of the idea. 


—_~——- 


TWO ARTISTS—IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. Austin Dopson contributes to the Art Journal 
for February an appreciation of the work of Miss 
Kate Greenaway ; and Mr. M. H. Spielmann pays a 
tribute to Mr. Onslow Ford, the sculptor, in the 
February Magazine of Art. Mr. Austin Dobson 
writes :— 

There is a third country, a child-land inhabited almost 
exclusively by the sweetest little child-figures that have ever 
been invented, in the quaintest and prettiest costumes, always 
happy, always playful in a decorous manner, and nearly always 
playing, always set in the most attractive environment of flower- 
beds or blossoming orchards, and red-roofed cottages with 
dormer windows. “Everyw here there are green fields and spring 
skies, in which a kite is often flying. No ‘children are quite like 
the dwellers in this land, they are so gentle, so unaffecied in 
their affectation, so easily pleased, so innocent, so trustful and 
so confiding. And this is Greenaway-land. 

‘T should shrink from anything approaching a descrip- 
tion of the quiet, unpretentious lady, whom it was always a 
pleasure to meet and to talk with. But I know that she told 
me that she had been brought up in just such a neighbourhood 
of red roofs and “ gray old gardens ” as she depicts in her draw- 
ings ; and that in some of the houses it was her particular delight 
to turn over ancient chests and wardrobes filled with the flowered 
frocks and capes of the Jane Austen period. It was fidelity to 
her individual vision and personal perception which constituted 
her strength. She yielded, no doubt, to pressure put upon her 
to try figures on a larger scale ; to illustrate books, which was 
not her forte, as it only put fetters upon her fancy ; but, in the 
main, she courageously preserved the even tenor of her way, 
which was to people the artistic domain she administered with 
the tiny figures which no one else could make more captivating 
or clothe more cunningly. 


Writing on the work of Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. 
Spielmann says :— 

Onslow Ford was not rapid in design. When he had once 
decided upon his scheme, he worked quickly enough ; but in the 
initial stage he was inclined to wait for inspiration, A year or 
so ago an American gentleman called and asked him if he would 
undertake a memorial design for him. Onslow Ford declared 
himself happy todo so. ‘‘ Well,” said his visitor, ‘‘ when can 
you let me see a sketch? The merest scribble of a drawing 


would do, Could I see something if I called again this after- 
noon?” * This afternoon?” echoed the sculptor. ‘‘I fear I 


don’t work like that. If you call again in three weeks I may be 
able to show you something of that kind.” But three weeks 
would not do, as the American visitor had to sail in the course 
of a day or two, and the commission was necessarily abandoned. 

The delightful understanding that existed between Onslow 
Ford and his friends similarly controlled his relations with his 
assistants. ... . By such as these Onslow Ford was personally 
idolised, while his solicitude for them and for their advancement 
called forth their warmest gratitude. Among the younger men 
who served with him, and whose powers he did much to call 
forth, may be named Mr. Frank Bowcher—who has developed 
into our leading medallist—and Mr. Lucchesi, one of the leading 
and most prolific of our younger sculptors in ideal work. 
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GERMAN MISTRESS AND MAID. 


In the second number of the ouvelle Revue 
M. Raffalovich tells something of the trials and 
difficulties which beset the German housewife when 
anxious to provide herself with a servant or with 
servants. We hear much in this country of the 
domestic problem, but it seems to be here much less 
acute than in Prussia, where in old days a domestic 
servant was more or less a slave, and as such regarded 
by her master and mistress. ‘This is probably the 
reason why so many young German girls prefer to 
work in factories or in shops rather than enter domestic 
service. A Berlin official has been making elaborate 
inquiries concerning the whole servant question ; he 
discovered that six years ago there were 61,000 
women servants in Berlin alone. More recently he 
managed to circulate in every household a number of 
cards, which the servants belonging to the establish- 
ment were begged to fill up with their names, how 
long they had been in service, their wages, what time 
they rose in the morning and went to bed at night, 
and so on. At the same time Mr. Stillich addressed 
very similar questions, but of course phrased some- 
what differently, to the heads of households concerning 
their servants. 646 domestics answered; only 187 
heads of households took the same trouble ; and a 
great number of his cards were returned to him filled 
in in an offensive and foolish manner. 

' Every German domestic servant is compelled on 
going to service to procure a little book which is 
given to them by the police, and of which a page is 
signed or filled up by each successive master or 
mistress. ._It has often been suggested that this plan 
should be adopted in France and in this country, for 
it makes it almost impossible for a servant to obtain a 
good place under false pretences. The employer of 
the German domestic servant owes his servant certain 
duties which have been fixed by law ; he is bound to 
see that each of his domestics is well fed and properly 
bedded, and he is even supposed to keep an eye on 
their general morality and the practice of their religion. 
Any employer who does not conform to this law can 
be cast in damages, but it very rarely happens that a 
servant brings such a case into court. ‘The German 
Empress is known to take the very deepest interest in 
the whole domestic question, and she herself decorates 
with a gold cross any servant who has remained in 
the same family for forty years and upwards; and 
following this good example the Municipality of 
Berlin also offers a certain number of money rewards 
to good servants. ‘The Berlin housewife is always 
looking out for a country girl, and she much prefers 
finding such, even if utterly untaught, rather than 
taking what would be called in this country a good 
experienced servant. Most German servants are 
from twenty to thirty years of age ; the age of cooks 
is on an average greater. The German mistress 


expects her servant to rise early and work late. Mr. 
Stillich authenticated several cases where the general 
servant was expected actually to work eighteen hours 
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out of the twenty-four. According to a saying current 
among Berlin domestics, there are laws to protect 
animals, but there are none to protect servants. 


As to the wage question, wages are very much lower 


in Germany than they are in England or in France. 
It rarely happens that even a very good general 
servant receives more than £14 or £15 a year; in 
fact, that may be considered the highest wages paid. 
On the other hand, it is usual to give each servant a 
handsome present at Christmas ; this present is fixed 
by mutual arrangement when the servant is engaged, 
and it may vary from as muchas £1 to £4. 


THE TIPPING QUESTION. 


In Germany what may be called the old-fashioned 
tipping question is still in full swing. When a couple 
go and spend a social evening with their friends they 
do not leave the house without giving the servant who 
shows them out a present, and this of course makes a 
very considerable addition to the wages of the latter. 
Then, as in France, it is recognised that the servants 
receive on all household orders 5 per cent.---roughly 
speaking a halfpenny out of every tenpence. The 
worst point about the life of the German servant, 
according to M. Raffalovich, is the great discomfort 
of the sleeping arrangements. Incredible as it will 
appear to all English-speaking folk, it is quite usual 
for the servants in a German house to sleep in the 
passages, in the bath-room, and even in the kitchens. 


——+——_—- 


CRIME AND FINGER-PRINTS. 

‘THERE is a curious article in Cassell’s Magazine by 
Mr. Tighe Hopkins on “Crime and the Finger- 
Print,” describing the manner in which Mr. Francis 
Galton’s system of identifying criminals by their 
finger-prints, taken by Indian ink on white foolscap, 
as superseding the Bertillon anthropometrical system 
of identifying them by measuring certain portions of 
the framework, which in the adult do not change. Mr. 
Galton has come to the conclusion that the chance ot 
two finger-prints being identical is less than one in 
64,000,000,000. He says :— 

If, then, in using the finger-print as.a means of identification, 
two such prints are compared and are found to be identical, no 
doubt can be entertained ‘‘that they are prints of the same 
finger of the same person ; if they differ, the inference is equally 
certain that they are made by different fingers. The prints ot 
one finger, if clearly taken, are, therefore, enough to decide the 
question of identity or non-identity, and if the prints of three or 
more fingers be taken and compared, all possibility of error is 
absolutely eliminated.” 

The lines and patterns of the finger-prints are found 
to be more enduring than anything else in the body. 
From early infancy to extreme old age they never 
vary ; not death itself, nothing but decomposition of 
the skin, or, of course, an accident, can destroy them. 

As the result of a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the Bertillon and Galton systems, the Province of 
Bengal has adopted the latter as being surcr, less 
costly, and more simple. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE UNITED STATES AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
A PossiBLE SOLUTION OF THE FRENCH 
SHORE QUESTION. 

Mr. P. T. M’GratH, editor of the Financial Herald 
of St. John’s, contributes to the Worth American Review 
an article upon the Anglo-French American shore, 
which brings for the first time a ray of fresh light to 
bear upon this thorny problem. Hitherto we have 
considered the Newfoundland fishery trouble as 
exclusively an Anglo-French affair. Mr. M’Grath 
reminds us that the United States have also a finger 
in the pie. The United States have a treaty right of 
fishing on the south-west shore of Newfoundland from 
Cape Roe east of Ramea. ‘The right which the 
American colonies possessed, up to the time of the 
War of Independence, of fishing in all the Northern 
Atlantic waters, was continued to them after the 
recognition of the United States, and was exercised 
by them until 1842, when they lost it. After peace 
was restored quarrels arose resulting from the attempt 
of the United States fishermen to continue in exercise 
of their old rights, and the Convention of 1848 was 
made out, which gave them the right to take fish of 
every kind on the south-west and west coasts of 
Newfoundland, and to try and keep the fish in the 
unsettled parts of the southern seaboard. Such rights 
should cease in any portion of it as soon as such 
portion of the coast became peopled, unless the 
previous consent of the inhabitants could be secured. 
The American right is concurrent with that of 
British subjects. It exists for all time, and 
applies to every kind of fish. It is the bait 
obtained in Newfoundland harbours which forms 
the indispensable requisite for carrying on the deep- 
sea fisheries of Massachusetts. The herring is the 
best bait fish known, and every fall a fleet of about 
fifty American vessels conveys cargoes of 1,000 barrels 
each*to the home market. In the spring the herring 
goes into the bay of St. George to spawn, and French, 
American, Canadian, and Newfoundland vessels gather 
there, sometimes to the number of a hundred sail or 
more. The French maintain their prior or exclusive 
right of taking herrings before any other fishermen, 
and without any interference from them. ‘They only 
pay 30 cents a barrel, while the Americans pay a 
dollar a barrel, but are not allowed to buy a single 
fish until the French are satisfied. Any attempt on 
their part to buy herrings at the same time as the 
Frénch is forbidden by the British men-of-war, which 
invariably uphold the claims of the French. Mr. 
M’Grath maintains that the French have no treaty 
right whatever to forestall the Americans in their 
purchase of bait which they need. He says that in 
the past two years the Americans have refused to be 
trodden. under foot as was the practice previously. 
They enjoy full rights conceded to them in 1818. He 
asserts that if a resolute American skipper would bring 
the herring straight from Gloucester, and ‘let it out 
into the water of the Bay of St. George, he would defy 
the warships to touch him, and it would do more to 
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bring the terrible question to a head than anything 
else. The French are every year becoming fewer, 
and they are unpopular, while the Americans pay 
much better and are much more appreciated by the 
Newfoundlanders. If Mr. M’Grath is right, we should 
devoutly pray for the apparition of that American 
skipper with his herring seine. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


_ —~——- 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


THe Hon. Jonn CHARLTON, M.P., member of the 
Anglo-American Joint High Commission, contributes 
to the Forum an article in which he discusses the 
future relations of the Republic and the Dominion. 
He declares that Canada is satisfied that the British 
model will serve its purpose very well. The young 
nation has taken stock of its immense resources, and 
is looking forward to the day when its people will 
number 1oo millions. He deplores the fact that the 
trade policy of the United States in the last thirty- 
five years has rendered impossible the application of 
the system of free trade with the United States to the 
great Canadian Dominion. The years of repression 
and business estrangement and the development of 
a vast export trade with the motherland make this 
an unthinkable arrangement at the present time, 
What he thinks might be done is to establish free 
trade in natural produce, and an imposition of revenue 
duties upon a reasonable schedule of a financial kind. 
This, he thinks, would prove infinitely more satisfac- 
tory than present conditions, and would naturally lead 
up to such further developments as will concur with 
the wishes and interests of both countries. He warns 
the Americans that if they reduce their duties the 
Canadians will, in self-defence, be driven to drop 
the American tariff as against the United States. He 
declares that Canada is rapidly settling down to the 
conviction that there should be no unnecessary delay 
in adopting this course. Mr. Charlton sets forth the 
facts brought to light by the statistics of imports and 
exports, which he summarises as follows :— 

(1) The Canadian tariff rates are less than one-half those of 
the United States. (2) The Canadian exports of farm products 
to the United States are only one-third as much as in 1866. 
(3) Canadian imports from the United States are now over four 
times what they were in 1866. (4) Canadian imports from 
Great Britain have increased less than ten per cent. since 1866. 
(5) Canadian exports of farm products to Great Britain have 
increased twenty-fuld since 1866. (6) Canada buys three times 
as much from the United States as she sells to that country, 
leaving out of account the precious metals. (7) Without 
including raw cotton, Canada buys from the United States two 
and a half times the amount of farm products that she sells to 
that country. (8) Canada buys at least 10,000,000dols. more 
manufactures from the United States than from all the rest of 
the world. (9) Canada finds her chief market for farm products 
in Great Britain. (10) Of the total imports of Canada sixty- 
three per cent. comes from the United States. (11) Canada 
gives the United States a free list of 56,884,000dols., or seventy- 
three per cent. of her entire free list. Included in the free list 
from the United States are 39,000,000d ols, of free farm products, 
free forest products, and free manufactures. (12) Canada receives 
practically no free list from the United States, except the 
precious metals, 
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THE AMERICANISATION OF ENGLAND. 
From AN AMERICAN Pornr oF VIEW. 

Mr. Eart Mayo, a graduate of Cornell University, 
contributes to the Yorum for December an article on 
the Americanisation of England. He declares that 
Great Britain is becoming Americanised, and the trans- 
formation has been so surprising, and such a sudden 
reversal of the state of affairs hitherto prevailing, that 
on neither side of the Atlantic is its extent fully 
appreciated. Thousands of Americans representing 
hundreds of lines of commercial production are doing 
a thriving business in London and other cities. After 
regarding Americans for years with contemptuous 
tolerance, John Bull is now insistent in his demand 
for American machine-made products. Advertising 
their goods as American is now one of the favourite 
devices of London shopkeepers, who find that there is 
no more effective advertisement to appeal to their 
British customers. Dealers now do not hesitate to 
pass off as of American make goods that were actually 
turned out within sight of St. Paul’s. ‘The prejudice 
is in favour of America, and not against her. Mr. Mayo 
tells a somewhat dubious story, however, to the effect 
that British-made sewing machines have been rejected 
in favour of those imported directly from America. 
The buyers declared that the American imports were 
better and more durable than those made from the 
same designs by similar machinery turned out by 
British workmen. 

As in trade, so in society, Americans have been 
taken up with enthusiasm in the highest circles. The 
grace, the prettiness, and the adaptability of American 
women have made them immensely popular. ‘lhere 
is a very noticeable tendency in England to allow 
young people much more American freedom of social 
intercourse than formerly. Americans have made 
restaurant and hotel life much more popular. 

In politics Mr. Mayo regards Mr. Chamberlain as 
the most prominent member of the American school 
of English politicians, which will probably be regarded 
as a dubious compliment on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In technical and commercial education England 
is gaining valuable lessons from the United States. 
On the foundation of the new Birmingham University 
a committee was sent over to America to study the 
methods of instruction in vogue in the States, and to 
gain ideas for incorporation in the new institution. 
Englishmen are coming round to the American view, 
which regards various technical and commercial pur- 
suits as being as creditable as the callings traditionally 
known as the learned professions. An increasing 
number of young Britons are sent over to the United 
States to gain a thoroughly practical knowledge of the 
best methods of factory management. Even Ameri- 
can slang is making its insidious way into British con- 
versation. The result of the progressive influence of 
aggressive Americanisation upon the British people, 
Mr. Mayo thinks, will make the Briton more adaptable, 
more thoroughly practical, less stiff-necked, and less 
insular. It will impart to the American qualities of 
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conservatism and stability, and render him less self- 
conscious and provincial. Best of all, it will promote 
a unity of plan and purpose and bring about an 
appreciative understanding with a bond of sympathy 
more effective in welding the two nations together 
than any political alliance possibly could be. 

tobias 


IS PARIS HEALTHY ? 

NowabDays so many young Englishmen and English- 
women spend some months of study in Paris before 
taking up their life-work, that a practical interest 
attaches to M. Strauss’s article in the Revue de Paris 
entitled “The Hygiene of Paris.” He begins by 
giving a really terrible picture of what the gay city 
looked like, and above all, sme/¢t like, just before the 
Revolution. Reading this page, one cannot wonder 
that the French Court preferred to sojourn at beautiful, 
spacious, and above all, clean Versailles. 

During hundreds of years every kind of disease 
may be said to have been endemic in Paris; the 
plague, the black death, and small-pox decimated 
whole quarters of the town. Not till comparatively 
lately did the Parisian wake up to a sense of his 
dangers ; now, however, Paris may claim to be one of 
the healthiest cities of Europe, and the Public Hygiene 
Department is admirably managed; one excellent 
sanitary precaution which might well be copied in 
London and other great British towns being the 
constant washing of the pavements and of the streets. 

Six years ago a noted scientist actually held a 
Commission concerning the smells of Paris, and their 
virulence and unpleasantness are said to have sensibly 
diminished owing to the wise way in which his 
recommendations have been carried out. 

Most people have heard of, and not a few English 
visitors to Paris have actually visited, the wonderful 
sewers which traverse the city from end to end. They 
wind about over a thousand miles of pipes and broad 
lofty sewers, and are roughly divided into four great 
sections, and yet the drainage system is far from 
perfect, and there are still innumerable:old houses in 
the more populous quarters of the town whose sanitary 
arrangements leave everything to be desired. This is 
a point which should be carefully looked into before 
foreign art students take up their dwelling in an other- 
wise healthy-looking suite of rooms. 

Again, probably few visitors to Paris are aware that 
the city still boasts of six thousand wells in constant 
use, and it will never be known how far these tainted 
sources of water supply contribute to the fact that in 
spite of all the efforts made by the leading French 
hygienists, typhoid, and even cholera, is always more 
or less endemic in the capital. The writer pays a 
great tribute to the London County Council, and 
would like to see the Paris Municipal Council given 
the same powers. Small-pox, once a great French 
scourge, has of late years almost disappeared in Paris, 
though there was a small outbreak of it during the last 
Exhibition. Most French medical men, it may be men- 
tioned, believe rather in isolation than in vaccination. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


AMERICAN INFERIORITY IN SCIENCE. 

Mr. Kart SnybDER contributes to the orth Amert- 
can Review for January a lamentation over what he 
describes as America’s inferior position in the scien- 
tific world. He says that America has produced 
many great men of science. Among others he 
mentions Benjamin Franklin, Count Rumford, Joseph 
Henry, the co-discoverer with Faraday of electrical 
induction ; Draper, the first photographer of the stars, 
Professor Langley, the inventer of the bolometer, and 
the astronomers Pickering, Burnham, and Keeler. 
But despite many notable figures, America’s position 
in the world of science is inferior to that of other 
nations who are less favourably situated so far as 
endowment goes. He laments that the Americans 
have nothing analogous to the Pasteur Institute or to 
the Royal Institution, or to the College de France, 
or to the Sorbonne, neither have they anything like 
the Jardin des Plantes. 


He then passes in review the various departments 
of modern science, and finds America has done little 
or nothing in any of them. In the last ten years 
Pasteur, Lister, and others have almost revolutionised 
medicine. But in all this brilliant list of discoveries 
and applications no American name is found. In 
wireless telegraphy Marconi, Clark Maxwell, Herz, 
Lodge, Preece, and Professor Bose have all done good 
service, but not one Yankee genius has done anything. 

In metallurgy the Americans are equally behind- 
hand. They make more iron and steel than any other 
country, but when Mr. Snyder turns over the latest 
volume of metallurgy which sums up twenty years of 
marvellous work, while there are a multitude of names— 
Belgian, Dutch, German, English, French, and 
Russian—there are only two Americans whose con- 
tributions, direct or indirect, were worth while men- 
tioning. In the discovery of the cathode rays both 
Englishmen and Germans have done work which is 
destined to play a leading part in all future concep- 
tions alike of chemistry and physics. After them 
came a long line of investigators whose results filled 
bulky volumes, but not one observation has been con- 
tributed by the nation which boasts itself the best 
educated, the most progressive and enlightened of all. 
In the great work which has been done of trying 
to unravel the mechanism of the brain, Germans, 
Belgians, French, Swiss, and Britishers have produced 
a whole library of monographs, memoirs, and great 
books on the subject, but in all this wealth of literature 
you search in vain for a reference to one American’s 
work. In chemistry, which has made prodigious 
developments of late years, the history of the science 
might be written in full detail without mention of 
perhaps more than a single American name. In 
electro-chemistry it might be thought that the Ameri- 
cans would distinguish themselves, but although they 
have been quick to use electricity, they have done 
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nothing in the way of original research. Dutchmen, 
Swedes, Poles, Frenchmen, Germans are to the front, 
but nowhere is the remarkable isolation of the United 
States from the rest of the scientific world more clearly 
illustrated than in the absence of any American 
names from the list of those who have extended 
the boundaries of human knowledge in this depart- 
ment. Other wise men from among many peoples 
have come bearing their gifts, but in the long 
line you discover no faces from the American 
continent. 

Mr. Snyder asks why is it that the American people 
now marching to the industrial conquest of the earth 
has done so little comparatively in the realms of 
science. He thinks it is because of the rich prizes of 
business that the Faradays and Claude Bernards found 
are not to be found in the United States. He thinks that 
the Americans are lacking in anything like the German 
university system, which gives German professors so 
wide a latitude of time for original experimental work. 
He describes what is done in France, and then devotes 
the close of his article to an eulogy of our Royal 
Institution, which he says is the stronghold of English 
science, to which have come the most brilliant dis- 
coverers in England. It was founded by Count 
Rumford, who was an American, and was born 
Benjamin Thompson in a village near Boston. He 
says that, although there are but three professorships, 
the system is ideal, and it is simply a marvel that a 
single institution in a single century could show such 
an array of great names, such a roster of great achieve- 
ments. The Royal Institution has done more for 
science than all the universities. He concludes by 
urging the Americans to form a similar institution in 
New York, which should be at once a scientific club 
where the chief notables in Europe and America 
might be gathered, and also a seat of scientific 


research. 
Des 


Telepathy. 

IN the Monist of Chicago for January, Dr. N. Vaschide, 
a pupil of Dr. Jeannis of Paris, describes “ Experimental 
Investigations of Telepathic Hallucinations.” In the 
first part of the article he summarises the evidence and 
dissents from the conclusions of the English Society for 
Psychical Research, and in the second part he describes 
his own experiments, which seem to have been very care- 
fully performed. But Dr. Vaschide is very sceptical and 
very precise in laying down the need for exact observa- 
tion, record of time, etc. He says the psychologic life of 
man is a tissue of lies, of illusions, of false perceptions, of 
beliefs, ideas and judgments seldom co-ordinated upon 
any fixed, well-defined plan. He reports that in seventy- 
eight cases of telepathy recorded by a Madame N., in all 
of which she believed with absolute confidence, seventy- 
six errors were proved, and only in two cases was there 
any agreement whatever. Dr. Vaschide says : “ Officials, 
magistrates, peasants, and university men are always 
ready to agree upon anything that involves the mar- 
vellous. Never undertake to convince these sincere and 
honest witnesses of the truth of the facts, for you will not 
succeed.” The paper is to be continued in another 
number, 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN PERSIA. 
THe Casrt AGAINST CONCESSION. 


172 REVIEW 


THERE is an article in the Quarterly Review for 
January which puts forward in as reasonable a way as 
could be expected the case against the proposed 
rapprochement which we are to cement with Russia by 
making certain concessions, chiefly in the direction of 
Persia. ‘The writer is strongly against making such 
concessions, but he writes in the rational spirit of one 
who wants good relations with Russia, while thinking 
the price proposed a fatal one for ourselves, and while 
evidently convinced that we can have the rapproche- 
ment without paying the price. 

NO PATH TO THE PERSIAN GULF. 

The reviewer begins by declaring flatly that he 

cannot credit the 


OF REVIEWS. 


Possibly enlightened Russian statesmen and generals have no 
design of invading India; but deep down in the sub-conscious 
aspirations of the Russian people lies the Tartar impulse of 
rolling down upon the prizes of Asia. 

It would be interesting to hear the reviewer's 
authority for the “ sub-conscious aspirations,” in view 
of the fact that the Russians themselves, who are 
always discussing the problem, cannot agree for ten 
minutes as to whether their aspirations are European 
or Asiatic. 

THE SOLUTION. 

The reviewer's solution is the partition of Persia or 
the delimitation of spheres of interest in such a way as 
to cut Russia off for ever from the Gulf. He says :— 

We hold that the course of England in Western Asia is 


plainly indicated by the finger of Nature. Her influence must 
continue supreme, not 











supposition __ that 
any British 
Government 
would consent 
under present 
circumstances to 
Russia acquiring 
a port on the 
Persian Gulf: He 
says that “hatred 
and suspicion” of 
Germany are the 
cause of such 
suggestions, and 
argues, in reply 
to the case based 
upon the alleged 
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: that seaboard and the 
table-land of Persia. 
These must continue 
to be threaded by the 
various commercial 
arteries introduced by 
the enterprise of her 
sons, The cities upon 
or near the northern 
slopes of those moun- 
tains—Kerman, 
Yezd, Shiraz, and 
Isfahan — must be 
preserved at all haz- 
ards from the Musco- 
vite net. The true 
boundary in these 
regions between the 
two predominant 
Powers is that vast 
salt desert called the 
Lut, capable of en- 
gulfing a whole army, 
which may be said to 
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ox proyected. 
suggested 
quite true, every = 
Russian advance 
has been marked 
by a corresponding British move. ‘Though we may 
admit Russia’s reasonableness in wanting a_ port, 
from her own point of view, we cannot allow that she 
has any right to expect us to favour such a concession 
if it would conflict with our interests. 

The writer is convinced that it would be in conflict 
with our interests, But, what is more important, he 
says itis a delusion to expect that any concession 
would result in Russian friendship. A Russian port on 
the Persian Gulf would mean the absorption of the 
hinterland by that Power. It could not be a mere 
commercial port, and, as Captain Mahan has pointed 
out, it would inevitably be a menace to India :— 

But can it be conceded—as it appears to be assumed in some 
quarters—that Russia has not, and never will have, any idea of 
invading India? What is the warrant for such a sweeping 
assertion? The opinion of leading men in Russia! But 
nations, like individuals, do not always consciously make 
plans; they go on from day to day, and so they achieve. 


Persia and the Neighbouring Countries. 


from the neighbour- 
hood of Afghanistan 
almost to the thres- 
hold of the capital of Persia, Teheran. A relic of the Miocene 
sea which stretched across Western Asia, probably down to the 
period when the great succession of table-lands had already been 
raised above the adjacent levels, it is a phenomenon familiar to 
most travellers in Persia who have followed along its southern 
outskirts, with the mountains on their left hand, during the ride 
from Kashan to Kum. This natural division leaves to Russia 
the companion fertile zone on the north of Persia, the vast 
province and considerable cities of Khorasan, 


One advantage of this would be that in the event 
of a Russian move against India we could reply by a 
flanking movement upon the position which she is 
destined to occupy in Southern Armenia and Northern 
Persia, “The true guarantee of peace between the 
Powers lies in the equal chances of attack and 
defence.” 

The reviewer is therefore altogether against con- 
cessions to Russia mad> ‘vith the object of thwarting 
Germany. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 
FroM THE CHINESE POINT OF VIEW. 

Mr. SuNYOWE PANG, a Christianised Chinese who 
was born near Canton about thirty-five years ago, but 
who has lived in the United States for the last eighteen 
years and has married an American, contributes to 
the Forum an article dealing with the case in favour 
of the Chinese Americans. He says that the law of 
the United States prohibiting the immigration of the 
Chinese has not a parallel in the world. The Chinese 
were invited to America in order to construct the 
Central Pacific Railroad. They were paid thirty-five 
dollars a month, and boarded themselves. White 
labourers got forty-five dollars a month, and were 
boarded in the bargain. When the railroad was 
finished 15,000 Chinamen were turned loose in 
the country to find support. But they went 
to San Francisco and the Western coast, and 
brought over many of their relations. In 1876 
an agitation was got up in favour of their 
exclusion. ‘The total population of the Chinese in 
America has never been more than 100,000, all of 
whom came from the district of Canton. Under the 
influence of the agitation, however, Congress _pro- 
hibited Chinese immigration, and declared the 
Chinese ineligible for citizenship. Mr. Pang says 
that the Chinese, when the railroads were completed, 
were given the meanest employment, such as white 
men would not do. Hence they became (as there 
were very few white women among the inhabitants) 
domestic servants. As labourers’ they reclaimed the 
delta formed by the Sacramento and Edgecumb 
rivers, with the result of adding to the United States 
5,000,000 acres of gardem and farm land, valued at 
fifty-eight millions sterling, to the wealth of the 
State. After developing the mines and railroads, 
they went into horticulture, and produced vegetables 
and small fruits, developed the fruit and wine 
industries, and have taken an important place in 
all the light industries of the country. They became 
expert in embroidery, lace-making, and were invalu- 
able in filling cartridges. As household servants, Mr. 
Pang declares that they are honest and cleanly. 
Mr. Pang gives the following curious account of one 
Chinaman :— 


There is one multi-millionaire, Chin Tan Sun, who is the 
richest Chinaman in the country. Chin Tan Sun owns whole 
towns, and employs hundreds of white men and women in his 
factories and canneries. He owns ranches, city real estate, gold 
mines and diamonds; he runs lottery games; he imports 
laborers ; he conducts a real estate business ; and he has several 
merchandise stores in San Francisco. He is a self-made man, 
and very shrewd and progressive. He came to America in the 
steerage as a lad, and went to work in a kitchen. He married 
a white woman, and with their savings they originated a ‘‘ little 
lottery ” business in San Francisco. He was largely patronised 
by Americans, and soon grew rich enough to become a merchant 
also. From this beginning he developed into a commercial and 
political power. He is called “‘ Big Jim” on account of his size. 
He is six feet tall, and a well-proportioned, good-looking man. 
In business he is regarded as the soul of honor, His wardrobe 
is magnificent, and several valets are needed to care for it. 
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THE TRAINING OF DANISH OFFICERS. 

In the Revue de Paris is an interesting account, by 
the Duc de Guise, of Frederiksburg, the splendid 
castle within a short distance of Copenhagen, which 
has of late years been converted into a military 
academy. ‘There the Duc himself was a cadet, he 
having chosen to learn the profession of arms in 
Denmark, owing to the fact that his sister is married 
to Prince Waldemar of Denmark. 

The Danes, from whom this country might learn 
many things with advantage, have greatly simplified 
their military system, their short-service men only 
serving from eight to ten months. Each arm has its 
own military college, but before a sub-lieutenant can 
become a lieutenant he must have spent some time at 
Frederiksburg. 

Frederiksburg is, roughly speaking, divided into 
three sections—that to which are admitted the non- 
commissioned officers, who after a sojourn there may 
get a commission ; the so-called medium section, for 
those who have passed the examination in the first 
section, as well as for non-commissioned officers who 
pass through with a view to rising in rank ; and, thirdly, 
the head section, which concerns itself with the form- 
ing of staff officers of artillery and of engineers. 

THE CADETS’ DAY. 

The Duc de Guise did not live at Frederiksburg, 
but was allowed to remain as the guest of his sister, 
at the Yellow Palace, Copenhagen ; the young prince 
worked, however, according to his own account, quite 
as hard as did the other cadets, and by 6.30 each day 
he had left the Palace, and was walking to the 
military college as “the tramways did not start so 
early in the morning.” By 8.30 all the cadets are hard 
at work, and, with the exception of a brief interval for 
lunch at eleven o'clock, lectures succeed one another 
till three o'clock, the rest of the afternoon and evening 
being devoted by the cadets to hard study and pre- 
paration for the next day. 

WORK, NOT PLAY. 

Outdoor games seem to play but little part in the 
life of Frederiksburg cadets; but a good deal of 
violent exercise is afforded in the riding school, where 
each cadet is expected to ride in due course every 
horse belonging to the college. During the warm 
weather the cadets, in groups of from half a dozen 
upwards, accompany the professors into the country 
round Copenhagen, and are there taught something of 
the mysteries of military surveying. 

The September autumn manceuvres are held in 
Denmark simultaneously with the final examinations of 
those cadets whose sojourn at Frederiksburg is draw- 
ing to a close. 

The few pages written by the Duc de Guise reveal 
on the part of the writer a pleasing Royal personality, 
and give some curious little glimpses of the happy 
simple life led by the various members of the Danish 
Royal Family, especially by the late Tsar of Russia, 
and the touching affection in which he was held in his 
consort’s native land. 
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INDIAN FAMINES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


THE Quarterly Review for January contains an 
article under this heading, which is illustrated by a 
map. The article is ostensibly a review of Sir 
Arthur Cotton’s Life (by Lady Hope), and of Mr, 
Vaughan Nash’s and Mr. R. C. Dutt’s books on 
Indian Famines, and it deals only with the immediate 
causes and effects of famines, and not with the 
general economic condition of the country. The 
writer, therefore, does not avail himself of the light 
thrown on the question by Mr. Digby, and his article 
ds correspondingly limited in its recommendations. 


IRRIGATION THE CHIEF REMEDY. 


The reviewer is strongly on the side of the late Sir 
Arthur Cotton. Irrigation, he points out, wherever 
it has been applied, proved a remedy, and no other 
ameliorative measure can compete with it. Sindh, 
‘with the most deficient rainfall in India—averaging 
only fifteen inches—completely protects itself from 
famine by irrigation, whereas it is in districts with a 
rainfall of from fifteen to thirty inches that famines 
are most prevalent. The moral is that it is not lack 
of water, but lack of regulation and distribution which 
is the cause of famine. ‘The effect of the Godavari 
and Kistna canals in 1876-77 was so great that in 
one, year of famine they produced crops valued at 
neatly £ 5,000,000, or four times the whole capital 
outlay on the works :— 


The benefits of irrigation are, first and foremost, insurance 
against famine. Irrigation works should be credited with the 
whole increase of production, not merely with the slight addition 
to the revenue from the water-rate. The use of canal water 
allows valuable crops, such as sugar-cane, rice, wheat, indigo, to 
be cultivated instead of the less profitable millet and barley. 
The whole production in time of famine depends upon irrigation, 
since without it hardly an acre would come to maturity. It 
saves the lives of an incalculable number of human beings and 
animals, and prevents immense loss to Government from the 
direct cost of famine relief and from remissions of land revenue. 


THE EFFECT OF THE RAILWAYS. 


The Indian Government has, nevertheless, adopted 
a policy of starving irrigation in favour of railways. 
‘Yet even from the point of view of communication, 
canals proved more profitable. Even from the point 
-of view of famine relief, railways are of no great value, 
since they cannot carry all the food that is required ; 
and they have the further bad effect of encouraging 
the cultivation of non-food crops, such as jute, for 
purposes of export, thus encroaching upon the area 
devoted to foodstuffs. Of course this would be 
economically profitable if there were some means of 
importing food. But this is not so; and in a period 
in which the population increased 17 per cent. the 
area under food-grain increased only 8 per cent. 
The export trade, which is the result of railways, has 
raised prices locally altogether out of proportion to 
the amount exported. Altogether, railways have had 
a bad effect for the small cultivator, the only profits 
going into the hands of great landholders and dealers 
in produce. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE DECAY OF LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 

The reviewer points out, as another cause for the 
severity of recent famines, that European competition 
has crushed out of existence local industries and 
increased the dependence on the land. The remedy 
for this is the encouragement of native industries. 
Reforestation is also necessary, the cutting down of 
forests aggravating the deficiency in the rainfall, while 
cattle manure, which should go to fertilise the land, is 
burnt owing to the lack of other fuel. 

aceite 

THE GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION IN ITALY. 

Mr. H. W. Wo irr, in the Economic Review for 
January, gives a very interesting paper upon the 
growth of co-operation in Italy, which is a kind of 
complement to the paper upon “Italy and Her 
Socialists,” which was contributed last month to the 
Westminster Review. He says that there is at the 
present moment no country more full of interest from 
a co-operative point of view than Italy. A great 
change is in progress there, extending co-operation 
over much new ground, and making it much more 
democratic and more beneficial to the working-classes 
alike in town and country than it has ever been 
before, and the Socialist organisations vie with 
one another in promoting the good cause. A special 
brief from the Pope led the priests to found, for the 
benefit of poor cultivators, more than 1,000 village 
banks and other societies equally useful. ‘The co- 
operative movement received a severe check in 1898, 
when the Government used the soldiers for the pur- 
pose of closing co-operative societies, confiscating 
their property and trying their members by court- 
martial. But since then the madness of the mood of 
the hour has passed, and both Church and State co- 
operate in promoting the extension of people’s banks 
and co-operative societies of all kinds. ‘The Co-opera- 
tive Union at Milan has established the first Rowton 
House in Italy, a huge building with 530 bedrooms, 
with everything of the most faultless make and 
perfect pattern. Co-operative pharmacies are much 
appreciated by the working-classes. There are 
seventeen general stores in connection with the 
Turin Co-operative Alliance, and excepting with 
regard to bread, the Turin Alliance has adopted the 
old Rochdale principle. Bread is sold under current 
rates. The stores are open to all the world, and all 
who deal receive the same amount of dividends, but 
provident benefits, free medical treatment, and educa- 
tion at the popular university are reserved for members 
only. The productive societies are for the most part 
humble. The societies of bricklayers and stone- 
masons undertake contracts for executing buildings, 
and give general satisfaction. Italian co-operators do 
little as yet in respect of providing labourers’ dwell- 
ings ; but, on the other hand, the Agricultural Banking 
Movement has spread far and wide throughout Italy. 
Mr. Wolff’s paper will be read with special interest in 
Ireland, where they are already far in advance of 
England in all such matters. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN POLITICS. 

Ar the time when Mr. Kipling is exhorting the 
British Christians to regard the prosecution of wars of 
conquest as “the lordliest life on earth,” it is rather 
startling to read in the Arena for January Mr. Theo- 
dore F. Seward’s paper on the adoption of the Golden 
Rule as the governing principle of American politics. 
Mr. Seward declares that the spiritual birth of the 
American nation dates from last year, when on March 
26th, in New York, at a meeting addressed by the 
Chinese Ambassador, two Jewish Rabbis, and Christian 
clergymen of all shades of belief, including one negro, 
the following two resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— . 

(1) To organise a permanent Golden Rule 
Brotherhood ; and (z) to recommend a discussion of 
the Golden Rule annually throughout the world, and 
in order to make such discussion as effective as 
possible, it was proposed that the subject be con- 
sidered once a year, in the schools on Friday, in the 
synagogues on Saturday, and in the churches on 
Sunday. In the following June, at the Pan-American 
Exhibition at Buffalo a public meeting was held, 
when the Brotherhood was formally organised, and an 
appeal was ordered to be issued to all nations asking 
them to enter into the plan of an annual Golden Rule 
Day. The Golden Rule revival of 1901 was based 
upon the principle that the widespread recognition of 
justice to our fellow-men is the only practical law of 
life, individual, social, industrial or political. Mr. 
Seward thinks that the force of this appeal was 
immensely strengthened by the subsequent outburst 
of sympathy occasioned by the assassination of 
President McKinley, and now he claims that a new 
ideal has established itself in the minds of the 
American people. He quotes a remarkable letter from 
President Roosevelt, written six months before his 


, accession to the Presidential chair, which is worth 


while keeping on record :-— 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 20th, 1901. 
Mr, THEODORE F, SEWARD, Secretary : 

My dear Sir,—I have your letter of the 11th inst. It is a 
matter of real regret that I cannot be with you. In this country, 
of all others, it behoves us to show an example to the world, 
not by words only, but by deeds, that we have faith in the doc- 
trine that each man should be treated on his worth as a man, 
without regard to his creed or his race. Wonderful oppor- 
tunities are ours, and great and growing strength has been given 
us, But if we neglect the opportunities and misuse the strength, 
then we shall leave to those who come after us a heritage of woe 
instead.of a heritage of triumph. There is need of the aid of 
every wise, strong, and good man, if we are to do our work 
aright. The forces that tell for good should not be dissipated by 
clashing among themselves. In no way is it so absolutely certain 
that we will worse than nullify these forces as by permitting the 
upgrowth of hostilities and division based on creed or race origin. 
Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, if we only have the 
root of right thinking in us, we are bound to stand shoulder to 
shoulder and hand to hand in the effort to work out aright the 
problem of our national existence, and to direct for good and 
not for evil the half-unknown social forces which have been 
quickened into power by our complex and tremendous industrial 
development.-—With all good wishes, I am faithfully yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Not only so, but when Mr. Hay, the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the United States, addressed a meeting in New 
York, he declared, referring to the underlying principle 
of American diplomacy, “ ‘The briefest expression of 
our rule of conduct is, perhaps, the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Golden Rule.” Mr. Seward thinks that one 
of the first results of the adoption of the Golden Rule 
as the American principle is that America will lead 
the world in doing justice to the Jews. The adoption 
of the principle, he hopes, will revolutionise American 
local government. In Toledo, in Ohio, there is a 
Golden Rule City, with a Golden Rule Mayor in the 
person of Mr. S. M. Jones, and a Municipal Golden 
Rule Committee, whose members include orthodox 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews, Theosophists, 
Christian Scfentists, and Labour Union men ; in fact, 
any and all who wish to join hands for promoting the 
highest interests of the community. A Golden Rule 
mass meeting was held at Toledo, at which a Com- 
mittee was elected, and Mr. Seward suggests that such 
a meeting should be held in every town and city. 

This is good hearmg. It would seem as if the idea 
of the Civic Church, with its motto, “ The union of alf 
who love in the service of all who suffer,” is really 
going to get itself translated into fact in the New 
World. 





IS AN INVASION OF ENGLAND POSSIBLE? 

From a German point of view, Major Hoenig, 2 
German officer, in an article in the Pall Mall Maga: 
zine for February (translated from Die Woche), thinks 
that ifit is not possible now, it certainly will be if we 
do not look more to our coast defences ; but in dis- 
cussing the question he seems to take it for granted 
that it must be France who attempts the invasion. 
Great preparations for an ‘invasion could never be 
concealed from England. If a Power builds a new 
armoured cruiser, she knows. Also Major Hoenig 
remarks that for years past one of England’s maxims 
has been that her fleet shall outweigh those of Russia, 
Germany, and France combined. “ That she can 
accomplish this in future seems almost impossible.” 
If we are to face a possible coalition of Great Powers, 
we must alter the laws governing enlistment, alter 
the organisation of our home troops, and have a 
systematic system of coast defence. Only France 
could attempt to land enough troops, and so long as 
England has not this to fear, only a coalition of 
France and some other Power puts her in danger ; 
and at present England could diplomatically avert 
such coalition. But should diplomacy fail and our 
fleet be gnce defeated, says Major Hoenig :— 


England stands like a gigantic “fortress which need no further 
be attacked from without, because she carries death within 
herself, in the form of grim starvation, which sooner or later 
must beat down all her powers of resistance. England must 
therefore prepare herself to oppose invasion of her shores to the 
utmost, and, in case she is unable to prevent this, must be 
prepared to quickly expel the invaders. The present coast 
defences and the army organisation of to-day do not give much 
promise of a consummation so devoutly to be desired by het 
sons, 
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BEAUTIFUL MEMORIES OF BROWNING. 

Every lover of the Brownings will be grateful for 
the “recollections ” of “ Browning in Venice,” which 
appear in the February Cornil/, They were written 
by the late Mrs. Katharine de Kay Bronson, originally 
of New York, but for twenty years chief hostess of 
English-speaking society in Venice, as Mr. Henry 
James relates in his prefatory pages. She seems to 
have been true hostess to the poet and his sister, 
showing them that hospitality of the soul which is all 
too rare. Consequently her reminiscences are marked 
by an insight into the’ poet’s character which corre- 
sponds to the soul found in his works. One wishes 
that Mrs. Bronson could have written a “Life” of 
Browning. : 

AN OLD AGE ITSELF A POEM. 

It is a beautiful picture which the writer gives us 
of the poet in his glad and buoyant old age. “The 
poet’s nature,” she says, “was so essentially joyous 
that one was at loss to decide whether he took the 
keenest pleasure, whether in his daily walks or his 
afternoon rows in the gondola, He seemed never to 
weary of either. ‘ He never passed a day without taking 
one or more walks, indeed his panacea for most ills 
was exercise, and the exercise he chiefly advocated 
was walking.” She relates further :— 

His memory for the poems he had read in his youth was 
extraordinary. If one quoted a line from Byron, who, he said, 
was the singer of his First enthusiasm, he would continue the 
quotation, never hesitating for a word. . . . He was very proud 
of his retentive memory and of his well-preserved sight ; the 
latter he attributed to his practice of bathing his eyes in cold 
water every morning. He was proud, too, of his strength, of 
his power of walking for hours without fatigue, of the few 
requirements of his Spartan-like daily life, and, above all, he was 
proud of his son, who was his idol, 

HIS LOVE FOR HIS SON. 

This is pleasant reading after what has been sug- 
gested by one biographer that paternal affection did 
not come by nature to the poet, but was rather a 
sedulously self-imposed duty. Mrs. Bronson is very 
emphatic on this point. She goes on :— 

Yes, that was his vulnerable point, the heel of Achilles. 
People who praised or loved or noticed his only child found the 
direct road to his heart. . . , . He said to me many years ago, 
while awaiting anxiously the result of his son’s earnest art 
studies :— 

**Do you know, dear friend, if the thing were possible, I 
would renounce all personal ambition and would destroy every 
line I ever wrote, if by so doing I could see fame and honour 
heaped on my Robert’s head.” 

In his boy he saw the image of the wife whom he adored, 


literally adored, for, as I felt, the thought of her, as an angel in 
heaven, was never out of his mind. 


HIS MANNERS WITH WORKMEN AND SERVANTS. 

Colonel John Hay has described Browning as a 
great democrat. Mrs. Bronson shows that his 
manners were as democratic as his poetry, and 
intensely reverent to the human personality, regardless 
of its wrappings :— 

He found grace and beauty in the opo/o, whom he paints so 
well in the Goldoni sonnet. The poorest street children were 


pretty in his eyes. He would admire a carpenter or a painter 
who chanced to be at work in the house. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Of a piece with this was his manner with servants : 

The saying that ‘‘ No man isa hero to his valet de chambre” 
was disproved in the case of Robert Browning. He was so 
gracious and yet so dignified with servants that he was as 
profoundly revered by them as he was beloved. An exact 
account of his gentle geniaiity in this regard might read like 
exaggeration, He appeared to dread giving his inferiors 
trouble ; it was as though he would fain spare them the sense oi 
servitude. . . . “Nothing that I can do for myself should be 
done for me,” he would say, . . . In Venice his memory will 
live in many a humble heart until its pulse has ceased to beat. 
‘* There’ll never be another like him ” is still the common saying 
whenever his name is mentioned to those who served him, On 
a certain day he met one of the servants, whose joy it was to 
wait upon him, carrying a rather heavy basket of grapes and 
other fruits on her arm. ; 

‘Oh, Giuseppina,” he cried, ‘‘let me help you!” and seized 
the basket suddenly from her hand. 

The woman, overwhelmed by such condescension, pro- 
tested. ... , 

‘* Nonsense !” said the poet. ‘‘ You are always helping me ; 
won’t you allow me for once to help you?” 

Still the woman resisted, saying, ‘‘It is not for such as you, 
O signore ! ” 

This was more than he could bear. : ; 

‘‘We are all made of the same clay, Giuseppina ;” and 
gaining his point—for who could withstand his will ?—he held one 
handle of the basket until they reached the palace-door. 

HIS HORROR OF PORNOGRAPHY. 

But though the poet had “ no respect of persons,” 
he had profound respect of characters :— 

In his immense humanity he refused to make distinctions of 
manner among those of his own class of life who approached 
him, always excepting the rare cases where base qualities had 
been proved beyond adoubt to his mind. The thing he most 
abhorred was untruthfulness ; even insincerity in its most 
conventional form was detestable to an upright mind which 
loved and sought for truth in all its phases. His first impulse 
was to think well of people, to like them, to respect them : they 
were human souls, and therefore to him of the greatest earthly 
interest. 

The same purity of soul which led him as a boy to 
renounce his hero-worship of Shelley when he knew 
of his domestic irregularities appears in his old 
age in his horror of the romance “ that smells of the 
beast.” Mrs. Bronson quotes “a gifted friend” who 
wrote :— : 

It was evident to me that he always strove to excuse the 
faults of others and overlook their weaknesses, gathering all, 
with his large charity, into the great brotherhood of humanity. 
But his indignation at anything low, base, or untrue was like a 
flash of fire. His whole face would change and glow as he 
denounced those who used their talents to corrupt the world, 
as he thought some of the modern French novelists do. No 
word was too scathing, no scorn too intense for that great sin 
consciously committed. 

The paper is full of endearing glimpses of the 
poet—glimpses of his daily visits to the public 
gardens with cakes and fruits for the imprisoned 
elephant who seemed so lonely; of his regular 
attendance, with his sister, every Sunday morning at 
the same Waldensian chapel “in which they seemed 
to take a great interest”; of his tea-table chat with 
equal facility in English, French, or Italian; of his 
scrupulous carefulness in dress; of his love for the 
theatre, and of the comradeship of his sister, “ his 
guardian angel.” The whole article is delightful 
reading. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW TO BE HEALTHY AND STRONG, 
By Sanpow. : 

Sandow’s Magazine for January opens the new 
volume with a brief but valuable paper by Sandow 
himself on “ The Life Physical.” In it we have the 
strong man’s prescription as to how everyone can 
possess the inestimable boon of vigorous health. 
Sandow begins his paper by a sketch of his ultimate 
ideal, which is that of a _ state ‘of compulsory 
physical education for all scholars in our public 
elementary schools. Every scholar, he says, should 
be exercised daily under medical supervision. 
No school should be built without a swimming 
bath or a set of shower baths. But, pending the 
realisation of this greater ideal, he condescends to 
give plain, practical directions to business men and 
others as to how they can best secure a healthy life. 
How to secure an unhealthy life is easy. You should 
just get up in time for breakfast, bolt it, rush off to 
business, spend the day in an insanitary office, bolt 
another heavy meal in the middle of the day, return 
home at night to a heavy dinner, and then go to 
bed. ‘This is absolutely certain to end in physical 
ruin. Se 

But if you wish to be healthy and strong this is the 
way to attain it. In the first case, get up early in the 
morning, summer and winter, and as soon as you get 
up take twenty minutes’ exercise, with or without a 
Sandow apparatus, but on the Sandow system. ‘The 
essence of this system he explains in an interview with 
Mr. Ira L. Wood, jun. It is that of concentration of 
thought. The whole secret of his system lies in the 
knowledge of human anatomy—in knowing one’s 
weakness, and in concentrating the mind and 
energies upon that weakness with a view to correct 
it. Nothing will make a man strong save his own 
concentration of thought.‘ Intelligent and constant 
exercise intended to develop every muscle of the three 
hundred and sixty-three in the body to the fullest 
capacity, by concentrating one’s mind upon them, will 
revitalise mankind. After twenty minutes’ exercise, 
then take your cold bath, in such a way as to feel 
glowing and happy after your dip. ‘Take the chill off 
the water if you do not get good reaction, and if your 
heart is weak restrict your bath to a chest sponge or 
a sponge down. After the bath rub down vigorously, 
and dress quickly. Then rest quietly, reading 
the papers, going through your letters, take a short 
walk in the open air, then come in and take a substan- 
tial breakfast, taking plenty of time to it. No rushing 
for trains, buses, or trams should be indulged in. 
He recommends that everyone should walk at least a 
part of the way to business, during which most of the 
problems of the day can be solved, thus leaving the 
mind free for detail work. Sandow is against the 
heavy mid-day lunch. It should be light and nourish- 
ing. We should walk part of the way home, and then 
take a light dinner of not more than three courses, sit 
a while after dinner, then take another walk in the open 
air, and so to bed. Sandow says that too much meat is 
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eaten, and that the quantity of food consumed is vastly 
in excess of what is required. He is not a vegetarian, 
but he thinks that vegetarianism has brought about great 
improvements in the diet of this country. He is notan 
abstainer, but he is much averse to young men and 
women taking alcohol except under medical advice. 
The hours of sleep should be regular, and every adult 
should have eight hours. Tobacco in excess is bad, but 
in moderation he personally would miss it sadly. An 
apple or an orange first thing after the morning tub isa 
very healthy habit. He strongly insists upon preserving 
Sunday sacred from business for health reasons. One 
day’s rest in seven is necessary from the mental 
strain of the week. Clothing should be sensible, 
night-clothing not too heavy ; bedrooms should be well 


ventilated. 
i ie i i ii ie 


An English-Speakers’ Link. 

Myriaps of folk of all sorts and conditions travel to 
and fro around the civilised world without coming in 
contact with those who are ready and willing to speak and 
write to them. This exclusiveness of society has become 
the bane of civilisation, and some link of connection has 
long been required by which those who seek companion- 
ship can secure it with as little difficulty as possible. It 
was to meet this long-felt want that the Correspondence 
Club was founded, in order that those who live lonely 
lives in crowded cities, in scattered villages, or in some 
distant outpost of civilisation, can immediately find con- 
genial souls with whom they can exchange thought. 
Although marriage is considered to be the natural goal 
of friendship between men and women, it is interesting to 
have intellectual companionship with those who are con- 
genial spirits in order to banish heart-loneliness. In- 
numerable multitudes of English-speaking folk abound 
everywhere who make the pilgrimage from the cradle to 
the grave without benefiting by the privileges secured 
from sympathetic friends and companions, At the cost 
of one guinea, by joining the Correspondence Club, those 
who are lonely can at once be linked with hundreds of 
ladies and gentlemen who seek correspondence, intellec- 
tual friendship and companionship, and on receipt of 
2s. 6d. per annum a monthly copy of Round-Adout, the 
post-bag of the members, will be sent by the Conductor, 
of Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 





Technical Education at Home and Abroad. 


PROFESSOR S. G. RAWSON recently contributed to the 
Contemporary Review a paper entitled “ The Nation, the 
Apprentice, and the Polytechnic ”—an earnest plea for a 
radical reform in our method of technical training. Some 
of his figures are very remarkable. The Charlottenburg 
Technical High School at Berlin has 2,000 day students. 
Even Darmstadt has 1,100, while in the Central Tech- 
nical Institute of London there are only 272 students. 
The schools on the Continent overflow with students, 
while our own are empty. The causes of this he sum- 
marises as follows :— 

There is (1) the want of all co-ordination in our educational 
system ; (2) the neglect on the part of the State to cause the 
employer to recognise his responsibilities towards his youthful 
hands, for, in the old sense of the word, we cannot call them 
apprentices ; (3) the finished apathy or ignorance of the parent, 
or if this be absent, then it may be replaced, of course with many 
exceptions, by his need or his rapacity. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 





THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE February number gives prominence to a sketch 
of the new Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Leslie 
Mortier Shaw, by Mr. Johnson Brigham. Mr. Shaw 
began life as a farm hand. By selling fruit trees he 
managed to keep himself during college. He gradu- 
ated in law and soon distinguished himself at the local Bar, 
as well as on School Board and in Methodist Church. Mr. 
Bryan’s currency campaign drew him into public life on the 
opposite side. He was elected Governor of [Iowa in 
1897. Mr. McKinley, on hearing him, remarked that 
never before had he found a man who could crystallise 
statistics into poetry. In the last Presidential campaign 
he won enthusiastic thanks from Mr. Roosevelt for his 
“ masterly presentation of a financial question.” He is 
described as a “ consummate orator,” not prepossessing 
in figure or gait, but with the Lincoln gift of felicitous 
story-telling. 

Two articles show us American energy beating the 
monopoly of Trusts on its own ground. Mr. C. H. 
Matson tells how the farmers of Solomon, in Kansas, 
found themselves forced, by a grain-buying Trust, to accept 
52 to 56 cents a bushel for wheat which fetched 70 cents 
in Kansas City. They tried to fight the Trust by 
legislation, but failed. They next tried the simpler 
method of co-operation, and succeeded. These 
co-operative farmers have started their own elevator, 
made their own arangements with the railways, and 
are able to offer only seven or eight cents a bushel 
less than the Kansas City price. One ingenious rule 
required the co-operators, if they sold elsewhere, to give 
a rebate of a cent a bushel into the common fund. So 
when the Trust raised its prices above theirs the farmers 
sold to the Trust, paid their rebate into their own 
concern (which yielded it a profit), and netted the differ- 
ence for their individual selves. This killed competition. 
The success of this enterprise has led the association to 
arrange for the direct export of their wheat to co-opera- 
tive societies in Germany. So the profits of many inter- 
mediaries are saved for the farmers. 

The other experiment was in Wisconsin. The people 
of Grand Rapids and vicinity had suffered as London 
has suffered under the yoke of a telephone monopoly. 
They resolved on forming a co-operative telephone 
system, with rates based on actual cost of service. They 
now supply business service at a dollar and a half a 
month (instead of four dollars), and residence service at 
25 cents a month (instead of three dollars). This 
remarkable success has stirred many neighbouring towns 
to follow suit. In Grand Rapids the co-operative 
principle is being extended to electric light and power. 

The treatment of Anarchism is considered by Mr. 
Henry Holt. He would exclude immigrants who are 
avowed Anarchists. He would intern home Anarchists 
with a view to their better instruction. Those who 
continued recalcitrant he would exile. He would punish 
return from exile with imprisonment for life. He would 
shut up the Anarchistic assassin in an asylum. 

Mr. Carl Snyder gives an exceedingly vivid account of 
Marconi’s feat of telegraphing across the Atlantic without 
wires. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National Review for February adheres to its fell 
policy of stirring up enmity against Germany. It applauds 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Count von Biilow as a 
“triumph.” It suggests that Germany, having tried 
for twenty years and failed to sow strife between Russia 
and England, is now playing the same amiable part 
between England and America. 

Dr. Max Nordau’s study of Continental Anglophobia 
will scarcely add to his reputation as a philosopher. His 
explanation is all too simple—and too agreeable to his 
English audience. It is not that we are selfish. All 
nations are selfish. But we have succeeded: other 
nations have not. There lies our unpardonable fault. 
The Boer War has given a plausible and seemingly chival- 
rous ground for expressing the resentment which our 
ages of success have induced. Only in one point will Dr. 
Nordau allow that we are to blame. “The Englishman 
at home is charming ; abroad he very often shows a very 
rough exterior.” Dr. Nordau closes with the advice to 
England to go on her own way regardless of foreign 
opinion. He indulges in this somewhat extraordinary 
generalisation: “Just as the sympathy of a minority 
has never helped a nation, so have the superficial 
unenergetic antipathies of a majority never injured one.” 

“A Free Lance” discusses “ the problems of Vienna,” 
disparages the German Alliance, and strongly urges the 
Emperor to suspend the Constitution and resume auto- 
cratic authority. Such a coup détat would, he is con- 
vinced, be received with enthusiasm, and especially by 
the industrial and commercial class. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett offers “a British tribute 
to Hungary,” calls the Hungarians the English of the 
East, hopes they will become the dominating power in 
South-Eastern Europe, and urges Englishmen to take a 
warmer interest in the development of their sister con- 
stitutional kingdom beyond the Leith. 

Sir Vincent Caillard presents “some considerations on 
Imperial finance,” which are evidently designed to under- 
mine popular faith in Free Trade, and perhaps also in 
peace. His contention is that “it is a state of war and 
not, as is almost always contended, a state of peace, 
in great countries other than _ herself, which 
favours the trade of Great Britain; that our prosperity 
between 1860 and 1872 was largely due to the wars of 
other countries.” This is perilous doctrine to preach in 
the ears of the Jingo-Mammonite combination which 
claims now to be in the ascendant. 

M, J. Cornély, late editor of the Figaro, discusses the 
coming General Election in France, and concludes with. 
the forecast of a majority of one hundred votes for the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. 

Mr. Maurice Low takes occasion, from the appoint- 
ment of Governor Shaw to the Treasury, to remark 
that ‘‘never before has the West been such a dominating 
factor in national affairs as it is to-day.” It supplies four 
out of the eight men in the Cabinet. Mr. Roosevelt is 
described as “the most interesting man American 
politics have ever produced.” 

Lord Chesterfield presses the importance of connecting 
the trunk line of Abyssinian railways with some British 
port. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE Ninetecnth Century contains a few good articles 
and many of only moderate interest. Sir Wemyss 
Reid, in the Chronique of the Month, succumbs ‘entirely 
to the prevalent influenza which shows itself in violent 
attacks on those who object to methods of barbarism in 
the Transvaal. There is a slight but charming paper by 
Lady Paget embodying her recollections of the Empress 
Frederick when she first came to Berlin as a young 
bride. It is a pretty picture of the spring-time of a life 
the close of which was destined to set in gloom. There 
are the usual miscellaneous articles dealing with such 
subjects as the New Star in Perseus, the Passing of the 
Act of Settlement, the Collection of Old Silver Plate, and 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s “ Shakespeare in Oral Tradition.” Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood’s “ Violent Proposal” and Mr. Leys’ 
proposal to import Chinamen into South Africa are 
noticed elsewhere. 

THE COMING OF THE SUBMARINE. 

Mr. A. S Hurd has a very disquieting paper on this 
subject. We have invested all our insurance money, he 
says, in the battleship, and now we find that all the 
other Powers are embarking more and more extensively 
upon submarine building, which, when supplemented by a 
mother vessel strong enough to lift them out of the water, 
and convey them from place to place, will probably make 
the Channel untenable for the British fleet. France has 
a'ready 34 submarines, and 30 more are to be ordered this 
year. Italy is building five, Russia three, and in a few 
years Mr. Hurd thinks that the French Navy will pro- 
bably have over 300. 

SHOULD TRADE UNIONS BE INCORPORATED? 

Mr. Clement Edwards discusses the effect upon the 
position of the Trades Unions of the recent decision of 
the House of Lords upon their corporate character. He 
suggests that a new Act should be passed which should 
provide for two categories of unions ; first, those who 
wish to be voluntary associations ; and second, those 
who desire to be clothed with all the attributes of cor- 
porations. Finally, he urges just, clear, and compre- 
hensive amendments to the present anomalous law of 
strikes. f 

THE YOUNG FRENCH GIRL INTERVIEWED. 

Miss Hannah Lynch describes the contents of a book 
of 600 pages, edited in Paris by M. Olivier de Treville, 
entitled “ Les Jeunes Filles peintes par elles-mémes.” 
Several thousand French girls were questioned con- 
cerning their tastes, their ideals, and so forth, and the 
result is what might be expected, considering that the 
majority of the girls were brought up in convent schools. 
They are mostly Royalists, and most agree in hating the 
unspeakable Saxon. They hate the Englishman even 
worse than the American. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF PRINCESS LIEVEN,. 

Mr. Lionel G. Robinson, in an article on Metternich 
and the Princess Lieven, describes a collection of letters 
which are believed to have passed between Metternich 
and the Princess, but which were intercepted by the 
Cabinet Noir of the French Post Office and are now 
being published in Paris, It would seem that the publi- 
cation of these letters adds a new terrdér to Post Office 
censorship, for, according to Mr. Robinson’s account, the 
police did not content themselves with copying textually 
the letters—they paraphrased them for the purpose 
of making odious insinuations which would give a 
higher note to the scandal with which they hoped to 
amuse the King. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

THE New Liberal Review contains two very interesting 
articles, which I have noticed elsewhere. The first is 
Dr. Dillon’s paper on the late M. de Bloch, and the other 
Mr. T. W. Russell’s “ Disturbed Ireland.” There are 
other articles which I should notice if space permitted. 


RURAL DEPOPULATION, 


Mr. Holt Schooling, who appears in nearly all the 
reviews this month, has a paper on “ Rural Depopula- 
tion.” It is a mistake, he says, to believe that the rural 
population of England is declining. It still continues to 
increase, in the last decade the increment being over two 
hundred thousand. It is the percentage of the rural 
population which decreases. In 1891 one quarter of the 
population of England and Wales lived in rural districts. 
In 1got the percentage had fallen to 23. Since 1891 401 
rural districts actually lost some of their population, while 
265 gained, but the gains were considerably greater than 
the losses. 

SIR ROBERT GIFFEN’S INDISCRETION. 

Mr. Morgan-Browne contributes an article under this 
title. His article is illustrated with several diagrams, 
which show the revolutionary nature of Sir Robert 
Giffen’s proposals., ‘God help the country that adopts 
it,” is his summing-up of the new finance. All through 
Sir Robert Giffen’s letters, says Mr. Browne, runs the 
pleasing fallacy that revenue can be raised by taxes on 
commodities without anybody being a penny the worse. 

THE PROSPECT IN CHINA. 

Mr. D. C. Boulger writes on “The New Vista in 
China.” He says the selection of a new capital is the 
first and essential condition of any durable reform. 
Gordon was in favour of removing the capital to Nanking, 
but Mr. Boulger thinks that recent developments have 
made Wuchang, one of the three cities best known under 
the name of Hankow, a more suitable position. The 
partition of China, Mr. Boulger thinks, cannot be long 
postponed, and in that eventuality it would be advan- 
tageous to us that the Chinese Court and Government 
should reside in a province wherein we could oppose 
foreign intervention with all our resources. 

_ PARTY LEADERSHIP. 

Mr. Robert Dennis writes on this subject, pointing out 
that, the process of electing a leader cannot prove satis- 
factory, and that great leaders have been brought to the 
front by a sort of natural evolution. A party-leadcr must 
be a beneticent despot, and the glamour of his name must 
be sufficient to retain allegiance in good fortune or bad. At 
present we are in a crisis from which only a strong man 
cin emerge as leader. 

IMPERIAL SENTIMENT AND INDIA, 

Captain Arthur St. John has an article under this title, 
in which he says that we cannot expect from India the 
security of contentment or the reward of gratitude, for 
the economic condition of the people is becoming worse 
and worse. The evil of India lies in the decay in 
the purchasing power of the people. In the Surat 
district last year 85 per cent. of the revenue came 
from the money-lenders, who fatten on the needs of 
the people. India, says Captain St. John, suffers 
from overgrown bureaucracy, aggravated by our 
party system of government, from British arrogance, 
from our ancient and irrepressible delusion that might is 
right. ‘“ Imperial sentiment” can only mean to India a 
desire to fulfil our obligations and to put our house in 
order. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


‘I HAVE quoted sat length elsewhere from “ Calchas’s ” 
paper on Mr. Chamberlain as “‘ The Man of Emergency.” 
Mr. Chamberlain as ian “ emergency man” is .indeed:an 
admirable conception, for none of our statesmen resembles 
so closely those Irish “emergency men” who are employed 
by covetous landlords to knock down cottages and break 
up homes. “ Pollex’s” article, “A Bismarck en Pan- 
éoufles,”-I have also quoted'at. length, as well as Mr. 
Long’s paper on the late M. de Bloch. 


THE. WAR AND THE LIBERALS. 


Mr. Edward Dicey writes an articlé on this subject 
which does not advance.matters much. All he has to 
say is that Liberals who believe the warto be just 
and necessary ought to say so—which is no doubt 
true. Many of them do say so, but in doing so they 
destroy their claim to bé regarded with any confidence 
by the Liberal Patty. There is one ‘passage in 
his article, however, which deserves to be nailed 
to the counter as one of the many false coins common 
in Unionist quarters.: He says “It is a matter of 
notoriety that-pro-Boer partisans in the United Kingdom 
lose no occasion of assuring their correspondents‘in the 
Transvaal and the. Free State that public opinion at home 
is turning against the war, that England is weary 
of the contest; and that the Liberal. Party are: anxious 
to bring the ‘War to a close on any reasonable terms. 
The flowing tide will, the Boers are assured, sweep all 
before it when once the Liberals. carry the day.” Now 
as Mr, Dicey makes this assertion in positive terms he 
presumably believes it, but when he says it is a matter 
of notoriety he should in common justice table the 
evidence upon which he makes the charge. I have a 
tolerably wide acquaintance with “ pro-Boers,” and with 
correspondence written from this side to the South 
African Republics, and I affirm without hesitation that 
it would be difficult to put together words more abso- 
lutely contrary to those which Mr. Dicey endeavours to 
palm off on a credulous public. 


VICTOR HUGO AND NAPOLEON. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis contributes an interesting paper 
upon Victor Hugo, who was born just a hundred years 
ago. He corpares ‘him with Napoleon, whose career 
and genius had marked points of resemblance. Both 
were great conquerors, both made a great stir in the world, 
and both saw'their direct influence speedily swept away by 
their successors. “They were both men of low birth who 
fought their‘way unaided; they were alike in their pride 
and ambition, and in the overweening sense of their 
mission. They were both great forces rather than 
lovable personages, and both had an element of common- 


_place vulgarity which saved them from falling over the 


verge of insanity upon which they lived. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND I'FALY. 


“ Anglo-Italian” contributes a very interesting article 
upon .the, change that has come over the _ relations 
between Great.Britain and Italy. In brief, it comes to 
this—that when Lord Salisbury took office Italy was 
our friend,,and: we, could ;rely upon her support in the 


-Mediterranean.. As the. net result of Lord Salisbury’s 


policy, Italy is now. the friend of France. M. Camille 
Barrere- has, triumphed. all along. the line, even the 
vexed question of Tripoli has been solved in favour of 
Italy, and .on-the other hand IJtaly raises no objection to 
French designs in Morocco. The story of how this came 


about is set forth by the writer with much, detail, but it 
is tooleng to set forth heré. The characteristic dawd- 
ling and inability of Lord Salisbury to make up his mind 
was largely responsible for this disastrous change in the 
grouping of the Mediterranean Powers. , The Italians 
felt that we sacrificed their interests to France, and then 
discovered to their delight that France was willing to 
renounce in favour of Italy rights in the hinterland of 
Tripoli, which Lord Salisbury had recognised as French. 


THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA, 


Mr. Benjamin Taylor writes a long article upon the New 
Anglo-American Treaty.: Mr. Taylor points out that the 
terms now obtained by the United States Government 
are to a large extent those claimed by Mr. Blaine in 1881. 
Mr. Taylor thinks that the policy of the United States in 
South America will be compelled to advance by the con- 
struction of the canal. May not Washington’s warning 
against entangling alliances be construed as a pretext for 
annexing the whole Isthmus to the Federal Union as 
Porto Rico and the Philippines have been annexed ? 

THE COST OF THE WAR. 

Mr. H. Morgan Browne writes an article with many 
interesting figures on the cost of the war, which is a 
monumental record of the lack of forethought on the part 
of our Ministers. Upto the present time there have been 
seven distinct demands for money necessary to bring the 
war to a definite conclusion. The last was made on 
March 8th, 1901, and it did not bring the sum beyond 
£143,867,000. He expects that the aggregate expenditure 
will amount to £172,405,000 on March 31st. Other con- 
siderations point to the fact that the army in South 
Africa will cost at least £70,000,000 during the current 
financial year. One of the most suggestive facts brought 
out by Mr. Browne is that it took twice as much money to 
induce a Colonial to risk his life for the Empire as to induce 
one of our street bred folk. Of the pay of the troops one- 
third of the money, or £8,000,000, went to pay one-fifth 
of the men, who were supplied by Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, and the Imperial Yeomanry. The average 
cost of these sons of the younger nations to the old 
Empire was £100 a head as against £50 head, which is 
the average cost of regular troops. Colonial loyalty and 
patriotism is no doubt 'very magnificent and inspiring, 
but such figures as these take a little of the gilt off the 
gingerbread. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Arthur Symons writes a very appreciative criticism 
of D’Annunzio’s “ Francesca da Rimini.” Hannah Lynch 
praises Madame Darmesteter’s poems up to the skies. 
Mr. Mallock spends twenty pages in setting forth his 
views upon free will. Mr. Escott contributes a somewhat 
disappointing paper on Mr. Tuckwell’s Life of Kinglake 
under the misleading title “ The Analysis of Jingo.” Mr. 
Holt Schooling diagrammatically describes the way in 
which seats are to be distributed in order to equalise the 
proportions between_electors and elected in England and 
Ireland. 

Japan To-day. 

THERE will shortly be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin 
a book by Mr. Alfred Stead, dealing with the most recent 
of first-class nations—Japan. Under the title of “ Japan 
To-day” Mr. Alfred Stead deals comprehensively with 
the present condition of the country and its_ people. 





. Marquis Ito has writtén an important introduction for 


the book. 
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THE REvIEWs REVIEWED. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


. THE Contemporary Review for February is a good 
number. No space is wasted over the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy, and there are at least two articles noticed 
elsewhere of more than average interest. 

Mr. W. M. Crook replies to Mr. E. T. Cook in an 
article which is studiously devoid of the irritants with 
which Mr. Cook so plentifully garnished his essay on 
“Copperheads ” in a previous number. Mr. Crook has, 
of course, no difficulty whatever in pulverising Mr. Cook’s 
preposterous parallel between the war waged for the 
maintenance of the political union entered into by people 
of one race, one language, one system of government, 
and:a war of conquest waged by a predatory military 
empire for the purpose of crushing two small. republics. 
But it is difficult to believe that-Mr. Cook wrote his 
article without his tongue in his cheek. There are some 
fallacies too patent even for those who use them as 
counters in political controversy. Mr. Crook brings his 
article to a close by a spirited plea for Home Rule. 
This commonwealth of free nations, free to go and free 
to stay, was a conception of which men could be proud. 
But would the Liberal Imperialists be willing to concede 
full self-government and freedom to go-or to stay, as the 
Australians have it, to the South African Dutch? 

MOTORS AND CYCLES. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell writes one of his light and charm- 
ing articles upon cycling, with which, from time to time, 
he enlightens the non-cycling world. At present he com- 
plains that the manufacturers of motors with scarcely an 
exception have catered only to the enormously wealthy. 
The motor-car is not yet to be thought of by the person 
of moderate means, especially if he lives in a large city 
and has to look after it himself. It is otherwise with the 
motor cycle, which Mr. Pennell describes as light, com- 
pact and cheap. He has crossed the Swiss passes, and 
has toured all over England, Italy and France on a 
motor cycle. Of the machines which he has tried he 
speaks most highly of the “ Shaw,”. which is the most 
comfortable and the fastest. At his first attempt he sur- 
mounted Handcross Hill on the Brighton road without 
any trouble, and rode through miles of mud and _ ruts 
without any side-slip. This, he says, may be.the machine 
of the future. 

ROUND. 


HOME RULE ALL 


Mr. Godfrey R. Benson, in a paper entitled “ Federal 
Government for the United Kingdom,” maintains that 
the time has come at last when we shou!'d recognise that 
Parliament has hopelessly broken down, and that the 
only way in which we can mend matters is by a thorough- 
going measure of devolution which consists in the 
creation of subordinate legislatures for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. These local parliaments would have very 
large powers, but they would be forbidden-to deal with 
the Army, Navy, Post Office, lighthouses, etc. Each 
subordinate Parliament would have in it and responsible 
to it the Ministers charged by the Crown with the domestic 
business of its own country. Whether the question is 
regarded from an Imperial or from a local point of view 
the conclusion is irresistible—something must be done—- 
and the sooner the better. 

LOST OPPORTUNITIES IN SIAM, 

Sir Andrew Clarke tells the story of his first visit to 
Siam twenty-seven ycars ago. In everything in Siam 
there has since been progress-—one thing alone has 
declined and gone back, and that is British influence. 
We acted in a haphazard and indifferent fashion, thrusting 
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troublesome questions into official pigeon-holes. The 
ruler of Siam was heart and soul for the British Alliance ; 
he dreamed night and day: of the prosperity of his 
kingdom under the protection of England. Other views 
prevail to-day under: the neglect and want of sympathy 
which the Foreign Office and the Indian Government 
have shown to the kingdom of Siam. 
THE ARREST OF ENGLISH FECUNDITY. 

Mr.J. Holt Schooling, in an interesting articleupon “The 
Natural Increase of Three Populations,” calls attention to 
the fact that a fall in the birth rate has been for long years 
common to all European nations, but no nation in Europe 
has lost so much of its birth rate as we have. In 1880-84 
the average birth rate per ten thousand of the population 
was 371 in Germany, 323 ‘in the United Kingdom, and 
248 in France. In 1885-95 the figures had fallen to 301 
Germany, 291 in the United Kingdom, and 220 in 
France. The comparative decrease‘in the birth rates of 
the three nations may be expressed by the figures 
10, 32, 28. The death rate has also decreased in the 
same period, but the decrease has been nearly three 
times as great in Germany as it has been in England, 
although the average birth rate in Germany is very 
much higher than in England. During the twenty years 
from 1880 to 1900 the percentage of increase of the popu- 
Jation has been in Germany 24 per cent., in the United 
Kingdom 18, and in France 3. Mr. Schooling thinks 
that a short-sighted selfishness and an undue love of ease 
and luxury are making abnormal checks operative in 
reducing our birth rate. 


A GOOD WORD FOR FRENCH PROTESTANTISM, 


Mr. Charles Merle D’Aubigne has been provoked by 
Mr. Richard Heath’s article on Protestantism in France 
to tell the British public a few facts concerning the 
present status of the Protestant Church, which will be 
read with the keenest interest and sympathy by English 
people. Dr. D’Aubigne maintains that the Protestants 
are increasing in the large towns and industrial centres. 
In 1835 there were not more than ten Protestant Churches 
in Paris, to-day there are 105 in the city and suburbs. In 
1857, there were only 738 pastors in France, there are now 
more than 200. In some districts whole villages have 
come over to the Protestant faith, and have adhered to 
it; while they have never had so many candidates for 
the ministry as at present, and their theological halls 
have doubled the number of students they had thirty 
years ago. Altogether Dr. D’Aubigne says that French 
Protestants all told, who are not more numerous than the 
population of the city of Glasgow, contribute £267,000 
a year to the support of religious and charitable 
organisations. 
i i i i i i 

IT is a happy indication of the higher possibilities of 
the pictorial periodical when in the same month we find 
magazines, otherwise so different as the Euglish Jllus- 
trated and McClure’s, devoting their pages to the repro- 
duction of the two greatest old masters. ‘ Murillo in 
Madrid,” by S. L. Bensusan, giorifies the English journal 
with ten copies of the great painter’s pictures. To the 
American journal Mr. John La Farge contributes a 
study of Raphael’s life and work. Nine of his master- 
pieces are reproduced on specially tinted paper, the 
whole forming a sort of magazine de /uxe. Another 
example of this literary luxury is furnished by Harfer’s 
in an elegant reproduction on special paper of Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village,” with seven full-page illustrations by 
Edwin A: Abbey, R.A. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE greater part of the February number consists of 
one loud note of warning to the British nation to amend 
its ways or await inevitable doom. 

The magazine opens with an appeal to Lord Salisbury 
couched in this vein, from “a true friend of a better 
England.” 

Patriotism or Imperialism ? is the chalienge addressed 
by Mr. W. H. Kent to thoughtless Britons who confound 
the two tendencies. Mr. Kent insists that Imperialism 
involves now, as in Greece and Rome, the downfall of 
patriotism. He hails with joy the inevitable reaction 
from the war-fever, and the resurgence of patriotism and 
peace. 

“ Pretexts for Violating the Bond,” as the bond ex- 
pressed in the Boer Convention of 1884 was violated by the 
British Government, are scathingly reviewed by Mr. D. 
O’Brien, who boldly asserts that the people of South 
Africa ought to be “the paramount power” in that dis- 
tressfulland. He closes with this sanguine forecast :— 

There is no real conflict between empire, rightly understood, 
and the fullest possible measure of Home Rule for all peoples, 
When, not through force and murder, but through voluntary 
federation, the empire of all nations is formed, with its head- 
quarters at the Hague, the Empire of England will, of course, 
be at an end. England will then no longer rule over other 
countries. At the Hague Tribunal, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, probably Scotland, and India, too, I trust, will 
be on a footing of perfect equality with her. Empire there will 
be, but no pirate Empire. 

“How Irelands are Made” is the title of a lurid 
parallel between Ireland a century ago and South Africa 
to-day. In the writer’s own words, “The Devil’s work now 
enacting in South Africa is an exact replica of what was 
done in Ireland.” An unsigned criticism of “ The South 
African Conspiracy” sees in it only the attempt to 
impose on South Africa the monopoly of land and 
minerals which has been all too successfully imposed 
and maintained at home. 

“Yolet Capel” discusses “ England’s Peril” in face of 
German and American competition, urges greater zeal’*in 
education and in work, and finds some consolation in a 
possible clash between our rivals’ interests. 

The American Remedies for Overcrowding urged by 
Mr. Holt A. Milton for the New York slums, which he 
describes as the worst in the world, are the provision of 
proper types of tenement houses as compulsory standard 
for the rest, the alteration of existing rookeries, and 
adéquate supervision of all. 

Mr. G.-H.. Wood surveys the various systems of 
anarchy, and ends with the comfortable assurance that 
Anarchism is essentially self-contradictory and suicidal, 


unfettered individualism and social organisation being 


hopelessly incompatible. 

A plea for curves in architecture in place of the present 
rectangular rigidity is put forward by Mr. Horace Seal in 
the now familiar form of a retrospect dated a century 
ahead from now. 





‘China and Her Mysteries.” 

Tuts book gives a comprehensive and _ withal 
simple idea of China and the Chinese, such as will 
enable ali to understand more of the inner workings 
of the Chinese. mind, whether it be the mind of the 
Emperor or of the coolie. An indispensable book. 

Will be sent post free on receipt of 1s. 6d. 

REVIEW OF REeEvieEws, 14, Norfolk Street, London, 
Ww.c, 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE Monthly Review opens with a mild and by no 
means angry protest against Mr. Kipling’s Islander 
definition of warfare as the lordliest life on earth. Thx 
editor says that Mr. Kipling’s intention was to use not 
poetry but prophecy in the Old Testament meaning of 
the word. He saw before him the public as a self-com- 
placent beast, and in his desire to rouse it it was not the 
lyre or banjo which his hand closed upon but the sjambok. 
But although admitting this mournfully he tells Mr. 
Kipling to remember that neither force in arms nor the 
safety it brings is an end in itself. To the Moloch ot 
safety the Islander is not willing to sacrifice. Money he 
would give, comfort he would give, but not his own good- 
will to man and the last hope of a peaceful mind and a 
progressive civilisation in Europe. 


EUROPEAN EXPANSION IN ASIA. 


Captain Younghusband calculates that by the end of 
the century the white men ofthe world will have increased 
from 500,000,000 to 1,500,000,000, while the Asiatics 
under European control will, in the same time, increase 
from 340,000,000 to over 800,000,000, The 400,000,000 
Chinese are not likely to increase to more than 800,000,000. 
Countries like Arabia, Persia, and Asiatic Turkey may 
keep their populations stationary by war and massacres. 

PUBLIC HOUSE TRUSTS. 

Lord Carlisle devotes ten pages to a denunciation of 
Lord Grey’s public house trusts. Lord Carlisle writes 
from the point of view of the extreme prohibitionist, who, 
unfortunately, has about as much chance of obtaining 
statutory power to carry out his ideas as we have of con- 
structing a railway to Mars. Lord Carlisle, however, 
does good service in insisting upon the great necessity of 
giving the municipalities an absolute monopoly in the 
sale of drink. A public trust may conduct its houses on 
the most ideal lines, but if a rival public house stands. 
just across the road run in exactly the opposite way, the 
result will leave much to be desired. Lord Carlisle gives 
a curious story as to the extent to which teetotalers be- 
come drunkards when they run public houses,’ but surely 
the experience of the “Anchor of Scayne’s Hill” is 
exceptional. 

A PLEA FOR PROFIT-SHARING. 


Mr. Ralph Neville, writing upon “ British Industry and 
the Wage System,” points out that the time is ripe for 
some vigorous effort to enable the working classes to 
share directly in ihe increase of profits which would be 
brought about by increased efficiency of labour. He 
says, “‘ Profit-sharing and co-operative production are 
making way even under the dead weight of hostile 
opinion formed in the vast majority of cases without 
inquiry or appreciation. Given a fair trial I believe that 
by the law of selection they would gradually oust the old 
system. The profit-sharing concerns already employ 
60,000 workpeople, but it may be doubted whether what 
profit-sharing can do if fully developed has ever been tried. 
...+« The problem that we have to face is how to change 
the mental attitude of the working man, how to insure 
his interest in his work, and to excite him to put forth 
his full powers in view of the fact that trades unionism 
has to be accepted.” 

BABA AAI LLL LD LD 


“ THE AMERICANISATION OF THE WORLD” (Review 
of Reviews Annual), Second Edition, vill be sent, post 
free, for Is. 3d. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THE Edinburgh Review for January contains no 
article requiring separate notice with the exception of 
that on Martial Law, which will be found among the 
Leading Articles. The most important of the other 
papers is one entitled “ The Empire and the Kingdom,” 
which is based chiefly upon Mr. Bernard Holland’s book. 
The reviewer is altogether opposed to Mr. Holland’s 
solution of a federal system for the United Kingdom. 
He says that the peace and safety of the kingdom depend 
upon the unquestioned supremacy of Parliament over 
every part of it :— 

Imagine the central Parliament at Westminster at issue, as it 
well might be, with the Parliament and Government of England ! 
A Tory ministry in England would not make things very com- 
fortable for a Radical_..cabinet supreme over the United King- 
dom! And is any good result likely to come from giving a 
national form and complexion to local and party differences ? 
The truth of the matter is that federal Home Rule was not 
advanced by Mr. Gladstone, because he recognised that, of all 
possible schemes, it was the most hopeless. And such favour as 
it now finds, it enjoys solely because, more fortunate than its 
predecessors, it has escaped the disaster of taking shape as a 
concrete measure, and has never been exposed to the ordeal of 
parliamentary discussion. 

LOCAL TAXATION. 

From the article on Local Taxation I quote the 
following passage : 

The grievances of ratepayers, both in urban and rural 
England, will to some extent be met if the grants from the 
Imperial Exchequer are made on the liberal scale which both 
the majority and the minority of the Commissioners agree in 
recommending. So far as the rural ratepayers are concerned, 
we think with the minority of the Commissioners that the doles 
which have lately been granted to agriculturists and tithe 
owners should cease. Indeed, if the grants in aid of local 
taxation are made with the liberality which is proposed, there 
would be no excuse for supplementing them with further grants 
for the relief of particular classes of ratepayers. The State will 
have already paid its full share of the cost of these services, and 
it would be unjust to the taxpayer to call on it for a further 
contribution under another name. If anything is to be done in 
the future, therefore, to relieve certain classes of ratepayers, like 
agriculturists and tithe owners, relief must be effected by an 
internal redistribution, and not by external help. Something, 
in other words, can be urged for the contention that agricultural 
land should be rated only upon a portion of its value. Nothing, 
so far as we can see, can be said for the argument that the 
resulting loss of revenue should be borne not by the locality, but 
by the State. 

IRELAND. 

The reviewer who writes the article on “ Present Irish 
Questions ” sees in the Galway election one of the most 
significant of recent Irish events. If there was anyone 
whose claim upon the goodwill of an Irish electorate 
might have been expected to override normal considera- 
tions, and to have subordinated party politics to material 
interests, it was Mr. Plunkett, yet the electors went out 
of their way to return a man whose only claim was that 
he had fought against Great Britain. The Galway 
election shows the existence of a temper in Ireland much 
more bitter and much more intolerant than the compara- 
tive calm of the waters of Irish politics in recent years 
had led people to suppose. The reviewer foresees the 
emergence of the Irish question again “ in its most acute, 
most unpleasant, and most menacing form.” 

There is an appreciative review of the Life of the late 
Lord Wantige, a paper upon “ Educational Ideals,” 
which does not contain anything notable, an artic'e upon 
“Bolingbroke and his Times,” and an interesting account 
of the voyage of the German exploring vessel Valdivia. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE January number of the Quarterly Review is, on 
the whole, a very good one. I have dealt among the 
Leading Articles with the papers on “ Indian Famines and 
their Remedies,” “A British Academy of Learning,” 
* Persia and the Persian Gulf,” and “ The War and Its 
Lessons.” . 

SIENKIEWICZ AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


One of the best of the other articles deals with Sienkie- 
wicz and the other living novelists of Poland. The 
reviewer explains Sienkiewicz’s selection of subject as due 
to fear of the censure. His ambition was that all his 
books might be read by Poles in Germany, Austria and 
Russia, and he had, therefore, to avoid offending the 
susceptibilities of these three nationalities with whom 
almost all Polish history is bound up. He charac- 
terises Sieniewicz’s genius in the following passage :— 

Though every page in these works bears the stamp of 
patriotism, it is the patriotism of a broad-minded man, to whom 
the fanatical hatred even of his country’s enemies is an odious 
thing. If we cannot quite say that he feels a certain sympathy 
for them, he always tries to regard them with unprejudiced 
eyes. Even whilst he depicts the most atrocious scenes of 
carnage and torture, he makes full allowance for times and 
passions ; and paints so’ vividly the pangs of harshly thwarted 
ambition in a mighty soul that the fell deeds of revenge which 
follow appear, if not less wicked, less diabolical. 

The other novelists dealt with are Rejmont, Zeromski, 
Sieroszewski and Przybyszewski. 
THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 

Another reviewer deals sympathetically with “The 
Progress of Women.” He remarks that the entry of 
women into public life has been accompanied by a great 
strengthening of family ties, and by a general rise in the 
standard of morals. As to the position occupied by 
women in the various European countries, the reviewer 
makes the curious remark that in France women 
doctors are looked upon with suspicion, where they are 
allowed to practise as doctors, while in England exactly 
the opposite is the case. In India a native lady has 
been allowed by special decree to practise at the Bar. 

MAKING THEISTS. 

Every one knows how the Spaniards discovered traces 
of the Christian religion among the ancient Mexicans. 
The defective methods which anthropologists employ 
when engazed in inquiries among primitive peoples is 
shown by the following passage from an article entitled 
“ Anthropology —a Science ?” :— 

The traveller or missionary, often through an interpreter, 
asks the savage : 

‘** You believe in a Supreme B-ing, don’t you?” 

** Certainly, sir.” 

“* Does he not live up there ?” 

‘** He does, sir.” 

‘**[s he not the Creator and the Father of men?” 

** Certainly, sir.” 

** What is his name?” 

Any name, or the name of some local god promoted to 
supremacy, is given, And then our author collects this 
evidence, and makes it a proof of primitive Theism. 


pointing heavenwards. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are several other articles of more or less interest, 
of which I can quote only the titles. “Local Taxation” 
is perhaps the most immediately interesting. Another 
paper deals with Fénelon and his Critics, and a third 
with Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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THE REVIEW 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review for January is more 
varied-in its selection of subjects than it has been of late. 
It opens with an-article on “The Mystery of Justice,” 
by \M. Maurice Maeterlinck, which I notice briefly else- 
where. I have: also noticed among the leading articles 
Mr. Carl Snyder’s on “ America’s Inferior Place in the 
Scientific World,” and Mr. McGrath’s paper entitled 
“The Anglo-French-American Shore.” 


AMERICA’S COLONIAL PROBLEMS. 


Cuba and the Philippines appear to be as inseparable a 
part of the chief American reviews as South Africa is of 
our own. Questions relating to both countries are duly 
dealt with in the North American this month. Three 
Filipino members of the United States Philippine Com- 
mission give us some native “ Views of American Rule.” 
These views are of course mainly favourable to the 
Americans, but the writers lay stress on the ravages 
wrought by the war. Mr. Josiah Quincy writes on “ The 
Political Aspect of Cuba’s Economic Distress.” Mr. 
Quincy’s ambition is to see Cuba voluntarily entering the 
Union as a State. He pleads therefore that while Cuba’s 
present sugar crops should be allowed to enter the States 
without paying duty, that exemption should not be con- 
tinued after the Cubans have set up their own govern- 
ment. In this way the Cubans will be brought to see 
the advantage of applying for admission to the Union. 


IRELAND’S INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL. 
Mr. M. J. Magee contributes a paper under this title. 


' He attributes much of the success of the co-operative 


movement to the fact that religion and politics are 
excluded. Even in fanatical Ulster “ creameries have 
been started and organised by the shoulder-to-shoulder 
exertions of the Catholic priest and the Presbyterian 
minister.” The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
founded by Mr. Plunkett in 1889, has now about 500 
societies with 50,000 members, and 252 co-operative 
creameries. 
LABOUR PROBLEMS IN AMERICA, 


Mr. Carroll D. Wright writes on “ Consolidated 
Labour,” urging that the Labour organisations should 
become incorporated :— 


The great advantages of securing charters would be that the 
unions would have a standing in court ; they would have a better 
standing in public estimation, and they would be more likely to 
select the ablest men for leaders. As legal persons they could 
enforce their contracts against employers, while they would be 
responsible for breach of contract on their own part. They have 
been debarred heretofore from appearing in court by representa- 
tives, and have thus lost a great advantage which would have 
been of the utmost importance to them. » Incorporation, responsi- 
bility, and the dignity which comes from these, answer in large 
degree the questions asked at the beginning of this article— 
that is, it would be wise to fully recognise unions by the law, to 
admit their necessity as labour guides and protectors, to conserve 
their usefulness, to increase their responsibility, and to prevent 
their follies and aggressions by conferring upon them the privi- 
leges énjoyed by-all business corporations, but with like restric- 
tions and regulations. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. A. Halstead writes on the American Consular 
Service as “A Neglected Factor in Our Commercial 
Expansion.” Mr. A. Raffalovich describes the Russian 
National Debt. M.: Yves Guyot describes “ The Sugar 


Question ‘in’ Europe” from the point of view of a strong 
opponent of the Bounty System. 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE FORUM. 


THE Yorum for January contains three articles of some 


interest which I have noticed elsewhere... These articles 


are Mr, Earl Mayo’s paper on “The Americanisation of 


England,” the Hon. John Charlton’s on “ Reciprocits 
with Canada,” and Mr. Sunyowe Pang’s paper on “The 
Chinese in America.” 

MEXICO. 


Of the other articles the most: interesting is Professo: 
Reinsch’s, entitled ‘“‘A New Era in Mexico.” The article 


deals with the agricultural and commercial resources of 


the country, and its value as a field for capital. Mr. 
Reinsch expects that the next decade will witness ‘great 
progress in Mexico’s industrial life, and thinks that the 
political and legal conditions of the country give fai: 
security for investors. Most of Mexico’s commerce is. it 
the hands of foreigners—Germans, French, and Spanish, 
while the largest banks are managed by 
capitalists. The development of the tropical agricultural 
belt is one of the great opportunities of the country, land 
being cheap, and coffee, sugar, and rubber being easily 
grown. The labour question is the great difficulty, a 
the natives are shiftless and unintelligent. At presen‘ 
Chinese coolies have to be imported. Mexico, however, i 
not a land for the investor with small means, as expensiv: 
machinery is needed to prepare most of her products fo: 
the market. 
CUBA: THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. Marrion Wilcox returns to the charge in a pape: 
entitled “ Our Honour and Cuba’s Need,” his argument 
being that independent Cuba has no hope of a prosperous 
existence with a hostile tariff shutting her only market in 
the United States. Congressman J. F. Shafroth sums 
} the reasons why America should not retain th 

Philippines. He points out that it will be tag eng | tc 
double the navy, and that the islands will ferm the first 
point of attack in case of war with a European Power. 


The army of occupation cannot be reduced below 30,000 


men, The Philippine problem is whether the United 
States are willing to relinquish concentration for diffusion 
and land strength for sea power, for which the United 
States have no particular advantages. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles are of exclusively American interest 
Mr. de Witt Hyde writes on “ Problems of our Educa 
tional System,” and Mr. Jacob Schoenhof on “ Thi 
Rake’s Progress in ‘Tariff Legislation.” Professo: 
Brander Matthews criticises “ Mr. Howells as a Critic.” 
He sums Mr. Howells up as a man of a large nature and 
of a. transparent sincerity, liberal in his appreciations. 
loyal to his convictions, and. little hampered by merc 
academic restrictions. 


eee 


THERE is a very interesting article in the Avena for 
January upon English Friendly Societies. _ It was written 
by Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, of East Orange, New Jersey. 
describing the work of the Newbold Friendly Society ot 
Rochdale. Mr. Pomeroy was immensely impressed with 
the way in which the business of one of the Society’s 
meetings which he attended was transacted. He says 
the whole meeting was a revelation to him of the capacity 
latent in the British working man, if he can only be 
brought to apply and use it; but he needs to be 
waked up and to be filled with hope as to what he 
cin do. 
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THe REVIEWS: REVIEWED. 


CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

‘THe January might almost be called an electrical 
number, as it contains so many articles upon the subject. 
HARNESSING NIAGARA, 

Philip P. Barton, the Superintendent of the Operating 
Department of the Niagara Falls Power Company, con- 
tributes a most interesting article upon the organisation 
of the force which operates and maintains a power plant 
capable of delivering ‘continuously electrical energy to 
the amount ‘of 50,000 horse power.. He says that 
the first appointments to the various positions were 
made with the utmost care, and an experience of three 
years of actual working has failed to indicate any 
point. in which the general plan of the organisation 
could be changed to advantage. There could hardly be 
a better tribute to Mr. L. B. Stillwell, who did the organi- 
sation. The responsibility on everyone in the shops is 
considerable, as the slightest mistake may be disastrous. 
For this reason there are three separate bodies of 
operators working in eight hour shifts, and the successful 
occupant of the position of electrician-in-charge must 
possess an unusual combination of qualities. He requires 
considerable theoretical knowledge, ripe experience, 
sound judgment and an unshakeable nerve, and a 
decision of character and courage to act instantaneously 
in every sudden emergency, and. of course must have a 
most intimate knowledge of the entire plant throughout 
all its ramifications. Mr. Barton gives a minute account 
of the special work which each man has to do. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

The past and present status of Wireless Telegraphy 
and its prospects are discussed by Wm. Maver, junr., in 
an instructive article. One is struck by the fact that this 
telegraphy is after all only a development of methods of 
communicating intelligence to a distance even before the 
Christian era. It is, however, with recent developments 
that the writer chiefly deals, and, as is only natural, Signor 
Marconi’s methods are most discussed. It is a pity that 
Mr. Maver gives no account or mention of the use made 
of wireless telegraphy in the Sandwich Islands. It is an 
interesting fact that probably the only newspaper in the 
world which depends entirely upon wireless telegraphy 
for its local news should be published in the capital of 
this group of islands, which is not even telegraphically 
connected with the rest of the world. News from 
America is always three weeks old, but from the outlying 
islands of the group information is sent to Honolulu by 
meang of wireless telegraphy. Up to now the Marconi 
system has been chiefly employed for coastwise signalling 
stations and naval vessels. 

: A DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 

W,'C. Popplewell writes an article upon a smokeless 
London. A London without fogs would indeed be a boon, 
and this can largely be obtained if smoke is done away 
with, “Already much improvement has been effected in 
this» way, and observant people have been able to detect 
a distinct improvement in the air of London during the 
past f@v years. But it is still more by using gas as fuel 
instead of coal that the great change is to come, and very 
simply too. _ Electricity “will inevit: ‘ably supersede gas as 
an illufhinant, and the then useless gas pipes laid all over 
the metropolis will induce the gas companies to manu- 
facturé a gas which, while quite good enough for fuel, 
will be inferior, and therefore much cheaper, than that 
now supplied. Another advance will be the centralisa- 
tion of power, which will be distributed electrically, and 
the further this is carried the fewer will be the industrial 
chimneys. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

THE January number opens with an article by General 
H. L. Abbott, which very strongly urges the advantage of 
the Panama route for the Isthmian Canal. 

PANAMA. UV. NICARAGUA, 

Especial interest attaches to the article because when 
written the official commission of inquiry into the merits 
of the two routes had reported in favour of the Nicara- 
guan, a report which has now been superséded by a 
unanimous recommendation by the same commisston 
urging the adoption of the Panama route! In an intro- 
duction to the article the Editors say :— 

The same policy which leads the magazine steadily to urge 
the scrapping of inefficient machinery leads it also to stand 
squarely for the completion of the Panama route and the utter 
rejection of the Nicaraguan. For the United States, the very 
embodiment of restless activity in seeking the, hest appliances— 
of daring in casting out everything which is below, the maximum 
of serviceability—to choose now deliberately the poorer instru- 
ment in this colossal investment would be a reversal of national 
policy from which would grow a harvest of mortification and 
loss for years to come. The United States- will fall 
lamentably from every ideal in their history, political or indus- 
trial, if they seize the inferior and let the better go. If they 
are so misguided others—wiser—will take what America rejects, 


and, having the best, will leave her vanquished and dis 
honoured. Her perversity will be Britain’s or Germany’s 
opportunity. 

PRESENT STATE OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Following on the liquidation of the original company, 
a new one was formed in 1894, whose chief objects were :— 
‘“‘(1) To investigate every element of the problem in the 
most thorough manner, in order to construct the best 
possible canal ; and (2) so to locate the excavation as to 
avoid useless expenditures, whatever plan might ulti 
mately be adopted.” These investigations have been 
going on since the formation of the company, with 
most gratifying results. They have proved that the 
béte noire of the old company, the Chagres River, so far 
from being an obstacle to the canal, is admirably suited 
to meet all the needs of navigation. Climatic conditions 
are found to be much more favourable on the Panama 
isthmus than in Nicaragua, although in both places white 
men cannot do hard manual labour, which, has therefore 
to be done by the blacks of the West Indies. The danger 
from earthquakes is greater in Nicar: agua than in Panama. 
In fine, says General Abbott : 

The plans are perfected, based on a thorough chheseiaiaiion 
of the subject. The route now presents no serious difficulty from 
an engineering point of view. The concessions are ample, and 
good progress has been made in actual construction. A parallel 
railroad, ‘the existence of numerous quarters for labourers, and a 
considerable supply of tools are available for immediate resump- 
tion of work on a grand scale, {As compared with its most 
formidable rival, nature has given.a route only about a quarter 
as long and requiring only about half the number of locks ; an 
exemption from about fifty miles of river mavigation which 
cannot but be dangerous to great ocean steamers by reason of 
very bad curvature and troublesome fogs and-winds ; and, lastly, 
harbours which have aided in. making it the favourite transit 
route since the: Spanish occupation five. hundred years ago, 
meeting all the demands of commerce heretofore, and admitting 
of future improvements at moderate expense, shi yald such become 
desirable. 

OTHER ARTICLES, ~ 

All the other contributions to. the magazines this month 
are of a technical character. The digest of the Russian 
law of gold mining, given, by C..W., Purington and 
G. B. Lanfield, jun., deserves, pérhaps,. a. longer notice 
than it is possible to give here. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

-IN the Cosmopolitan for February there are morc 
pretty illustrations than striking or quotable articles. 
Mr. Nixon discusses the development of shipping in the 
United States, illustrating his paper with pictures of the 
new seven and six master schooners, of which Uncle 
Sam is extremely proud. In an editorial Mr. Walker 
writes of the Capital and Labour Commission held last 
month in New. York at the suggestion of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. “This,” Mr. Walker says, “seems to me the 
most important step in social progress that has occurred 
since the French Revolution.” Mr. Julian Ralph has a 
very prettily illustrated paper on the postcard craze, by 
which he says the Germans are most badly bitten, the 
French coming next, and the English a bad third. 

TWO STORIES OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Jacob Riis, writing enthusiastically of President 
Roosevelt, tells two stories of him which are worth 
quoting. He says :— 

A classmate of Roosevelt told me recently of being present at 
a Harvard reunion when a professor spoke of asking a graduate 
what would be his work in life, 

“Oh,” said he, ‘really, do you know, nothing seems to me 
much worth while.” 

Roosevelt, who was present, got up at that and went round to 
the professor’s seat. 

“*That fellow,” he said, with a thump on the table that was 
not meant for it—‘‘ that fellow ought to have been knocked in 
the head. I would take my chances with a blackmailing police- 
man sooner than with him.” 


Speaking of the President’s saving gift of humour, he 
says :— 
It flashed out when two troubled citizens approached him, 
anxious that he should not embroil us in a foreign war. 
“What, a war?” cried Mr. Roosevelt. ‘ With me cooped 
up here in the White House! Never!” 
—— 


THE ARENA. 


_THE Avena for January, which calls itself “‘ the world’s 
leading review,” would find some difficulty. in justifying 
that ambitious claim, but it is a very good magazine all 
the same. I have noticed elsewhere Mr. Seward’s article 
on “ The Golden Rule in America.” 

Mr. W. A. Curtis replies to Professor Starr’s contention 
that the citizens of the United States are reverting to the 
type of the American Indian, and Flora McDonald 
Thompson, pleads strongly in favour of paying wives 
salaries for the work which they do in household 
management. Why should not the law define a wife’s 
wage as definitely as it has defined a wife’s dower right ? 
She says :— 


If the law defined a percentage of a man’s income as the wife’s 
wages in recognition of the service she accords him in the family, 
much good would result. ©The wife’s right to the worth of 
the work she performs: under the bond of matrimony would be 
created, and there would then-exist economic cause compelling 
the business: accountability in the performance of this labour, 
which, besides tending to improve the marriage relation, would 
tend also to improve both the labour and character of women. At 
present they work on the terms of slaves, their labour not being 
deemed worthy of its hire in any economic sense. 


In Mr. Flower’s “ Topics of the Times ” the first place 
is given to an account of the victory gained by Count 
Rumford in combating poverty in Bavaria, Count 
Rumford, it should be remembered, was an American of 
the name of Benjamin Thompson, who founded the Royal 
Institution in England, and effected a great social 
revolution in Bavaria. 


THE. REVIEW, OF REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE Aevue is not so interesting as usual, and will have 
much ado to keep abreast of its powerful rivals during the 
twentieth century, unless something is done to make its 
contents more topical and up-to-date. 

M. d’Avenel continues his series of articles on the 
Mechanism of Modern Life in the first January number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes with a paper dealing with 
the relations between French dramatic authors, theatrical 
managers, and theatre-going public, which, in view of the 
present movement for a National Theatre in England, 
possesses an added interest. The French dramatic 
authors, by adopting what are practically trade 
union methods, have made their calling the most 
profitable in the kingdom of letters. The rules of 
the Society of Dramatic Authors are very strict, 
and no doubt they are sometimes violated, but 
on the whole it has been of the utmost benefit to authors 
and has saved them from being shamefully exploited, as 
the earlier masters of the French stage were undoubtedly. 
Moreover, when any violation of the rules is proved the 
penalty is swift ; only last year the Society fined one 
manager £5co for what an English manager would very 
likely consider nothing more than a piece of sharp 
practice. The authors’ fees on the works of dead writers 
are still collected for the benefit of charity when no 
descendants can be found—indeed, the Association not 
long ago discovered some heirs of Mozart, and paid them 
the fees on “ Don Juan” and “The Enchanted Flute.” 
Altogether France is a veritable paradise of dramatic 
authors. About half* a century ago it earned only about 
£50,000 a year; but if we include the value of the 
authors’ tickets, it now makes for its clients some 
£170,000 a year. 

M. Leroy Beaulieu is evidently uneasy at what he 
regards as America’s new Colonial ambitions. He 
approves of the United States’ desire for ports in the 
Philippines,. but thinks that harbours and coaling stations 
are preferable to actual territory. 

The Viscount de Vogii¢é, who has done so much to 
familiarise France with the best Russian literature, gives 
a long account of Anton Tchekhof, who seems to be at 
the present moment Gorky’s only rival in the literary 
affections of the Russian people. 

The second January number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes is quite curiously non-topical. The place of 
honour is given to a long article on the French Art of 
the fifteenth century as exemplified in the works of 
Jehan Fouquet,-a Court painter, who was born, who 
lived, and who finally died at ‘Tours, the capital of 
France’s most charming province Touraine. Yet 
another long erudite article deals with the hitherto un- 
published correspondence which took place between 
Voltaire and Choiseul; and many pages are devoted by 
M. Doumic to combating the place Dumas /ére has 
won in the French, and indeed in the cosmopolitan world 
of letters. 

Under the title “The ‘Two Parliamentarisms,” M. 
Benoist analyses the great part played in America by 
the Supreme Court, the Mecca, according to Mr. James 
Bryce, toward which all good Americans turn their eyes. 
The French writer, who, like most thoughtful Frenchmen, 
has a horror of the increasing power gained in his country 
by Parliamentarism, urges the establishment in France 
of something analogous to the United States’ Supreme 
Court. 
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THE REVIEWS 


LA REVUE. 

La Revue for January is unusually interesting reading. 
Space forbids noticing at length several articles worth 
more attention, notably M. Melinand’s paper on 
“Children’s Games and Playthings,” urging that children 
should have toys which stimulate their imitative and 
imaginative faculties. 

THE RECENT RIOTS IN GREECE. 

M. Jean Psichari says that the recent riots in Greece 
have been much misunderstood by the European Press. 
They were attributed to a religious motive ; this, how- 
ever, was only a side issue. They were then attributed 
to an uprising against Pan-Slavism ; this was the trend 
which they only took afterwards. The cause, he says, is 
not at all the mere translation of the Gospel, but the 
fact that it is translated into everyday modern Greek. 
Modern Greek is an admirable language, formed by a 
natural evolution from ancient Greek. But the Greek 
purists understand nothing of evolution. To them 
modern Greek is the result of abominable corruption, 
itself the result of the long past of misery and slavery 
through which Greece has come. Hence the feeling that 
the Gospel had been profaned. 

All these purists and their scholastic squabbles, says 
M. Psichari, will not only lose Greece Macedonia, but will 
wreck her ship altogether if she is not careful. 

AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE: IS IT POSSIBLE? 

Yes, says M. Léon Bollack, not only possible, but 
highly desirable ; and he is not the only believer in its 
possibility, for he has at least Count Tolstoy, M. Bréal, 
and M. J. H. Rosny to bear him out. Such a language 
must be able to be spoken and written. There is no 
question of a single universal language, but only of a 
second tongue. Each nation will still keep its own 
special language, adapted to its own habits of thought 
and feeling. No language could be created sufficiently 
elastic to permit of doing without our current languages. 
The secondary, international language will not be literary, 
but merely utilitarian. It ought to be capable of ex- 
pressing ordinary scientific conceptions, commercial 
expressions, and those of every-day life. 

There are but two ways of forming the language. It 
might be evolved from the stock of existing languages— 
which M. Bollack thinks impracticable ; or it might be 
created artificially. International ~ jealousy would, of 
course, prevent the stock of any particular language being 
used. There should be about twenty letters in the 
alphabet ; and no letter must have more than one sound. 
Sounds difficult to many nations (English /“/ or 
Spanish 7) must be ruled out. M. Boilack himself is 
the creator of a would-be universal language—La Langue 
Bleue. In Paris there is already a society whose aim 
is the adoption of some international form of speech. 
To it, in one year, more than fifty other societies, 
chambers of commerce, have adhered. 

PUBLIC HEALTH REFORM IN FRANCE, 

Senator Strauss discusses with great approval the new 
Public Health Act just passed in France, after a ten 
years’ fight. Compulsory vaccination is included among 
the many and, M. Strauss thinks, none too stringent 
measures to be enforced for the public health. He casts 
eyes of admiring envy at our Local Government Board, 
with its 178 directors, etc., at the head office, and over 8,000 
at large in'the provinces, and contrasts it with the French 
bureau a’hygitne of seven persons and two inspectors. 

PRACTICAL PHONETICS. 

M. Finot has a long illustrated paper on recent experi- 

ments in phonetics (the science of sounds and their 
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transformation). These experiments, he claims, have 
succeeded in making both the dumb speak and the deaf 
hear, besides curing obstinate cases of stammering. 
More wonderful still, by means of these experiments the 
German may even learn to speak tolerable French, and, 
“what is hardly credible,” English women have been 
taught to pronounce French correctly. 


ee 


A High-Class Polish Magazine. 

THE appearance of the Polish monthly magazine, the 
Chimera, marks an epoch in the intellectual life in 
Poland. It is a high-class literary and artistic. Review. 
Its outer appearance as well as its contents present an 
harmonious and esthetic whole, the like of which may be 
sought in vain in Europe. The Chimera collects round 
it all the greatest and most eminent talents of the Polish 
younger generation. Besides containing the best produc- 
tions in Polish literature, the C/zme@ra publishes transla- 
tion masterpieces of the literary world—for instance, 
* Axel,” a drama of Count de Villiers de lIsle Adam, 
Leyer’s “ Synai,” Grabbe’s comedies, etc. From English 
literature it has published Polish versions of Coleridge’s 
“Lay of the Ancient Mariner,” and Keats’ “ Hyperion.” 
All sectarian and political questions are avoided; the 
Chimera renders homage to beauty and to the esthetic 
in the widest sense of the word. The “ Struggle with 
Art” and the “ Fate of Genius” are articles of a high 
philosophical and literary value. The editor, Mr. Lenon 
Praesmycki (Miriam), is a famous Polish poet and an 
industrious student of universal literature and art. His 
essay about Maeterlinck and the Belgian poets is highly 
appreciated abroad. ‘The paper contains many interest- 
ing illustrations of the best artists; the “ Chimera” 
of the French painter Gustave Moreau, reproduced in 
heliogravure, is a real chef d’auvre. 
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THE NOUVELLE. REVUE. 

La Nouvelle: Revue, which ‘now ‘offers its readers.an 
immense number of short articles ‘instead. of the .more 
solid fare provided’ during. the editorship of Mme. 
Juliette Adam, contains ‘a curious and, to those interested 


in such matters, a really notable addition to the history , 


of palmistry in the shape of an account by Mme. de 
Thebes, the famous Paris palmist and.prophetess, of a 
visit made by her to the unfortunate Blanche Monnier, 
who, though belonging to a respectable family of Poictiers, 
was confined for upwards oftwenty-tive years to the same 
room, her family—notably her mother and brother— 
refusing to have her put under proper care in spite of the 
fact that she was mentally deficient. Mme. de Thebes 
obtained leave from the head of the charitable institution 
where Blanche Monnier is now being treated for her 
malady to make a special study of the unfortunate 
woman’s hands. As a result she declares that Blanche 
Monnier was not always deficient, but owes her mental 
state directly to an ardent sensitive nature, probably 
crossed in love early in life. 
HOW FRENCH ACTORS ARE TRAINED. 

M. Sorel gives a short account of the Conservatoire, a 
kind of dramatic college where French actors and 
actresses are.trained, and which has long been subven- 
tioned by the State. The most noted French dramatic 
artists are delighted to give their services for nothing ; 
indeed, it is considered a great honour to be asked to 
take a class there. The. Conservatoire also plays a 
literary ré/e, for the pupils only take part in what may be 
called the classic drama, This keeps alive in France the 
great traditions of the past as summed up in the works 
of Moliére, of Racine, and of Corneille. 

A curious article also indirectly touching on the dramatic 
world treats of the é/e played by animals, both in acted 
plays and in circuses. Of course the habit of bringing 
animals on to the stage is a very ancient one, in fact 
dates from the early Romans. The writer gives some 
curious details concerning the influence of music on 
animals. According to some experiments lately tried 
both in Paris and in London the bear is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to sound, so is the condor, so is the serpent. Hippo- 
potami will always beat time, the lion seems paralysed 
by the too near presence of a band ; tigers, and all those 
animals who resemble the dog, have a violent distaste to 
singing’ and instrumental playing. 

A friend of the late Captain Gilbert sums up in the 
Nouvelle Revue.m two sentences his final conclusions 
concerning the South African War. The first is, that 
“the weakness of the Boers has consisted in the absence 
of an ordinary permanent army, and their lack of dis- 
cipline and of military spirit”; the second, “ their 
greatest strength, has consisted in, their extraordinary 
strength of mind and determination never to own them- 
selves vanquished,” 

THE KAISER AS PROTESTANT POPE, 

M. Wolff attemgis to give a new reading to the political 
character of that great mystery man-of modern Europe, 
William II.. The 4yriter holds the view that the German 
Emperor. is immengely influenced by his early religious 
training ; further, that he aspires to become the practical 
head of the Protestant. religion all the world over. M. 
Wolff believes that it was to please himself quite as much 
as to please his Empress that he followed in the steps of 
the Crusaders and made a solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

THE FRENCH PEASANT AS CRIMINAL, 

Of late years the French peasant has become more 

and more sober, moral, and law-abiding ; on the other 
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hand, crimes. in which love of money plays. a part are 
more common ‘in country districtsthan in towns. Par- 
ricide and arson, for instance, may be ‘called two essen- 
tially peasant crimes ; and in both cases love of money, 
and, roughly speaking, the passion of self-interest, almost 
invariably determine the act. The writer, M. Filliol, 
gives some curious statistics concerning his subject. 
Corsica is extraordinarily more criminal than is France 
itself. After the Napoleon island, the most criminal 
section of France is the Department of the Alpes Mari- 
times, that which lies almost opposite Corsica and is 
bordered by the Mediterranean. Curiously enough, 
almost as many suicides take place in the country as in 
the towns, 
eon crue 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


La Revue de Parts publishes several interesting articles, 
of which the Duc de Guise’s account of the. Danish 
military college at Frederiksburg, M. Strauss’ “The 
Hygiene of Paris,” and M. Carol’s account of how French 
convicts live, are noticed elsewhere. 

The historical student will naturally turn with the 
most intense interest to Anatole France’s vivid recon- 
stitution of the great Siege of Orleans. With this article, 
to which is given the place of honour in the first January 
number, is published a curious map of medizval Orleans, 
and in this first chapter of what promises to be a very 
elaborate history of the siege the writer scarce does more 
than allude to Joan of Arc, though in the second number 
of the Revue he remedies the omission, and gives a 
wonderful and poetic account of all the discussions and 
events that preceded the reception of the. mysterious 
shepherdess by the King of France, recalling the many 
prophecies which had predicted that France’ would 
finally be saved by a maiden, and describing some of 
Joan the maid’s precursors. 

Appealing to a very different public, but to one at least 
equally wide, is the continuation of Renan’s early letters 
from his seminary at Issy. These give a delightful 
picture of the youthful writer, but throw but little light on his 
views and convictions asa priest. At the time these letters 
were written to his mother, Ernest Renan seemed to 
have been quite happy and content with his lot, and 
these immensely long and intimate’epistles; many extend- 
ing to five pages of close print, give a pleasant picture of 
the life led in the seminary, of which he preserved to the 
very end of his life,and long after he had. unfrocked 
himself, the most affectionate recollections. 

Toys are decidedly the fashion in. France, ‘and 
Madame Tinayre devotes some pages to the fascinating 
subject, which is now topical owing to the great toy- 
making competitions lately organised in Paris. 

China provides material for two articles ; the one, very. 
slight, gives a brief account of what the French branch 
of the Red Cross Society was able to achieve during the 
late Chinese campaign. Two complete field hospitals, 
each containing two hundred beds, were sent .out,.. the 
staff consisting of six doctors, two chemists, ten orderlies, 
and some fifteen sisters of charity. Close on a thousand 
cases Were treated, and nearly £5,000 worth of warm 
clothing, medicine, wine, steyilised milk, and books; 
many of them gifts from wealthy private individuals, 
were despatched, The other Chinese contribution. is 
also anonymous, and consists of extracts from a diary 
written during the siege of Tientsin. These pages are 
enriched with an: interesting little map of the city, but 

the writer has nothing new to say concerning. the 
campaign. - ‘ 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


THE January number of the Deutsche Revue contains a 
rather interesting account of the conferences preceding 
the capture of the Malakoff at Sebastopol. It brings, the 
differences between the various English and French 
generals into prominence, and shows that whilst the 
former were always urging for a prompt attack by storm, 
the latter believed more in a regular siege. The descrip- 
tion of the actual attack on the Malakoff does not appear 
until next month, Georges Claretie contributes a very 
readable account of the younger Dumas, whilst at the 
same time urging the production of his last play the 
“Route de Thebes.” From personal knowledge he 
vouches for the extreme interest and “go” of this play, 
and maintains that Alexander Dumas himself always in- 
tended it to be staged, although it was still unfinished 
at the time of his death. Mr. Claretie expresses an 
earnest hope that Prudhon will produce at least some of 
the scenes at the Comédie Frangaise on the occasion of 
his retirement therefrom. A. Kussmaul writes upon the 
three great German naturalists and friends at Heidel- 
berg University ——namely, Bunsen, Kirchhoff, and 
Helmholz. 

An interesting correspondence is published in the 
Deutsche Rundschau. It consists of letters between 
King Frederick William III. and Queen Louise in 1807 
during the negotiation preceding the Treaty of Tilsit. The 
Prussian King wrote frequently, and his letters give a very 
good idea of the chaotic state of affairs in the Russian and 
German camps, and their mutual terror of Napoleon. 
Writing on June 26th, he opens his letter thus :—“ I have 
seen him (Napoleon). I have spoken to this monster 
vomited up from hell, formed by Beelzebub to be the 
scourge of the earth.” A rather strong expression, but 
evidently the generally held opinion of the time. The letter 
then goes on to describe the famous meeting between the 
three crowned heads in the boat anchored in the centre 
of the River Memel. The Russian Emperor seems to 
have done most. of the talking, Frederick William III. 
being very much in the background. 

The letters are all in French. Fourteen pages of an 
English magazine written in French would be an aston- 
ishing occurrence, but it is not remarked upon in German 
periodicals. 

Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land contains a very dis- 
appointing article by William Berdrow upon the maiden 
voyage of.the holder of the transatlantic record, the 
Kronprinz. Wilhelm. So much valuable information 
might have been given, but is not. Ulrich von Hassell 
gives some interesting details as to the expenditure of 
the various German Colonies. The figures are in marks. 
East Africa cost 9,601,496, or 1,110,496 more than last 
year ; West Africa cost 9,458,900, or 992,700 less than 
last year ; Samoa cost 441,400, being 175,400 more than 
in 1901; and Kiautschu 12,528,000, or 1,478,000 more 
than in 1g01. The total expenditure on all Colonies for 
1902 works out at 39,076,496, or 3,465,596 more than in 
1901, This seems a very fruitful source of increasing 
expenditure, 

An article in Veber Land und Meer gives an inter- 
esting account of the goose industry and. describes one 
of its largest headquarters. The cramming of geese by 
machinery is .deprecated» both as. being cruel—the 
goose is allowed no exercise—and as producing inferior 
meat. Berlin yearly consumes one million geese. At 
the goose market at Warschau, open from September to 
November, or about two months, more than three million 
geese are sold ! 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THERE are no epoch-making articles in the Italian 
reviews this month. The Aivista Moderna, as a feature 
of its improved management, announces a series of articles 
on personalities of the day, both native and foreign, and 
leads off with a sympathetic sketch of the Prime Minister, 
the septuagenarian Zanardelli, whose motto through life 
appears to have been * Work.” The political article deals 
with English Imperialism and the relations between 
England and Italy, and is evidently intended to smooth 
down the Anglophobia which has been steadily on the 
increase in Italy during the last two years. The writer 
admits that the eyes of Italy are turned just now to Paris 
and St. Petersburg, instead of, as formerly, to London 
and Berlin, but declares that Italy is still willing to enter 
into a friendly understanding with England, but only on 
“good reciprocal conditions,” the first of which would 
certainly be that we should cease to harry the unfortunate 
Maltese over their language. The mid-January number 
contains a gossipy article on English and American 
society in Romé, in which regret is expressed that of 
recent years no distinguished diplomatist—with the one 
brilliant exception of Lord -Dufferin—has been sent by 
England to occupy the Embassy in: Via Venti Settembre. 
‘‘ Jerusalemite” writes very indignantly of the con- 
duct of the French authorities in connection with 
the brutal attack made by the Greek monks on 
the Franciscans in Jerusalem last November. Not 
only did France — presumably out of consideration 
for Russia—refuse to take any action herself, but her 
representatives in Jerusalem tried to prevent the consuls 
of other nations from protesting on behalf of the injured 
friars of their respective nationalities. Under such cir- 
cumstances, “‘ Jerusalemite ” protests against the custody 
of the Holy Places in Palestine being confided any longer 
to a French Protectorate, and reminds his readers that 
the great majority of the Franciscans throughout the 
Holy Land are Italians, and teach the Italian language 
in their schools. 

The Nuova Axntologia publishes an interesting account, 
with illustrations, of the celebrated iron crown of Mouza 
and other ancient crowns. It is, however, disappointing 
to learn that though historical tradition bestows on the 
iron crown a remote Eastern origin, scientific history can 
only trace the present crown back to the days when 
Clement VII. crowned the Emperor Charles V. The 
veteran poet Carducci writes lengthily and learnedly on the 
development of the ode in Italian poetry, and E. Boutel 
contributes some pleasant memories and various portraits 
of the great actress, Adelaide Ristori, whose eightieth 
birthday has just been celebrated with such extraordinary 
enthusiasm throughout the Peninsula. 

The Aassegna Nazionale and the Civilta Cattolica, for 
once in harmony, each publish energetic articles against 
the proposed divorce law, now before the Italian 
Chambers. The Aivista [uternazionale, the organ of 
the Christian Democrats, publishes an article on “ Femin- 
ism,” the first we can recollect seeing in any Italian 
review of a frankly favourable nature. The author, how- 
ever, F, Crispolti, makes a curious reservation, for though 
he would allow women to be eligible for election to public 
bodies, he would deny them the right to vote. _ The idea 
seems to be that the abnormal woman should be allowed 
freedom of development on any lines she pleases, but that 
the normal woman should remain in her own household. 

Cosmos Catholicus published a sumptuous Christmas 
number, full of beautiful reproductions of pictures by old 
masters, bearing on the Nativity, which has come to us 
rather late. 
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Mr. J. B. ATLAy does a public service by recounting 
=fresh in the pages of Cornhill the case of Governor 
Eyre. The Jamaican experience may yet prove of value 
when we come to clear up the South African mess. 


“BENEVOLENCE,” said Hobbes, “is a love of power 
wd delight in the exercise of it.” On this cynical text 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn preaches in Cornhi// an excellent 
‘sermon on the dangers of philanthropy. He asserts in 
‘his turn that “ benevolence is not often self-sacrifice—it 
us always self-realisation.” 


x Re 

In the February Gzr?’s Realm an editorial, with many 
charming illustrations, deals with English gardens and 
-gardening. “ To recall the summer glory of the Garden” 
Helen Marion Burnside tells the story of the early life of 
her friend and companion Miss Carey ; and Christina G. 
Whyte describes the work done at the National Training 
School of Cookery in London, and urges once more upon 
English girls the necessity for not growing up quite 
helpless either in the house or with a needle. 


* a 

A VALUABLE survey from the Catholic standpoint of the 
origin and motives of the recent legislation affecting the 
position of religious orders in France is given by J. B. 
Milburn in the Dudlin Review. He closes his paper 
‘with this singular glimpse at the future: ‘“ The end of 
‘the Concordat is not yet, but out of the thunderous clouds 
which are gathering so thickly around it may come the 
lightning for its destruction.” In the same Review Rev. 
Dr. Verres recalls the widespread suppression of monas- 
teries in Austria under the Emperor Joseph II.- It is 
interesting to note how this work could be put through in 
a Catholic country by a Catholic monarch without any 
breach with the Papacy. 


% x 

IN the Quiver for February Mr. D. A. Willy 
describes “ The Floating Hospitals of New York”—the two 
jarge hospital ships which for twenty-six and two years 
respectively have cruised up and down New York 
harbour, flying the Red Cross flag and the Stars and 
‘Stripes. They are simply floating hospitals, floating, 
because in this way poor children and their mothers may 
have at once the benefit of sea air and good medical 
treatment. Mr. F. M. Holmes has an interesting ‘inter- 
‘view with “Gipsy ” Smith, the Evangelist, a real gipsy- 
by birth. In the course of this interview, Mr. Smith 
said that Theodore Watts. Dunton’s “ Aylwin” gave the 
best picture of gipsy life that he knew in the English 
language. According to him there are still well on for 
“30,000 gipsies in England. 


x 

IN the Letsure Hour for February Mr. T. H. S. Escott 
discusses “ The Rise and Fall of Society Journalism,” 
ifrom the erratic Ow/ of Laurence Oliphant and Kinglake 
fame to the Zzka Joko of Harry Furniss and the World, 
with its exposure of West-end usurers. For this turning 
on of the editorial search-light the Wor/a’s editor got 
into Holloway, and gave a serious blow to society jour- 
nalism. In fact, when everyone knew that everyone else 
2ither aspired to contribute or actually did contribute 
‘spicy pars to some society paper, people felt more or less 
uinder constant restraint, and this still further weakened 
ahe society paper. And, again, the writer thinks that the 
-well-to-do classes have lately begun to take far more 
interest in serious questions of the day, and so have less 
zime to give to mere personalities and gossip. 


THE brilliant career of the only English Pope, Nicholas 
Breakspear (Adrian IV.), is epitomised in the Duddin 
Review by the Very Rev. L. C. Casartelli. Even a 
Protestant will supply the obvious inference, what might 
not another English Pontiff achieve for mankind ? 


x ke & 

SCOTSMEN who are proud of their countrymen’s inter- 
nationalachievements will find much to interest and delight 
them in a paper in Gentleman’s by W. C. Mackenzie, 
entitled “The Scot Abroad.” Despite their foreign 
disguise, the writer finds Macphersons in the Swedish 
Fersens, Cuthberts in Colbert and Joubert, MacCrone in 
Cronje. 

aie 


THE January number of SZ George, a quarterly 
published in connection with the Ruskin Society of 
Birmingham and the Ruskin Union of London, contains 
an interesting article on Dante and Botticelli by John 
Oliver Hobbes ; and Mr. D. S. Riddoch contributes a 
notice of the Pre-Raphaelite Art at the Glasgow 
Exhibition, 

mK x 


“ SCENT in Dogs” is the subject of an instructive study 
by J. G. McPherson in Gentleman’s. He tells how 
Dr. Romanes, after many striking experiments with his 
setter bitch, concluded that she “ distinguished his trail 
from that of all others by the peculiar smell of his boots, 
and not by the particular .smell of his feet. The exuda- 
tions from his feet required to be combined with those 
from shoe-leather ; and brown paper can stop the trans- 
mission of the scent of both. He also concluded that 
the whole body of a man exhales a peculiar or individual 
odour which a dog can recognise as that of his master 
amid a crowd of other persons.” 

x x x 

“IF you would have success, do not work too hard.” 
Such is the advice which is given to young men in the 
Young Man by Mr. Poultney Bigelow. The interview 
with him reveals that he was another of those excep- 
tional men who owed much of their career to an early 
breakdown in health. In pursuit of health he went round 
the world. He turned his experiences and adventures 
into “copy,” and became distinguished. His word on 
the international situation was :—‘“ England’s danger to- 
day, commercially, is this: that she will not give her 
children the educational advantages that the people of 
other countries enjoy.” ey 


SPACE is crowded, human life is short, and there is a 
limit even to the most indulgent editor’s patience. It is 
true that I have always endeavoured to hear fools gladly, 
but I draw the line at this Gallup-Shakespeare-Bacon 
controversy. Hence I say nothing about the articles 
setting forth the Baconian hypothesis in the Pa// Mal/ 
Magazine, Mr. Robert Rait’s demolition of Mrs. Gallup’s 
bad history in the Fortnightly Review, nor Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s paper in the Monthly Review. All such dis- 
cussions, are about as profitable as the problem of the 


‘schoolmen as to the number of angels who could dance 


upon the point of a needle. Those who want to pursue 
the study of the Bacon-Shakespeare nuisance will have 
to do it in other pages than those of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


HE Modern Language Society held its annual 
meeting in London last December—too late for 
us to notice it in the January REVIEW. The 
daily papers gave a short abstract of the speeches, but 
full particulars will appear in the next number of the 
Modern Language Quarterly—publisher David Nutt, 
57, Long Acre. There was much discussion of the 
various schemes for getting over the difficulties of the 
present confusion of tongues. The president, Professor 
Mahaffy, pointed out that in Europe no other arrange- 
ment than a tri-lingual one is possible, and, therefore, 
every educated person should be able to speak English, 
French and German ; he gave some mortifying examples 
of our backwardness in this particular. Both he and Pro- 
fessor Rippmann laid great stress upon the importance 
of speaking and a correct pronunciation, and bearing in 
mind how difficult it is for the average Briton to accom- 
plish this, I present two facts to our readers herewith. 
FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

Our girls have better chances than our boys, though 
in at least three Normal schools young men can have the 
same opportunities as girls upon the payment of a slightly 
higher fee. But I give here an epitome of what is offered 
to our girls. 

Most French departments have a training college for 
teachers. Of these, fifty-four take young English girls, 
upon the following conditions, decided upon by the 
Minister of Public Instruction :— 

(1) Candidates must be over eighteen and under thirty 
years of age, and have passed some examination con- 
ducted by a British university open to women over 
seventeen, but sometimes special qualifications are 
accepted in lieu of this. 

They must pass in London a French examination, 
viz., must be able to read aloud a piece of modern French 
prose or verse ; translate into English, and answer easy 
questions upon it, in /vexch. Read aloud from English 
authors, and answer zz Luglish questions as to the 
subject matter, grammar, etc. They must contribute 
£16 a year towards the cost of their board, lodging, and 
lectures, and give instruction in their mother-tongue two 
hours daily to the teachers and scholars of the college, 
being themselves free to attend the French classes. 

I have called attention to this matter before, but have 
always supposed the age limit was twenty, instead of 
which it is thirty. 

The next examination in London will be held during 


Easter week, and forms must be filled in before 
March 15th. For further particulars write to Miss 


Alice Gardner, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
THE PHONOGRAPH AS A TEACHER. 

The second fact is this. Supposing a student is in some 
lonely place where there is no chance of a tutor in Jan- 
guages—and I have had letters from many such; it is 
quite possible to study pronunciation with the help of the 
phonograph. More, a careful series of lessons has been 
prepared, in collaboration, by the inventor of the idea, Mr. 
Rees, and Professor Barbier, of Cardiff. An involuntary 
smile comes on the face at once—I confess to it ; but, fail- 
ing the human voice, why not use that phonographic one 
which already gives an invalid who cannot move the 
music of our best singers? Then, too, how patient the 
phonograph is—untiringly it will repeat the sounds 
commanded. Only the two most used modern foreign 
languages—French and German—are at present pre 


--- 


pared; but Mr. Rees, of the Modern Language 
Press, 49, Fleet Street, tells me that it is inuse in Welsh 
schools. He will be happy to give every information, 
and, to any one calling there, a demonstration. Then 
phonographs have special attachments, though any will 
do the work ; but Mr. Rees has devoted time and thought 
to the matter for years, and his books and records fit. 
Imagine a student going a long sea-voyage with a foreign 
courtry as his destination ; it would be fine to carry his 
tutor in his cabin trunk. 
HOLIDAYS IN THE PYRENEES. 

Since M. Mieille left the neighbourhood of the Alps 
for a sojourn near the Pyrenees he has devoted more 
time than ever to mountaineering, and claims that as 
beautiful scenery may be found near the latter as in the 
former. The French Pyrenees have not yet become 
hackneyed. Tourists are rare, and as the roads are 
good for cyclists and pedestrians, whilst the air is. 
balmy and the people unspoiled, economy may 
join hand-in-hand with pleasure. The four centres for 
these excursions seem to be Bearn, Pau, Bagnitres de 
Bigorre and Tarbes; Anyone needing information 
might inquire of’ Dr. Dupin, of the Rue de Pau, 
Tarbes, or Dr. Gandy, of Bagnitres-de-Bigorre. The 
Bulletin Pyrénéen gives a charming account of* some 
ascents—it may be bought for sixpence of M. Baucal, 38, 
Rue Gassies, Pau. I quote from M. Mieille : “ Who that 
has once tasted can ever forget the delight of such an 
excursion! The ineffable joy procured by the conquest of 
a fine peak or mighty summit, the adventurous crossing 
of a glacier, the light of those radiant days, when all 
Nature seems to be holiday-making.” Perhaps the 
pleasure would be increased by some knowledge of 
French, even enough to inquire one’s way and demand 
bread, butter, eggs or coffee. 

NOTICES. 

No. 2 of Comrades Ald will be ready in March, and F 
shall be glad to receive orders as soon as possible—so that 
we may know how large the edition should be. We have 
fixed 6d. each as the price of these advance orders (single 
copies 8d.),of which about 3,000 have been received from 
the schools in England, Germany, France, and the 
several countries in which international correspondence- 
flourishes. The French Minister of Public Instruction 
has ordered from M. Mieille, the French editor, 150 
copies for free distribution amongst teachers. 

A French gentleman will take an English lad in his 
house, az fair. 

Young men in India, Holland and Russia earnestly 
desire to correspond with their fellows in England. 

An English lady would be glad of an “exchange of 
homes ” for her daughter of fifteen, with the daughter or 
son of a French lady. 

A young German and several young French students 
beg for lady correspondents, because they “ write much 
more interesting letters,” but consent of parents or 
guardians must be given in such case. 

An Italian doctor wishes to correspond with an Englislr 
doctor. 

There is no fee for scholars, unless German corre- 
spondents are desired, when 23d. should be sent ; but 
adults are asked'to send Is. towards cost of search, an 
to give age, sex and occupation as a guide in choosing. 

Two French ladies would like to correspond with 
Roman Catholics ; one is an artist. 
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LONDON : THE WORLD’S GREATEST MUNICIPALITY.* 


T is impossible to: describe London except by 

| superlatives. Its mere extent is so vast, the 
numbers of its citizens so overwhelming, its 
wealth'so immense, and its government so complex, 
thatthe imagination almost refuses to grasp its true 
proportions. London is not only the capital of an 
empire and the metropolis of a kingdom, but it is also 
the greatest of the world’s municipalities. Its elected 
representatives are charged with the task of caring 
for the health and well-being of a population which 
rivals that of a minor European State or a great 
Colonial Dominion. . That in itself is no light burden. 
But the modern municipality is daily undertaking new 
duties and new responsibilities which the city of a 
generation ago willingly left to the individual or the 
private company. .. Private monopoly is giving. place 
to municipal monopoly, and the citizen is coming to 
depend more and ‘more upon the municipality to 
provide him not merely with the absolute necessities 
of corporate existence, but also with the amenities of 
private life. The government of a gigantic city like 
London involves.an amount of time and trouble, a 
perfection of organisation and an expenditure of 
money, of which the average citizen has no adequate 
idea. This ignorance, coupled with the bewildering 
confusion in which London government is still in- 
volved, accounts for the apathy and indifference with 
which the people of London for the most part regard 
the working of their city’s administrative machinery. 
Three recent’ publications throw a flood of light 
upon the extent, the resources and the government 


of London. Every year there is issued from 
the offices of the London County Council a 
ponderous volume crammed with statistics and 
packed with facts on all phases of London 


life and government. But seven pounds and four 
ounces by the scale, of totals and percentages is more 
than the average man can stomach. He prefers to 
take his facts and figures in a more attractive form 
and a more convenient shape. He will find all that 
he requires in the admirable manual that Mr. Robert 
Donald edits year after year. It is as full of informa- 
tion as an egg is of meat. It is clear, it is concise, 
and it is accurate. While containing all the necessary 
information to make it an invaluable handbook of 
London government, Mr. Donald’s manual will 
interest those besides to whom a page of statistics 
is repugnant. <A third publication that describes 
another aspect of London life is the slim blue-book in 
which the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 





*“ The London Manual, 1902." Edited by Robert Donald. (Edward 
Lloyd.) rs. and 1s. 6d. 

‘. London Statistics,"’ vol. x., 1899-1900... (P. S. King and Son.) 5s. 

“ Report of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, 1902.” (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode,) 84d 


‘up another London. 


Police prints his belated report on criminal London. 
A study of these great masses. of raw and partial) 
digested material brings out many striking facts about 
the great metropolis. I have attempted to bring « 
few of them together in the following pages. 

A CITY WITHOUT A RIVAL. 

Looking down from the stone gallery of St. Paul's 
Cathedral upon the prostrate city at one’s feet. 
stretching away on every side to the circle of surround- 
ing hills upon the horizon, one obtains a glimpse of the 
immensity of London which time never effaces from the 
memory. In the same manner, from out of the midst 
of the clinging fog of statistics and the minutize otf 
petty details, the greatness of the metropolis looms 
dimly before the mind of the student of the reports of 
London’s multitudinous municipal authorities. — It is a 
city without a rival, It stands alone, without a parallel 
either in by-gone ages or the present day. ‘There is 
no standard by which to measure the magnitude of 
London. ‘Take population as a test, and we see at 
once how unique is the position of the capital among 
the great cities of the world. It is only by adding 
town to town and capital to capital that we can build 
The County of London covers 
118 square miles, and contains 4,536,063 persons, 
living in 608,000 houses. Greater London, over which 
the Metropolitan Policekeeps ceaseless watch and ward, 
has a population of close on 6,000,000 and an area 688 
square miles in extent. In vain we search elsewhere 
for an equivalent to these figures. The combined 
population of the three greatest Continental capitals— 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna—could be comfortably stowed 
away within the limits of Greater London. ‘The 
three most populous American cities are New York, 
the second largest city of the world, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. Yet if the inhabitants of these three 
cities were to be transported bodily to London, it 
would only be necessary to provide accommodation 
for an additional half-a-million of people. Countries, 
not cities, are the only rivals of this great province of 
bricks and mortar with its teeming millions of citizens. 
The whole populations of Federated Australia or of 
the Dominion of Canada do not equal the number 
of London’s inhabitants. Neither Scotland nor 
Ireland can boast so large a population. Belgium, 
Portugal, or Roumania are States over which princes 
are proud to rule, but.their subjects do not outnumber 
those of the capital of the British Empire. Twenty- 
three of the boroughs into which London is divided 
contain over 100,000 people each. <A dozen of the 
gteat provincial towns might easily be accommodated 
within these minor municipal areas. ‘The united 
populations of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Bristol could be accommodated 
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on the northern banks of the Thames, Finally, the 
population of London is one-seventh of that of 
England and Wales, although its percentage of area 
is only ‘20 of that of the predominant partner. 
FIRST IN WEALTH 

In two other respects London stands supreme, a 
sovereign among cities. It is the wealthiest munici- 
pality upon the face of the globe, and it is the greatest 
seaport of the world. The actual wealth of the city, 
which not many centuries ago was a dreary marshland, 
can only be guessed at. The value of its insured 
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City of Westminster, although but a fragment of 

London, boasts that it occupies the first place among 

the. wealthy cities of the world.. It can at least 

justifiably claim that position among the twenty-eight 

boroughs of London, not excluding the City itself. 
—AND IN SHIPPING. 

As a port London far outstrips all its rivals. ‘The 
shipping which enters the Thames is equal to one- 
fifth of the total for the United Kingdom. If we take 
value and not bulk as the measure of our imported 
commodities we find that one-third of the imports 
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From the London Manual.| 


property is £932,598,661. The rateable value of ‘its 
600,000 houses is over thirty-nine million pounds 
sterling, and their gross rental value cannot be esti- 
mated at less than £48,000,000. The significance 
of these figures is apparent when we find that the 
combined rateable value of all the other boroughs in 
Zngland hardly equals that of London. The wealth of 
London is not stationary ; it advances year by year with 
leaps and bounds. The rateable value of the new 
property built annually within the limits of the 
metropolis is half a million sterling, while the rise in 
the rateable value of the existing property in the last 
five years has been £1,845,000. The reconstituted 


The Various Divisions of London. 


annually poured into the British Isles from the four 
quarters of the world are discharged in the docks of 


the capital. London also can claim one quarter 
of our total exports as her proportion of the 
nation’s trade. Mr. Donald’s brief summary of 


the comparative position of the world’s greatest sea- 
ports emphasises the remarkable position held by 


London : 

Liverpool, which ranks next in the quantity and importance 
of its shipping, has a tonnage entered of 8,282,774 against 
14,682,971 for London, and a tonnage cleared of 7,458,218 as 
against 8,250,733 for London, Excluding Cardiff, where the 
trade is of a more special nature, Glasgow is the next British 
port, with a tonnage of shipping entered of 3,034,680, and of 
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shipping cleared of 3,415,296. Of foreign ports, New York comes 
first with a shipping entered of 8,115,528 tons, or 52°7 per cent. 
of London; then’ Hamburg, with a shipping entered of 
7,765,950 tons, or 50°5 per cent. ; Antwerp, with 6,842, 163 tons, 
or 445 per cent., and Rotterdam, with 6,323,072 tons, or 41‘I 
per cent. 

THE PROTECTIVE SERVICES. 

Such are the gigantic dimensions of London when 
tested by population, by wealth, and by its. shipping. 
If we turn for a moment to the services which guard 
and protect the citizen of London from danger to 
health and life and property, we find the same 
gigantic scale. The drainage of the densely-crowded 
area is a colossal undertaking, which costs the rate- 
payer an annual sum of £235,000. In return for 
that payment the city is drained, the 81,680,000,000 
gallons of sewage is rendered innocuous, and the 
24 million tons of ‘sludge remaining is carried 
fifty miles out to sea and there disposed of. An 
average of 223,780,000 gallons of sewage flows daily 
through the 874 miles of main drains, which even 
now are insufficient for the work demanded of them. 
Five new main drains are being built at a cost of 
4£2;940,000 to provide for the increase of popula- 
tion in the last forty years. ‘They will not, however, 
be completed for another five years. 

To grapple with the fire-fiend requires an annual 
expenditure of £291,000, equal to a poll-tax of about 
8d. In recent years the Fire Brigade has been greatly 
increased and rendered more efficient. There are 
now 66 steam fire engines scattered over the 
County of London, and the Brigade numbers 1,137 
men and 260 horses. Horse fire-escapes have been 
substituted for the old hand-propelled escapes, the fire 
alarm posts have been nearly doubled in number, and 
are being linked by telephone to the nearest station ; 
and more than 17,000 additional fire hydrants have 
been fixed. Onan average there are about 3,200 
fires in the year, of which 200 are serious conflagrations. 

The third great protective service is paid for by 
the Londoner, but in its control he has no voice. 
‘This is the Metropolitan Police Force, which is 
charged with the duty of maintaining law and order 
within an area of 688 square miles, protecting the lives 
of’ six millions of people, and guarding property 
assessed at a rateable value of 444,000,000. 15,847 
constables are required to protect the capital, a force 
larger than that of the police of all the other cities of 
England and Wales or of the constabulary which 
maintains order in the counties. On an average there 
are three and a half policemen to every hundred atres, 
two and a fraction to every thousand of the population, 
and almost two to every hundred inhabited houses. 
For this protection the citizens of’ the metropolis pay 
41,300,000 a year, and the comparative statistics 
of crime show that they receive full value for their 
expenditure. Considering its huge population, London 
compares favourably with other great towns in the 
matter of its crime statistics. There has been a 


steady diminution in offences against persons and 
property. 


108,267 persons were apprehended in 
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1900 and 83,000 were convicted. Over 14,000 
persons were arrested on criminal charges. The 
value of the property stolen was £212,340, of which 
a little over £39,000 was- recovered, ‘I'here wer 
367 burglaries and 1,416 housebreakings, but on the 
whole the occupation of the burglar does not seem to 
be a remunerative one. In 665 cases the value of 
the property stolen did not exceed £5. ‘The duties 
of the metropolitan police are much more numerous 
than is usually supposed. The policeman is a night- 
bird, but a large proportion of the force is employed 
in regulating the traffic. During 1900 they received 
37,000 reports of persons missing, and restored more 
than 18,000 persons to their friends. They dis- 
covered almost 24,000 doors and windows open or 
insecurely fastened, stopped 218 runaway horses, 
seized 23,000 dogs, and received at the lost property 
office 41,000 articles found in public carriages, of 
which 20,550 were returned to the owners. Among 
these mementoes of the thoughtlessness of mankind 
were 180 watches, 3,239 purses, and 19,077 umbrellas. 
Over 70,000 letters were written to drivers, conductors, 
and the general public. 


ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY MILLION PASSENGERS. 


Every day of the working week an immense army 
of workers flows like a human tide into the inner belt 
of London. In the evening this tide sweeps backward 
toward the suburbs. Rapid travelling facilities are a 
supreme necessity of London life. A million people 
enter and leave the City alone every twenty-four hours. 
The present means of coping with this gigantic daily 
migration are utterly inadequate. There are 1,483 
tramcars, 3,685 omnibuses, 7,531 hansoms, 3,721 cabs, 
and 215 miles of railway within the County of 
London. But all of these combined are insufficient 
to provide for.the needs of the public. The table 
which Mr. Donald has compiled, showing the distri- 
bution of the annual passenger traffic, is yet another 
illustration of the immensity of London. During the 
year there were :— 

351,000,000 railway passengers. 
331,438,283 tramway passengers. 
356,245,560 omnibus passengers. 
53,500,000 cab and steamboat passengers. 

This gives a total of 1,092,183,843 passengers. In 
spite of the competition of the tube railways, the 
omnibus still obtains the largest share of the traffic. 
The popularity of the various underground railways, 
however, proves the urgent necessity for more rapid 
means of communication. ‘Thirty-five million passen- 
gers travelled by the Central London Railway in the 
twelvemonth ; over ro million passengers were carried 
by the City and South London, and over 4 millicns 
by the City and Waterloo. The tramways are 
responsible for the conveyance of one-third of the 
travelling public. 114 miles of tramways are now 
owned and operated by the London County Council, 
which out of the profit earned has been able to 
devote £29,000 to relief of the rates after ‘nproving 
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From the London Manual.) 


The Victoria Memorial. 


the service, reducing the fares, and bettering the 
condition of the employees. At length there is 
a prospect of the problem of locomotion being 
taken seriously in hand. ‘Tube railways are being 
planned in all directions; the County Council ‘is 
about to substitute electric traction for animal on the 
tramway‘, and to build cars carrying seventy passen- 
gers and travelling at the rate of from ten to twelve 
miies an hour; the Underground Railway, thanks to 
American enterprise, is also going to adopt electricity 
as its motive power; and new tramways, both sur- 
face and covered, are authorised or projected. The 
electric tram is already running in the outlying dis- 
tricts of the West-end, and at the present time 60 
miles of electric tramway are in operation, under 
construction, or authorised, to be increased to 106 
miles when the scheme mapped out by the London 
United Tramways Company is completed. Until 
these schemes are carried out the 2,000 miles of 
roadway maintained by the local authorities of the 
metropolis at an annual cost of £1,600,000 will 
remain in a state of almost chronic congestion. 
BUILDING A TOWN FOR 40,000 PEOPLE. 
Another of London’s urgent problems is the ques- 
tion of housing. The average number of persons 
living'in a house is eight, but there are close upon a 
‘million people who pass their lives in conditions of 
overcrowding. In its attempt to mitigate this terrible 
evil the London County Council has become one‘of 
the great landlords of the metropolis. In the imme- 
diate future it will have 40,700 tenants, and be in 
receipt of about £100,000 a year inrental. Recently 
the Council has begun to build cottages in the suburbs 
in great numbers for the accommodation of the over- 
crowded. At Tooting 1,244 cottages are being 
erected at a cost of £400,000, which will provide 
living room for 8,582 persons. At Norbury thirty- 
one acres have been purchased for the erection of 551 
single cottages of three, four, and five rooms each, 
and 211 double cottages in which 5,800 persons will 
be provided for. At Holloway a site has been bought 
capable of housing 1,050 people and 1,400 will be 
re-housed at Islington. But all these schemes are 
small compared with the township the Council is pre- 
paring to build at Tottenham. It is the largest 


undertaking of the kind ever attempted by a munici- 
pality. In describing it Mr. Donald says :— 

It will mean,‘in fact, the creation of a new town of 40,000 
inhabitants. In the centre will be reserved a site for the 
accommodation of shops and public buildings and near by will 
be an open space through which the River Moselle will meander. 
All around, shooting off in every direction, will be the 
streets made up of prettily designed cottages, some ¢emi- 
detached, others standing close together, and down the sides of 
each thoroughfare, trees will be planted at intervals, The 
estate is situated about six miles from London and comprises 225 
acres. Building operations will be at first confined to the larger 
portion of the estate—that lying nearest London. Here 
accommodation will be provided. for 33,000 persons in 4,750 
self-contained two-storied cottages, and 2,000 more will be 
provided for in tenements over shops. The cottages will be of 
various classes, and each cottage will have its own garden. 

The estimated cost of building this portion of the 
new town is £1,530,858. When all these projects 
have been carried out, housing will have been pro- 
vided for over 59,000 people. But this is not the 
only direction in which London is being transformed. 
Every year the Council spends about half a million 
sterling in street improvements, of which the most 
important will be the great new thoroughfare from the 
Strand to Holborn that is now in course of construc- 
tion. In the last twelve years almost six millions 
have been expended in various improvements in all 
parts of the metropolis. A new bridge is being built 
over the Thames at Vauxhall, and two new tunnels 
are in course of construction below Tower Bridge, at 
a cost of almost three millions sterling. 

4 RECREATION. 

The London County Council, ever since its forma- 
tion, has thrown itself with zeal into the work of 
providing recreation for the citizens of London, and 
of supplying them with open spaces and playgrounds. 
In the last ten years the area of these open spaces 
has been doubled. At the present moment they 
number eighty-nine, varying from a fraction of an acre 
to many hundreds, and in all amounting to 4,000 acres. 
If the Royal parks and some other commons and 
parks are added the total is raised to 6,152 acres, and 
this gain becomes 9,540 acres if those breathing 
spaces in the immediate vicinity of London are 
included. Mr. Donald notes the interesting fact that 
the proportion of open spaces to the city’s area is 
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practically the same in London as it. was in ancient 
Rome. In London it works out at 12°64 per cent., in 
Rome the proportion was 124. 781 men are continu- 
ally employed in tending to the various parks under 
the supervision of the Council, and every effort is 
made to make them beautiful gardens as well as first- 
class playing-grounds :— 

Special gymnasiums for children have been placed in most of 
the principal parks, and in two of them huge sea-sand pits have 
been provided for the enjoyment of the children. Provision is 
made for the playing of bowls, cricket, croquet, football, hockey, 
hurling, lacrosse, lawn tennis, quoits, and even golf. In the 
winter months the Council uses every precaution for the securing 
of good skating surfaces on the lakes ; and in the summer time 
boating and bathing are encouraged. The Council has also 
earned considerable popularity by insisting that reasonable 
tariffs shall bé charged at. all the refreshment houses in the 
parks. 

There are 385.cricket pitches a week to be allotted ; 
1,120 applications from cricket clubs were received, 
and ‘16,500 games of cricket played during the year. 
There are 466 tennis courts, and 4,400 games were 
played on them during the season. 10,000 games of 
football.also are played during the winter. There are 
45 ponds, with a total water area of 68 acres suitable 
for skating, boating or bathing. On a hot Sunday 
morning as many as 25,000 bathers have been counted 
in Victoria Park. In addition to this the Council 
gives band performances in its various parks during 
the summer months. Last year 1,197 different 
performances were given at 62 places within the 
County of London. 


g00,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


The points at which the elected authorities of the 
metropolis come in contact with the lives of the 
citizens are innumerable. To set them forth in detail 
would occupy too much space... But a few figures will 
show ‘the extent to) which the. various municipal 
bodies have become the) servants of the community 
at large. The nember of children, for instance, who 
are educated at the public expense in London is 
equalto the population of the. largest; of our pro- 
vincial towns. There are 752,259 names on, the 
school registers, and almost 900,000 children of 
school age within the metropolitan area. The average 
daily attendance is over 600,000. The cost of 
educating the children of London who attend the 
Board schools is three and a half millions sterling 
a year, or an average cost of #3 6s. per scholar. 
Last year evening classes were also held in 395 
schools with an average attendance of almost 80,000. 
#,154,000 Is annually spent on Technical education, 
and the University and the Board school are now 
linked together by a scholarship ladder. 

The Free Libraries are another means of education 
and recreation. Of these there are now fifty-nine, 
with a stock of books which numbers 600,000. Four 
and a half million volumes are issued to readers during 
the year ; and although over three millions, or 80 per 
cent., of these are works of fiction, it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the value of placing good 
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and healthy literature within the reach of the poorest 


members of the community. The annual cost of 


maintenance is £61,000. 
1,600,000 HOSPITAL PATIENTS. 


The failures and wrecks of the great city also come 
under the protecting care of the community. There 
are from 116,000 to 125,000 paupers provided for, at 
an expense of £28 each a year. They number about 
twenty-six to every thousand of the industrial popu- 
lation of the metropolis. The 15,000 inmates of th: 
Council lunatic asylums cost the ratepayer almosi 
£470,000 a year. ‘The sick and suffering of the great 
city, however, are still looked after by voluntary effort. 
Every year over 1,600,000 persons receive treatment. 
either as in or out patients, at the London hospitals 
and dispensaries. ‘There are eighty-five hospitals anc 
fifty dispensaries scattered fairly evenly over the city. 
Almost a million pounds are spent every year in 
hospital work, £430,000 is expended in work among 
the sick poor, 30,000 surgical appliances are distri- 
buted, and over 21,000 fever cases are received yearly 
at the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Who can calculate the vast amount of pain and 
suffering those figures stand for ? 

APATHY. 

The Londoner does not express his gratitude for 
benefits received by that intelligent interest in the 
affairs of the community which is the salt of municipal 
government. Sixteen millions sterling aré expended 
annually for his comfort and well-being, of which about 
thirteen millions and a half is spent on the service of 
the metropolis, the remainder being interest on loans. 
For a sum equal to #3 12s. per head paid into the 
common fund of the city he receives in return all 
the advantages of good government. Still he re- 
mains ‘apathetic, and does not attempt to unravel 
the mysteries and the complexities of London 
government. He can plead some good reasons 
for his indifference, for there is no. unity in 
London government, nor in London areas, nor in 
London rates ; but, whatever the cause and whatever 
the excuse, the fact remains that the citizen -of the 
greatest of the world’s cities does not take suffi- 
cient pride in his city to even see that his 
name is on the register, or if it is there, to 
vote at an election. ‘There are 1,166,496 men in the 
metropolis over the age of twenty-one. Of these only 
51 per cent. are to be found on the Parliamentary 
register. Half a million citizens at least are not 
entitled to express their opinion on the city’s affairs 
either from want of occupation qualification, the failure 
to claim a vote, or the imperfection of the method of 
registration. Of those on the register not more than 
one-half take the trouble to record their votes. Only 
40°8 per cent. of those entitled to vote did so at the 
last County Council Election, and only 45°9 per cent. 
actually went to the polls in the contests for the 
election of the various borough councils within the 
London area. 
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Some Notaste Booxs oF THE Month. 
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A. W. KINGLAKE.* 

MR. TUCKWELL has written a book about Mr. Kinglake 
which Mr. Kinglake himself would have liked to read. It 
is a brilliant book, worthy of the brilliant author, of whom 
it presents us with a brilliant and lifelike picture, It is 
also a brief book, as Mr. Kinglake would have wished it 
to-be. No English man of letters whom I ever met was 
so fastidious, so anxious to squeeze the water out of what- 
ever was written. To him padding, even a superfluous 
word, to say nothing of a superfluous sentence, was abso- 
lutely abhorrrent. 

In this book Mr. Tuckwell has divided Kinglake’s life 
into three sections. The first is his literary and parlia- 
mentary career, which has “ Eothen” as its chief fruit ; 
the second deals with his epic history of the Crimean 
War: and the third is chiefly occupied with Mme. 
Novikoff, who in the last twenty years of Kinglake’s life 
was regarded by him with a sentimental and romantic 
affection which lasted till his death. When Kinglake 
died all the letters to his family were destroyed ; but his 
voluminous correspondence with Mme. Novikoff, which 
began in the early seventies, and only closed on his death, 
afforded Mr. Tuckwell an admirable store of material for 
a life-like picture of the witty, cynical, and irreverent 
man of letters who formed one of the most familiar 
figures of the literary history of the Victorian era. 

Of Mr. Tuckwell’s literary criticisms all that need be 
said is unstinted praise. Mr. Tuckwell thinks that 
Kinglake will be remembered in English letters as the 
author of “ Eothen” rather than as the historian of the 
Crimean War. “Eothen” has long since become a 
classic, and yet, as Mr. Tuckwell says, it fascinates by 
violating all the rules which convention assigns to viatic 
narrative. He gives us everywhere not history, anti- 
quities, geography, descriptions, statistics, but only 
Kinglake, only his own sensations, thoughts, experiences. 
Speaking of it in comparison with the Crimean War, 
Mr. Tuckwell says :— } 

To, compare an idyll with an epic, it may be said, is like com- 
paring a cameo with a Grecian temple.. Be it so, but the temple 
falls in, ruins. The cameo is preserved’ in cabinets, and it is 
possible that a century hence the Crimean history will be for- 
gotten, while ‘‘ Eothen” is read and enjoyed, 

His magnum opus, Mr. Tuckwell rightly says, is the 
Invasion of the Crimea, but to appreciate it we must look 
upon it as a great prose epic. Its argument, machinery, 
actors, episodes are all subordinate to a predominant, 
ever-present hero. Lord Raglan is the Hector and Lord 
Stratford the Agamemnon of the Crimean Iliad. King- 
lake had accepted the vindication of the great Field- 
Marshal’s fame as a sacred charge. It would be difficult 
to describe more admirably or to criticise more justly the 
work to which Kinglake devoted the whole of his later 
life. Of his famous description of Prince Louis Bona- 
parte Mr. Tuckwell says :— 

It is perhaps unequalled in historical literature. I know 
not where else to look for a vivisection so ‘scientific and so 
merciless of a great potentate in the height of his power. It is 
the loathing of a gentleman for a scoundrel, set to the measure 
not of indignation but of contempt. 

Mr. Tuckwell says that, in addition to all other causes 





* “A. W. Kinglake. A Biographical and Literary Study.” By the Rev. 
W. Tuckwell. (Bell.) 
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of quarrel with Napoleon, Kinglake had been his 
unsuccessful rival for the affections of Miss Howard. 
He says :— 

He quarrelled with him finally, and lastingly, over rivalry in 
the good graces of a woman, Miss Howard, who followed Louis 
Napoleon to France in 1848, and lived openly with him as his 
mistress. 

But “ The Invasion” was over-elaborated as a literary 
work. The proof-sheets were a black sea of erasures, 
intercalations, blots ; but the book missed by excessive 
polish the reposeful, unlaboured, classic grace essential 
to the highest art. Inspiration avenges itself as soon as 
diction is made paramount. “ Artifice, which demands 
and misses watchful self-concealment, passes into man- 
nerism ; we have lost. the incalculable charm of spon- 
taneity.” Nevertheless, although “The Invasion” is 
Corinthian as compared with the Attic of “ Eothen,” 
“it remains a great, an amazingly great production ; 
great in its pictorial force, its omnipresent survey, verbal 
eloquence, firm grasp, marshalled delineation of multi- 
tudinous and entangled matter.” 

The most interesting pages in the book, however, are 
those which deal with Mr. Kinglake as a man, and espe- 
cially in the charming relations which existed between 
him and Mme. Novikoff. 

They were, as he himself phrased it, almost as May 
and December, but although he was old enough to be her 
father, he always treated her with a chivalrous gallantry 
which might easily have had its source in a tenderer 
passion than that which exists between parent and child. 
Out of devotion to her he wrote his famous preface to the 
first volume of the Cabinet edition of his Crimean 
Invasion, and it was in deference to her objections that he 
struck out three-fourths of the contents of that preface, 
which contained a hostile impeachment of Russia, its 
people, its Church, and its ruler. He modified the 
deleted passages, and published them as the preface to 
the second volume. Mr. Tuckwell gives a sketch of 
Mme. Novikeff, who, he tells us, was the god-daughter 
to the Tsar Nicholas I., a devoted Imperialist and a still 
more ardent Slavophil, whose articles of faith are 
orthodoxy, autocracy, and Nationalism. Mr. Tuckwell 
declares that “ her political aspirations have been guided, 
and guided right, by her tact and goodness of heart.’ 

It is not generally known that Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
on the Bulgarian horrors was sent to Mme. Novikoff by 
Mrs. Gladstone as Mr. Gladstone’s answer to the 
passionate appeal which Mme. Novikoff wrote to him 
after the death of her brother in the Servian cause. It 
was at Carlyle’s suggestion that the articles which 
Mme. Novikoff contributed to the Northern Echo in 
1877 were collected and republished in a little book 
entitled “Is Russia Wrong?” to which Mr. Froude 
wrote a preface. Kinglake was furious with Froude for 
the moderate and ultraprudent tone in which he wrote. 
Kinglake was of opinion that “by studying the é¢/a¢ of 
Queen Elizabeth Froude had gone and turned himself 
into an old maid.” He had divested himself of the old 
maid’s estate two years later when he wrote the preface 
to her second book, “ Russia and England: a Protest and 
an Appeal.” Kinglake wrote the opening ‘pages of a 
review of the book, which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review of 1880, in which he declared :— 
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.good reason for so calling them.” 
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Mme. Novikoff has mastered our language with conspicuous 
success, She expostulates as easily as she reproaches, and she 


exhibits as much facility in framing shafts of satire as in framing 
specious excuses for daring acts of diplomacy. 

Of Mme. Novikoff Mr. Tuckwell speaks in terms of the 
highest praise— 

From her natural endowments and her long familiarity with 
Courts, she has acquired a capacity for combining, controlling, 
entertaining social “‘ circles,” which recalls /es salons d'autrefots, 
the drawing-rooms of an Ancelot, a Le Brun, a Reécamier. 
Residing in several European capitals, she surrounds herself in 
each with persons intellectually eminent. In England, where 
she has long spent her winters, Gladstone, Carlyle, and Froude, 
Charles Villiers, Bernal Osborne, Sir Robert Morier, Lord 
Houghton, and many more of the same high type formed her 
court and owned her influence. 


Kinglake used to complain that writing to Mme. 
Novikoff through the Joste restante was like trying to kiss 
a nun through a double grating. He was fond of 
writing nonsense verses to her, of which the following is 
a sample :— 

There was a young lady of Ryde, so awfully puffed up by pride, 

She felt grander by far than the Son of the Czar. 

And when he said, ‘* Dear, come and walk on the pier, 

Oh ! please come and walk by my side ; ” 

The answer he got was ‘‘ Much better not,” from that awful 
oung lady of Ryde. 

Oftenest the letters are serious in their admiring compliments ; 
they speak of her superb organisation of health and life, and 
strength and joyousness, the delightful sunshine of her presence, 
her decision and strength of will, her great qualities and great 
opportunities : ‘* Away from you the world seems a blank.” He is 
glad that his Great Eltchi has been made known to her ; the old 
statesman will be impressed, he feels sure, by her ‘‘ intense life, 
graciousness and grace, intellect carefully masked, musical 
faculty in talk, with that heavenly power of coming to an 
end.” 

His letters are full of chaff at the number of her 
admirers. He jests at Froude’s lover-like galanterie. 
“ Poor Saint Anthony,” he cries, “ how he hovered round 
the flame!” And he laughs at the devotion of that gay 
Lothario Tyndall, whose approaching marriage will, he 
thinks, clip his wings for flirtation. To her, he said, it 
would be given to say of her conquests in England, not 
“ Vent, vidi, vici,? but “ Veni, videbar, vici.” 

They agreed very much in their dislike of the Papacy. 
“Roman Catholics,” said Kinglake, “have a special 
horror of being called schismatic, and that is of course a 
But his wickedest 
remark was that “London ladies, when discussing the 
meaning of the word ‘ Filioque’ (which was quoted in 
the Quarterly article upon Mme. Novikoff), declared 
their belief that it was a clergyman’s baby born out of 
wedlock.” 

All his letters are full of delicate flattery and banter. 
For instance, when he tells her that the Liberal victory 
of 1880 was her victory and her triumph, with the result 
that, to quote from one of his letters, “England is 
stricken with incapacity because you have stirred up 
the seething cauldron that boils in a Gladstone skull, 
putting in diabolical charms and poisons of theology to 
overturn the structure of English polity.” 

On another occasion he wrote to the fair lady of 
Claridge’s, at a time when Mme. Novikoff used to stay 
in that ancient and famous hostelry not yet vulgarised 
into the modern hotel :— 


There is a fair lady of Claridge’s, 
Whose smile is more charming to me 
Than the rapture of ninety-nine marriages 
Could possibly, possibly be. 


THE REVIEW 


-such compassion in Lord Milner. 


OF REVIEWS. 


“TItis the gracious fooling of a philosopher,” says Mr. 
Tuckwell, “who knows his company. 
knew his associates, and was not ashamed to frolic in 


their presence.” 
—_—_—_~.——. 


ANOTHER DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 

CAPTAIN MARCH PHILLIPS, formerly a miner in 
Johannesburg, and afterwards Captain in Rimington’s 
Scouts, has done good service to the cause of truth by 
publishing his interesting narrative of South African 
rua which he has entitled “ With Rimington” (Arnold, 
7s. 6d.). 

First, as to the origin of the war. He is an Uitlander, 
and was one of the political helots whose wrongs excited 
] This is what Captain 
Phillips says as to the intolerable oppression under which 
he and his fellows groaned :— 

As for the Uitlanders and their grievances, I would not write 
a word or fire a shot to-right all the grievances that were ever 
invented. The mass of the Uitlanders, that is, the miners and 
working-men of the Rand, had no grievances. I know what | 
am talking about, for I have lived and worked among them. I 
have seen English newspapers passed from one to another, and 
roars of laughter roused by the Zimes telegrams about thos 
precious grievances. I have never met one miner or working- 
man who would have cared to pick the vote up off the road, ani 
I have known and talked with scores and hundreds ; and no ma» 
who knows the Rand will deny the truth of what I tell you. 


He is equally emphatic as to the baselessness of thx 
cry about the great Africander Conspiracy. 

“ These theories,” he says, “ are mostly manufactured 
for the English market ;” but he adds :— 

And mark my words. If we don’t watch, we shall end by 
bringing about the very state of things which we have bee: 
dreading. There will be a Dutch South African Conspiracy. 
but it will be one of our own making. We shall have ou 
own treatment of these people to thank for it. Be sure of this. 
that for every house up here that is destroyed, three or four in 
the south are slowly rising to arms. 


This brings us to the question of farm-burning about 
which Captain March Phillips gives firsthand evidence 
that outweighs all the glozing and specious pretexts 
that are put forward by the Ministerial apologists :— 

The various columns that are now marching about the country 
[he was writing a year ago] are carrying on the work ot 
destruction pretty indiscriminately. I had to go myself th 
other day at the General’s bidding to burn a farm near the line 
of march. I simply did not know which way to look, One 
of the women’s husbands had been killed at Magersfontein. 
Our troops are everywhere at work burning and laying waste 
Are you going to burn down every house and turn the whole 
country into a desert? The Boers have now to watch a slow, 
implacable, methodical devastation of their country tract by 
tract. Day by day they fight, and one by one they fall. A 
smoke rises in the valley and the home is blotted out. All that 
makes life worth living goes, then life itself. What sterner test 
can a nation be put to than this? 

The spirit of this unconquerable nation is still unbroken. 
Captain March Phillips says :— 

It is curious, coming to household after household, and finding 
the whole lot of them, women and children, so unanimous, so 
agreed in the spirit in which they face their afflictions. Husbands 
and, sons in the hills fighting, homes in the valley blazing, and 
they sitting and watching it all almost always with the same 
fortitude, the same patience, and the same resolve. I am 
impressed, for I have never seen anything of the sort before. 
Their talk is invariably, and without, so far, a single exception, 
to the same effect : We will never give in, and God sooner o1 
later will see us through, 

Amen, and Amen. 





Mr. Kinglake 
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SomME NoTABLE BOOKS OF THE 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN. 

THERE are three good reasons why this book should 
be included among the notable books of the month. In 
the first place, it is an admirable autobiography saturated 
from cover to cover with the character and personality of 
the writer ; in the second, it is a cheery and inspiring 
account of a successful battle with some of the worst 
results of modern city life ; and lastly, it is a splendid 
object-lesson of the way in which the:great Republic 
is making Americans of the foreigners who find a new 
home within her boundaries. Mr. Riis is a New York 


journalist who believes that it is the journalist’s vocation 


not merely to record but to get things done. He has 
used his pen as the knight-errants of old handled their 
sword and lance, for the deliverance of the oppressed 
and the helpless, and the destruction of the corrupt and 
the tyrannical. In looking back over his career and what 
he has been able to accomplish in the cause of good 
municipal government, he has every right to believe that 
the shedding of ink in the cause of right is more likely 
to set the world further ahead in our day than all the 
blood-shedding of the ages past. 


A DANISH EMIGRANT. 


Mr. Riis’s story is a most interesting one. He was 
born in Denmark, the son of a schoolmaster of the little 
town of Ribe. But at a very early age he turned his face 
westward to the great unknown and mysterious land 
across the Atlantic, where he hoped to make his fortune, 
and so win the hand of the little Danish maiden to whom 
he was devotedly attached. In 1870 he landed in New York 
with £8 in his pocket, a pair of strong hands, stubborn- 
ness enough for two, a light heart, and a strong belief 
that in a free country a man would find the corner where 
he belonged. In this he was right, but it took a great 
deal of shaking before Mr. Riis settled down in the niche 
which Providence had selected for him. At first he tried 
his hand at iron mining. The outbreak of the Franco- 
‘German War abruptly terminated this initial attempt at 
earning a living. His Danish blood boiled with the war 
fever. He pawned all his possessions, and set off to New 
York, determined to enlist against the German despoilers 
of his native land. He had but a single cent in his 
pocket, there was no one willing to pay his fare; every 
attempt he made ended in failure. He soon began to 
feel the pinch of hunger and to regard dinner as one of 
the superfluities of an effete civilisation. At this time 
he made the acquaintance of the New York slums; 
with which in after years he was to wage a deadly war- 
fare. During this period of working and wandering, 
making bricks, and selling books and flat-irons, his 
heart never failed him. At last he secured a post in a 
New York news agency, and shortly afterwards became 
editor of a small Brooklyn paper. His advancement was 
not ‘a mark of confidence so much as a regard for 
economy on the part of the owners of the paper. They 
did not want an editor with views, or scruples, or ideas. 
Mr. Riis was crammed with all these, and the position 
‘soon became intolerable. Mr. Riis cut the Gordian knot 
by buying the paper for a trivial sum and becoming 
his own editor, reporter, publisher, and advertising agent. 
He rapidly made it a power in the locality. His zeal for 
reform proved highly inconvenient to the party-leaders 
of the neighbourhood. They proposed to buy the paper. 
Mr. Riis sold with alacrity, for his Danish maiden had 
consented to become his bride, and he was impatient to 
cross the Atlantic and claim her hand. 
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THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM. 

At last he found his true vocation as a police reporter 
for the New York Tribune at Mulberry Street, the police 
headquarters of New York. The police reporter of a 
New York paper is one who gathers and handles all the 
news that means trouble to somebody. Mr. Riis is a 
journalist to his finger-tips, and he put his whole soul 
into his work. On his way home in the early mornings 
he had to pass through the worst wards of the city. He 
saw the slum when it was off its guard. “I got a picture 
of the Bend upon my mind,” he says, “ which, so soon as 
I should be able to transfer it to that of the community, 
would help settle with that pig-sty according to its 
deserts. It was not fit for Christian men and women, let 
alone innocent children to live in, and therefore it had to 
go. Sowith the police lodging-rooms, some of the worst of 
which were right there at the Mulberry Street station.” He 
soon found himself engaged in a death-grapple with these 
two enemies. How he was to destroy them he did not 
know, but he was convinced the way would open as soon 
as the truth was told. ‘ The trouble was that people did 
not know and had no means of finding out for themselves. 
But I had,” Mr. Riis says in recording the beginning of 
his ten years’ war with the New York slums. “ Accord- 
ingly I went poking about among the foul alleys and 
fouler tenements of the Bend when they slept in their 
filth, sometimes with the policeman on his beat, more 
often alone, sounding the misery and the depravity of it 
to their depth.” Mr. Riis won the battle. To-day there 
is a park upon the site of those foul and filthy tenements. 

A JOURNALIST WITH A PURPOSE. 

With the same impulsive impetuosity Mr. Riis turned 
upon the rolice lodging-rooms where the tramps were 
lodged. They were an outrage upon Christian charity 
and all decency, and Mr. Riis determined they had to go. 
And go they did, after a prolonged campaign which is 
an object-lesson in what a journalist with a purpose can 
accomplish. Mr. Riis was not received graciously even 
by those who were engaged in the same work he had at 
heart. But he is an optimist who believes that the 
cause of right and justice is always the winning side. 
The walls of ignorance and indifference must fall, if you 
blow hard enough and long enough, with faith in your 
cause and in your fellow-men, he declares. It is just a 
question of endurance. If you keep it up, they can’t. 
And he did keep it up in the following fashion :— 

I was a reporter, and it was human nature to assume I was 
merely after a sensation ; and I did make a sensation of the 
campaign. That was the way to put life into it. Page after 
page I printed, now in this paper, now in that, and when the 
round was completed went over the same road again. They 
winced a bit, my associates, but bore it, egged me on even. 
Anything for a change. Perchance it might help. It didn’t 
then. But slowly something began to stir. 

Such was the preparatory spade work which enabled 
President Roosevelt to close these haunts of vice and 
disease. In this spirit and after this manner Mr. Riis 
waged his long war with the slum. He wiote books, he 
lectured, he photographed, he never missed an opportunity 
of driving home the true condition of the lives of the 
poor into the public mind. He has lived to see the 
reward of his labours. It is with a cheery and happy 
contentment that he pens his final words :— 

The old days are gone. I myself am gone. A year ago I had 
warning that ‘‘the night cometh when no man can work,” and 
Mulberry Street knew me no more. I am still a young man, 
not far past fifty, and I have much I would do yet. But what 
if it were ordered otherwise? I have been very happy. No 
man ever had so good a time. Should I not be content ? 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


—— 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY, 


Boies, H. M. (Collected by). The Science of sirammeas | seveneenees 
utnam) net 

Ellis, ona Studies in the Psychology of Sex. 2nd 
PDILION. »0,0.ccbsesscescorsscorceoesene Davis and Co., Philadelphia) 
errick, v. H. The Home Life of Wild Birds. Illustrated... 
(Putnam) net 

Hiscox, G. D. Compressed Air. _Illustrated...(Sampson Low) net 
Hobhouse, L. T. Mind in Evolution .. (Macmillan) net 
Keith, Arthur, M.D., ¥.R.C.S. Human Embryology and Mor- 
phology. (Illustrated) Bs bial cbaabbeU bees scaddgnbu?. qaeeanednte Arnold) net 
Long, William J. Fowls of the Air, Beasts of the Field. 
(Illustrated by Charles Copeland.) ...--::ssssscseeerseeeesseneeeenes (Ginn) 
Morgan, Thos. H. peaateation. (Columbia University 
iological Series VII.) .<sccsescsrsaccssnscccccossesseoecsceres (Macmillan) net 
Moore, Norman, M.D. The Harveian Oration before the 
Royal College of Ph Penene, 1901 ...... (John Murray) net 
Murray, D. A. Atoms and Energi ng ge gg Pr Bird) net 
Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine, x! various writers, Edited 
by Dr. H. M. Murray, F.R.C.P. ‘Third edition, largely re- 
written and revised throughout,...........eseserereeees (Longmans) net 
Ross, Ronald, F.R.C.S., etc. . Mosquito Brigades and How to 
Organise Them (Philips and Son) net 
Theobald, F. V. Mosquitoes of the World. PaO Malicseitecsecvetss 
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25/o 
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(British Museum) £3 35. 
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Two Winters in Norway. 

Mr. A. E. EDMUND SPENDER has produced a lightly 
and brightly written book of travel (Longmans, tos. 6d. 
net), with plenty of illustrations of scenes in the Nor- 
wegian winter. Mr. Spender has much to say that 
will be new to most people; and his style is so fresh 
that one does not mind hearing again what one 
has heard before from other travellers. Also he can 
givé personal details without becoming a bore—an 
essential gift for one who would write such a book as his. 
The most interesting chapters of a very interesting book 
are those on “ Two Mountain Excursions ” into the depths 
of the wilds of Norway. Interesting, too, is the account 
of the National Opera House at Christiania, in the man- 
agement of which a son of Bjérnson has a large share. 
Many will turn also to the chapter on military training in 
the Norwegian winter. Every recruit must be expert 
with the ski. Mr. Spender evidently thinks Norway is 
arming against Sweden, and says that should the 
struggle come, the Norwegians look to England to help 
them—he wonders with how much justification. 
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The Land of the Blue Gown. 

IN this volume (T. Fisher Unwin, 21s. net) Mrs. 
Little, the author of “ Intimate China,” gives us much 
interesting gossip. She has had wonderful opportunities, 
and has been in many out-of-the-way places in the 
interior, and thus it was only to be expected that she 
should have much of interest to relate. 

Mrs. Little, on several occasions, deals with the not too 
well-known fact that many of the “ new inventions ” of 
the Western World have already existed in China. In- 
stances are given of balanced rudders and centreboards 
for boats, divided skirts for women, and Chinese irons. 
She might easily have extended her list indefinitely ; 
indeed, so teeming are Japan and China with potential 
“new inventions” that it seems a wonder that these 
opportunities are not taken more advantage of. 

There is one point in which Mrs. Little will have the 
support of all right-thinking men and women, whether 
supporters or opponents of Chinese Missions. Writing 
of the practical.nature of all Chinese charities, she 
mentions the bowls of herb-tea provided by philanthro- 
pists at the rest-houses in the hot season, and the blocks 
of stone for the resting of the heavy back-loads of the 
wayfaring coolie. Why, proceeds Mrs. Little, could our 
charities not be equally practical, and among other 
things, why does not each missionary, before journeying 
to the interior of China, and incurring the consequent 
expense, be required to prove his capabilities for con- 
version by converting at least ove Baddnist priest ? + 

The illustrations, of which ‘there are mo*e.th. 120, 
are most excellent, gnd, give 2n even better idea of the 
Chinese habits’afd;tus:oms than the letterpress. itself. 
Mrs, Little’s book is of*tnuch value to~ those interested 
in the lighter sides of Chinese life. 

Zlob 
A Handbook on Russia. 

I AM glad to welcome in “ Russia : its In¢ustries and 
Trade” (Hay, Nisbet and Co., Glasgow; 4s. 6d.) a 
permanent memorial of the admirable work organised 
at the Glasgow Exhibition last year by Mr. J. N. 
Ladijensky, the Russian Imperial Commissioner. The 
book, which contains 334 pages and a large and excellent 
map, is not only a very complete exposition of every 
branch of Russian trade and industry, but contains 
articles upon her ‘education, finance, communications, 
and labour problems. Dealing with these subjects there 
are twenty-five chapters, each written and signed by a 
specialist of repute, and it is the best evidence of Mr. 
Ladijensky’s authority that he has written six of them. 
These chapters constitute the backbone of the book, 


and are extremely interesting, and by no means 
dry, as official reports generally are. The paper 
on Russian Workmen and Russian Labour Laws 


is written by M. E. Dementieff, whose well-known book 
“The Factory; What it Gives to and Takes from the 
Population,” has been so much discussed by the opposing 
schools of Russian political economists. M. Ladijensky’s 
paper on education is also admirable. It is interesting 
to note by the way that in Russia a person accused 
of a criminal offence can appoint any private individual 
to defend him, and that in civil cases the right of acting 
for a party is given to near relations or persons in the 
employment of litigants. There are many interesting facts 
of this kind in the book, and statistics on every conceiv- 
able subject. In his opening chapter M. Ladijensky 
mentions that the book has been compiled in order to 
familiarise English people with Russian conditions, and 
if he fails it will not be his fault. His book is absolutely 
necessary for anyone interested in Russian affairs. 
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WHY NOT A MANSION HOUSE CONFERENCE ON PROFIT-SHARING ? 





HE Civic Federation, born at Chicago in 1894, recently achieved a very notable triumph. It summoned a 
National Conference of the foremost representatives of Capital and Labour in New York, which was attended 
by all the leading people on both sides ; and, after prolonged debate, the Conference constituted a National 

Council for the amicable settlement of labour disputes, from which the best results are expected. As its first fruits it 
prevented last month the outbreak of what threatened to be a very serious quarrel between Labour and Capital. 

Our difficulty in England is of another kind, but it is one which could be dealt with in the same way. What we 
are all beginning to recognise as the indispensable thing for the prosperity of our business is the adoption of some 
means by which our workmen can be made to feel that their interest lies in efficiency. It is also beginning to be 
recognised that there is no means so effective for this purpose as the adoption of some system of profit-sharing, 
co-partnership, or co-operation between employer and employed. Why, then, should there not be a National 
Conferenée on the subject at the Mansion House in March between the representatives of Labour and Capital to 


disctss*what is thé best*system;, ard’to consider how the introduction of such a system can be best facilitated ? 


ee 
ae 


PROFIT-SHARING UNDER THE STEEL TRUST. 

IN the first of these Supplements I called attention to 
the absolute necessity for adopting some system of profit- 
sharing or partnership if we are to obtain the best work 
from our workmen. Last month this fundamental truth 
has been affirmed in the most unexpected quarter. 
According to an interview, quoted in the Dadly Mail of 
January 8th, Mr. Charles Schwab, the general manager 
of the Steel Trust, an organisation which controls an 
army of 400,000 workmen, has been converted to a belief 
in the necessity for profit-sharing. The Steel Trust is, 
Mr. Schwab says, going to adopt a new departure in its 
attitude towards labour :— 

It is the intention of the United States steel organisation 
to put every man in charge of a little branch of business, 
even a department of business; not on a salary, but on a 
percentage of the profits, which will be paid to him in cash, and 
which he can invest in the securities if he wishes, and in that 
way get his individual effort upon his individual work. We 
don’t believe that we get that from salaries, but we do believe 
that we can come as near making a man a partner in that 
direction as in any other way that has yet been devised, and, 
commencing with the first of the year, it is our intention to 
operate every one of our great departments on that basis. 

If this be so, the question of adopting the same 
principle becomes more urgent than ever. 





THE PROGRESS OF PROFIT-SHARING IN ENGLAND. 

Last month Messrs. Hartley, of Aintree, jam manufac- 
turers, distributed £2,965 as a bonus to their employees 
as a result of the scheme of profit-sharing which has been 
in force in these works for seventeen years. Mr. Hartley, 
in announcing the distribution, made some remarks, from 
which I quote the following :— 

Profit-sharing, he said, was not deferred wages, it was actual 
sharing. The division was made in some measure upon the 


wages, but the great and primary principle was to give the 
largest share to those who had put the most thought, heart, and 
conscience into their work. He did not say that profit-sharing 
was a cure for all labour problems, but he held that the spirit of 
it was. 

ecg 


In the Economic Review for January Mr. George 
Mathieson describes the method of profit-sharing adopted 
by his‘firm of Clarke, Nickolls, and Coombs, Limited, 
manufacturing confectioners, who employ about 2,000 
hands, mostly young women. Mr. Mathieson thinks it 
is perfectly right and reasonable that capital should take 
the risk of all losses, in consideration of the greater 
industrial security obtained. When Messrs. Clarke, 
Nickolls, and Coombs adopted profit-sharing they had 
been paying dividends of 10 per cent.; but they 
thought it quite reasonable to fix the wages of their 
capital at 6 per cent., to cover commercial interest 
and to form a reserve for lean years.. The condition 
of participation was made a year’s service, and the 
whole of the bonus was paid in cash. There is another 
bonus. however, which consists of those bonuses forfeited 
by non-fulfilment of the conditions. This portion goes to 
form a provident fund, which provides seven weeks’ sub- 
sistence in sickness to participants, £5 towards the funeral 
expenses, and a £5 dowry to girls who marry after being 
five years with the Company. What balance is left after 
meeting these charges is added to a superannuation fund, 
which now represents £8,500. In eleven years the bonus 
to workpeople has amounted to an average of over 8 per 
cent. on their wages, the total sum distributed being 
£45,000, or over £4,000 a year. Mr. Mathieson says the 
system was adopted solely from a desire to avoid waste, 
to diminish the need for supervision, and secure greater 
efficiency of labour. Philanthropy had nothing to do 
with it. 
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Do TRADES UNIONS CRIPPLE TRADE? 


DO TRADES UNIONS CRIPPLE TRADE? 

Mr. CHARLES SCHWAB, the manager of the Iron and 
Steel Trust of the United States, has been taking a holi- 
day automobiling in the Riviera and gambling at Monte 
Carlo. In the brief intervals which he devoted to business 
he emitted an opinion as to the cause of the superiority 
of American to British labour, which is thus chronicled 
by the interviewer of the Daz/y Mai/ of January 15th :— 

‘© You ask me what reasons I can give for the superiority of 
American over British labour? Undoubtedly trade unionism. 
In England these corporations proceed upon utterly fallacious 
principles. Trade unionism 
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HOW WE ARE LOSING THE WEST INDIES. 
Mr. Percy F. MARKS, who has been sent out by 
the Daily Express to report upon the causes which are 
drawing our West Indian colonies from the Empire to 
the Republic, reports that the more closely the question 
is studied the more comprehensible becomes the white 
Jamaican’s yearning towards American annexation. The 
blacks prefer to stay as they are, but the whites cast 
longing eyes towards the United States. Annexation, 
they believe, would mean prosperity, and the feeling 
towards the Mother Country is exceedingly bitter. The 
Americans are, even with- 





in England takes away all the 
enthusiasm of individual effort. 
See how it restricts the output 
of labour. It will not even 
allow apprentices. Restriction 
with regard to labour is as 
wrong as it would be were the 
Trust itself to restrict output 
with a view to higher prices. 
Moreover, in destroying the 
enthusiasm for work and for 
individual effort you surely 
injure the quality of the work 
itself. It is not hard work 
that kills people, either,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Schwab, with a 
smile at the seeming reflection 
on his own robust health and 
his past life of effort and 
energy. ‘‘Of course,” he 
added reflectively, ‘‘ labour 
should be well paid, and the 
English labourer has always, 
and still receives, on an 
average, less than half of what 
his American brother gets. 

“*In the United States the 
raw material is so excellent and 
so abundant that although we 
pay higher wages than any 
other country we can yet com- 
pete with the whole world. 
Of course,” he added, as an 
after - thought, ‘‘ American 
grip, push, and enterprise add 
greatly to this result. 

“It was in England,” he 
continued, ‘‘that Bessemer 
and Siemens gave birth to 
their inventions. Now it is 
we in the States, with our 
love of enterprise and en- 
thusiasm for work, who have 








out annexation, eating up 
the West Indian trade. 
Mr. Marks says :— 

Slowly, surely, and sedu- 
lously American trade is 
superseding British commerce 
in the West Indies generally, 
but in Jamaica in particular. 
This is no chimera, but the 
result of a long-continued and 
persistent wooing upon the 
part of enterprising American 
manufacturers, coupled with 
the ingenious and_indefatig- 
able exertions of their agents 
on the one hand and the 
almost incredible supineness 
and fatuous indifference dis- 
played by British manu- 
facturers on the other. 

Of this indifference Mr. 
Marks gives two instances 
—one relating to Man- 
chester goods, the other 
to boots. In both cases 
British exporters refused to 
supply the goods wanted. 
The Americans were 
more obliging, and the 
trade went to the Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Marks says 
the British manufacturer 
sits down calmly and waits 
for the orders which he 
imagines are due to him ; 
and while he is thus waiting 
his trade is being weaned 
or filched away from him 
by his American, German, 
and Swiss competitors. 
Too late he awakens to 
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really made use of and de- 
veloped these self-same inven- 
tions for the benefit of the 
whole world.” 


Syren and Shipping.| 


As an item of consola- 
tion after thiseblighting statement he added :— 

** England, to my mind, will, however, always stand fore- 
most in steel products requiring delicate and special manipula- 
tion. We have not the necessary time for this sort of work, 
and consumers will prefer to pay a higher price in England for 
what they can obtain more quickly there. But in bulk—in 
rails, girders, and such manufactures—we shall always be able 
to compete with all countries.” 

weereerroryerv—" 

IN Cassel?s Magazine for February the Rev. J. M. 
Bacon has an article, illustrated by interesting photo- 
graphs, on his recent aerial perambulations above 
London. Mr. Richard Davey writes on Leo XIII., but 
says nothing particularly new. 
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Sir Christopher Furness, our Globe-Trotter. 


the fact that he has lost 
what it has probably taken 
him, or his predecessor, a 
quarter of a century to 
Moreover, it is gone never to return ! 


A Waked-Up John Bull. 

I am glad to publish in this supplement an 
excellent cartoon from an enterprising contemporary, 
the Syren and Shipping, portraying Sir C. Furness 
as John Bull, who has been thoroughly waked up. 

Porro 

THE “Great Religious Painter” dealt with in_the 
February Sunday Strand is Mr. G. F. Watts. “ First 
Sermons of Some Famous Preachers” will interest many 
readers, because of the autograph reproductions of the 
first texts preached from by many of the best-known 
preachers of the day. 


acquire. 





























THE FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


—_- 


By Mr. S. G. HOBSON, London Representative of ‘‘The Iron Age,” New York. 


criticism and correction of the remarks made in 

“The Americanisation of the World” on 
American trade competition. After Criticisms (1) and 
(2), which need not be quoted here, Mr. Hobson pro- 
ceeds :— 

(3) You refer to America sending us the typewriter, the 
sewing machine, the linotype, the automobile, the 
phonograph, the telephone, the elevator, and the in- 
candescent electric light. The statement is so sweeping 
as to become inaccurate. Take, for example, sewing 
machines. I see that during the year Igor the 
value of sewing machines imported into this country 
amounted to £350,398. Now a considerable portion of 
this item comes from Germany, and that correspondingly 
reduces the amount from America. There are con- 
siderably over fifty sewing. machine manufacturers in 
this country, and'I have no hesitation in saying that two 
of those—the Singer Manufacturing Company and Wilcox 
and Gibbs—each do a considerably larger trade in sewing 
machines than the sum total of those imported. Again, we 
are making the linotype in this country, the telephone is 
essentially an English industry, whilst the vast majority 
of the incandescent electric lights imported into this 
country come from Germany rather than from America. 
If you want to know the reason of this, you have only to 
read recent analyses of the growth of the electrical 
industry in Germany leading up to the present smash. 

(4) You say that all the nations of the world come ‘to 
us with steam engines, just as we are going to the United 
States for dynamos and all the elaborate and ingenious 
apparatus necessary for working electric trolleys. Now, 
the sum total this year of electric goods and apparatus 
imported into this country amounted to £849,257. I 
believe you will find that Manchester has alone consumed 
this quantity of electrical apparatus. If so, where does 
the rest come from? 

(5) You quote Mr. McKenzie as sayifg that the 
American machine-tool is triumphant everywhere. That 
is sheer Dazly Mail fudge. The full value of machine- 
tools imported into this country amounts to about 
£2,090,000 for the year. Of that total a considerable 
quantity comes from Germany. Examine, for example, 
the business done by the German house of Ludwig 
Loewe. Ask half a dozen of the large Lancashire 
machine-tool makers what they think of this amount. 
They will smile at you. The fact is that, a few years 
ago, particularly in the early days of the cycle boom, a 
very considerable quantity of American machine tools 
was imported. Five years ago I could have taken you 
through cycle manufactory after cycle manufactory and 
shown you installations of American machine-tools. 
Where are those installations now? They have been 
substituted by British makes. Recently in Cincinnati I 
went through a number of American machine-tool shops. 
Cincinnati is practically the centre of this industry, 
although, of course, Browa and Sharp’s colossal estab- 
lishment is in. Providence, R.I; I have no hesitation in 
saying that whilst most of the American machine-tools 
show greater ingenuity in their accessories, yet broadly 
the British article is the better of the two. One 

of the most ingenious and successful of machine- 
tool manufacturers is Mr. Lodge, of the Lodge and 
Shipley Company of Cincinnati. Mr. Lodge has had 


M* S. G. HOBSON writes me as follows as 
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training in both British and American tool shops. 
At the quarterly dinner of the machine-tool manu- 
facturers at Cincinnati, where they meet to discuss trade 
topics, Mr. Lodge point blank told his fellow-manu- 
facturers that in practically every particular they were 
inferior to their British competitors, If I might venture 
on a technical criticism, it would be that the foundry 
work of the American machine-tools is far inferior to the 
British. 

(6) You quote McKenzie’s book about the average man 
rising in the morning and going through the day aided 
by a-series of American articles. Do you seriously 
endorse this rubbish? It is really too ridiculous. 





New York Fournal.) 


John Bull in Search of Trade. 


(7) Coming now to Chapter VIII. You say by every test, 
whether qualitative or quantitative, the American stands 
out facile princeps in all things connected with the railway. 
I know very little about railways, but I do know this, 
that when the tests are reduced to details your statement 
is far too sweeping. It is perfectly true that on the whole 
the American railway system is better than ours, but | 
think that in the last resort you will have to look to 
natural rather than mechanical causes for this. 

(8) Bridge work. You speak of the American having 
carried off contracts for bridge work. Quite true. But 
the British bridge-makers are still making more bridges 
than the Americans.’ The American bridges have certain 
advantages, particularly in their rivet work. I would 
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THE Facts AspouT AMERICAN 


refer you on this question to an exceedingly able article 
in the Engineer of December 2oth on “ Colonial Struc- 
tural Work” by a British manutacturer. You will find 
there a good deal to enlighten you. The point of it is that 
the British maker is quite equal to the occasion, although 
the consulting engineer is acting as a serious obstacle. 

(9) Locomotives. It is difficult to speak too highly of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. I have twice been over 
them, and can speak from personal observation. But 
when every credit is given to the American locomotive, 
you will find, if you take an unprejudiced view, that the 
American generally is still behind the Britisher in point 
of mechanical skill and the economic value of his work. 
The recent report on the American locomotives in 
Burmah makes this point clear. But it goes further; if 
the Americans have had a credit for one thing more 
than another during recent years, it has been on the 
question of interchangeable parts. I enclose herewith a 
cutting which shows that even here the standard parts in 
the American machine are far from “true.” It therefore 
follows that Mr. Cunliffe’s contention. that an American 
builder would have replied ‘‘ expect new designs by the 
first of the month” is very far from the mark. 

(10) On the question of Trusts I refer you to an 
article in the 77mes of yesterday, January Ist, and to two 
articles in the Contemporary Review, August and Sep- 
tember, written by Mr. Macrosty and myself in collabora- 
tion. The whole subject is highly technical and involved. 
But I think if you read these articles fairly, and without 
any American bias, you will see that the whole question 
of Trusts is still in the experimental stage, and that 
much yet remains to be proved. 

(11) I have taken the points that struck me in reading it, 


Fu ige.) 


In England—capital and Jabou~ fighting to the de*th, at the same 
time destroying English commescial !ife. 
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and have endeavoured to give you without bias, British 
or otherwise, the true facts. If you were to ask my 
opinion about American industry generally so far as it is 
distinguished from British methods, I should say that 
you must look to the different trade policies of the two 
countries, and not to a mere comparison of figures, if you 
want to get at the rock-bottom of the subject. For 
example, you say nothing at all about what is one of the 
most valuable facts in American commerce, and that is 
the policy of frankness and of trade association. Now, 
although I join issue with you on so many of these 
statements, yet I want to make myself quite clear. 

. . You quote with approval the importance of 
our becoming more “efficient.” I agree. But how 
are you going to get your “efficiency”? Not, I 
am firmly persuaded, by adopting Lord Rosebery’s 
silly and superficial advice, but by realising that when 
any given number of people transact a certain quantity 
of business, it must be done by cértain methods ; but 
that when that particular quantity is exceeded, and the 
population remains practically stationary, other methods 
must be pursued. Great Britain probably does per head 
of its population three times as much trade as the 
Americans. The fact is, as it seems to me, that the 
volume of our trade has now passed beyond the power of 
the individual to direct it. We want co-operation in the 
national sense of the word. Our home trade and our 
foreign trade must, for the future, enter more and more 
into the sphere of Government direction, The moment 
the efficiency of the individual trader lapses, it does not 
become a case of his merely imitating the strenuous 
American habit of mind, but it becomes rather a case of 
Government intervention and control. 


COMPRISING A Conmitres 
Yo amano 
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[New York. 


The Labour Question and Its Solution. 


In America—labour and capital on friendly terms, aiding each other, 
and together making the United States the greatest commercial 
nation in the world. 
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HOW LONDON LOSES TRADE. 


Mr. FreD A. MCKENZIE, the rising young journalist 
whose lively brochure on “The American Invaders ” 
achieved so sudden a success, has been contributing to 
the Daily Mail a series of articles under the title “ The 
Throttling of London,” in which he describes how trade 
has. been driven from the Thames by the obsolete, 
reactionary, and idiotic system under which the docks 
are at present managed-—or mismanaged. In his con- 
cluding article, which appeared on January 11th, he 
describes the remedy. He would create a great River 
Trust of thirty members, ten of whom should be elected 
by the County Council; the others should be partly 
elected by London shippers and partly nominated by the 
Board of Trade, the Trinity House, the City Corporation, 
etc. He says :— : 

The coming Trust will probably assume all control of the river 
below Richmond. It will take over all powers now exercised by 
the Watermen’s Company, and the privileges of that body will 
probably be swept away at a stroke. Undoubtedly the Trust 
when constituted will proceed to make London a port worthy of 
its past record. The reform of London Port will probably go 
along the self-evident lines. In the first place, the channel of 
the Thames will be deepened for some way up to 30 ft. at low 
tide, thus making it available for the largest steamers afloat. A 
passage will be cut through the Isle of Dogs, doing away with 
the navigation of the great bend of the river there. The facilities 
for unloading will be enormously increased, and the quayside 
accommodation enlarged. _It is, unfortunately, hardly possible 
to expect at first a general lowering of charges. On the contrary, 
they may be even in some cases raised ; but the delays which 
now hamper London trade will be swept away, and when once 
they go, trade will come back. 

—_—_~—— 


HOW WE ARE LOSING THE CEMENT TRADE. 


A LEADING firm of Colonial merchants, discussing the 
cement trade, says :— 

We are losing the whole of our cement trade to the Germans. 
{t is the fault of the manufacturers, and illustrates the cardinal 
fault of British traders too thoroughly to be passed over. Our 
traders peremptorily refuse to provide what their customers 
really want ; they insist on believing that they themselves know 
best what is wanted, and what is best for the customer. The 
tensile strength of German cement is no less than 100 per cent. 
higher all round for each period of seven, fourteen, or twenty- 
eight days than the English. The consequence is that the vast 
Colonial markets are being automatically closed to British pro- 
ducts by the obstinate action of those most vitally interested in 
the matter. 

In all German quotations the tensile strength of the cement is 
given ; the British manufacturer refuses to give this. He is ever 
reiterating that his cement dries very slowly, and that it does not 
attain its full strength for some time. This is an assertion which 
cannot be substantiated. To disprove it, the Germans have had 
their cement tested over here by the official testers, and the facts 
are wholly against the statement. There is practically no 
difference in price—a fraction at the most—and the buyers have 
made no complaint as to the final durability of the German 
material, 

—_——— 


The Crisis in British Industry. 


THE series of articles in the 7%mes under this head 
came toa close on. January 16th. It deals chiefly with 
the official machinery in existence for applying the 
methods of conciliation and arbitration to trade disputes. 
That machinery is pronounced a failure, on the ground 
that of 3,868 labour disputes which have arisen since it 
was Called into being in 1896 only 113, or barely 3 per 
cent., have been referred to the Board of Trade. 


“Wake Up! JoHN BULL.” 


DIRECTORIES AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
FOR 1902. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 


———— 


I.—_DIRECTORIES AND YEAR-BOOKS. 


WE give here some additional books, which were not received in time for 
insertion in our January number :— 

Burke’s Landed Gentry of Great Britain. Tenth Edition, 1900. 
Edited by Ashworth P. Burke. Super royal 8vo., cloth gilt. (£2 2s.) 

Burke’s Landed Gentry of Ireland, with Supplement, 1899. 
Edited by Ashworth P. Burke. Super royal 8vo., cloth gilt. (41 1s.) 

War Office List and Directory for the Administrative Departments of 
the British Army, compiled by N. F. B. Osborn, of the War Office. Deiny 
8vo., cloth. (5s. Published annually.) 

Cooper’s Hill Calendar. The Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill, Calendar of, yg Be syllabus of the courses of study. 
Published by Authority, annually. Demy 8vo., buckrain. (net 6s.) 

(The four preceding works are published by Harrison and Sons, 59, Pall 
Mall, S.W.) 

Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion. Monthly during Session. 
(6s. Vacher and Sons.) 

by ny he List of Private Bills for Session 1902. (1s. Vacher 
and Sons. 

The Politician’s Hand Book for 1902, consisting of Documents 
relating to Africa and China, and particularly to South Africa and the War. 
(net 6s. Vacher and Sons.) 

(The above three works are published by Messrs. Vacher and Sons, 20, 
Tothill Street, Westminster). 

The Advertiser’s A B C: the Standard Advertisement Press 
Directory. (ros. 6d. T. B. Browne.) 

Manual of Electrical Undertakings and Directory of Officials, 
1901-02. Compiled by Emile Garcke. (net 12s. 6d. Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street.) 

Classified Directory to the London Charities. Compiled by 

. F. Howe. (1s. Longmans.) 

Business Directory of London and the Provinces. (20s. 

orris.) 

Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes 
for 1902. (16s. Kelly.) 

The Medical Register for 1902, 

The Mining Manual for 1902. (22s. Skinner.) 

A List of English Clubs in All Parts of the World for 1902. 
By E. C. Austen Leigh. (3s. 6d. Spottiswoode and Co.) 

Stationers, Printers, Booksellers, and Publishers and Paper- 
makers of the United Kingdom. (25s. Kelly). 

Stubbs’ Directory of Manufacturers, Merchant Shippers, etc., 
for Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent. (21s.) 

London Directory, Map and Street Guide, etc. (20s. London 
Directory Co.) 

The Public Schools Year Book; with a Select List of Pre- 
paratory Schools, 1902. (2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Cookery Annual for 1902, and Year Book of the Universal 
Cookery and Food Association. (6d. Grosvenor Press.) Founded 
and Edited by G. Herman Senn, G.C.A. 

_The Mining Year Book. (15s. Financial Times, Limited, 72, 
Coleman Street.) Edited by A. N. Jackman. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Societies’ Annual for 1902. 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society.) 

E = Nursing Profession. (2s. net. Scientific Press.) By Sir Henry 
urdett. 

The Musical Directory, Annual and Almanack, 1902. (3. 
cr. 8vo. paper. soth issue. Rudall, Carte and Co., 23, Berners Street, W.) 

The Grocers’ Assistant Year Book, 1902, (1s. 89, Farringdon 


Street, E.C.), 
II.—OFFICIAL LISTS, ETC. 


The Imperial Health Manual. Authorised English edition of official 
health manual issued by the Imperial Health Department of Germany. 
Edited by Antony Roche. (3s. net. Balliére.) 

Thom’s Official Directory of Great Britain and Ireland, (21s.) 

Lean’s Royal Navy List. January, 1902. (Witherby and Co.) 


Published quarterly. 
III.--ALMANACKS. 


The ‘‘ Era” Annual for 1902. (1s. 49, Wellington Street, W.C.) 

Vinton’s Agricultural Almanack for 1902. (Agric: dural 
Gazette Office.) 

The Agricultural Annual and ‘‘ Mark Lane Express” Alma- 
nack for 1902, (ark Lane Express. 6d.) 


Errata, 


Last month we inadvertently stated that ‘‘ The Newspaper Press Directory ” 
(Mitchell and Sons) was in its 5th instead of 57th year of publication, 

Under “ Year-books,” ‘‘ Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities” was wrongly 
wept to Messrs. A. and C. Black, instead of to the Scientific Press, 

imited, 

The price of the ‘‘ Naval Annual,”’ given in the January number as tas. 6d., 
should be 15s. net. Messrs, Griffen and Co., of Portsmouth, are the 
publishers. 
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THE METHODS AND BENEFITS OF THE AMERICAN INVASION. 





THE STORY OF A CANADIAN INVADER. 


AVID ROSS, of Ottawa, a young fellow of 
D nineteen, who happens to be a relative of 
mine, was explaining to me this new year 
his plans for the future. As he was the only son 
of his mother, and she is a widow, I was somewhat: 


surprised to hear that he was looking forward to 
going to the McGill University, Montreal, where he hoped 
“Tell me,” said I, 


to begin his studies next fall. 





: Photograph by) 
David Ross, a Canadian ‘‘ Avant 


“how you hope to manage it?” His reply set me 
thinking. It seemed so suggestive and so pertinent to 
the subject of this Supplement, that I do not think I can 
do better than set forth here the substance of his story. 
There is nothing in it, some may say—nothing excep- 
tional, sensational, or out of the common. But those who 
will say that do not belong to the Old World. It is 
because David Ross’s story seems the commonplace of 
every day to Americans, while to us Britons it seems 
interesting and suggestive, that it affords us a valuable 
hint as' to the reasons why John Bull is not holding his 
own in competition with his transatlantic kinsfolk. And 
the fact that David Ross is not a Yankee, but a Canadian, 
who is acting as the agent of an American invader, 





may possibly lead some to reflect upon the part which 
the Dominion may play in promoting the future union of 
the Empire and the Republic. 

““You want to know how I hope to get a university 
education,” said David. “It is quite true, as you know, 
I have no private means. When | left school I went to 
a.newspaper office, the Zoronto Globe, where I worked. 
for six months in the composing-room. 1 then spent 


[£rnest Mills. 





Courier” of the American Invader. 


some months as a kind of colporteur and evangelist 
among the lumber camps in the back country. It was 
when I was tramping on snow-shoes from one camp to 
another in the forest that I was seized with the idea of 
obtaining the advantages of a university education. But 
how was I to obtain the means? When I was puzzling 
over that question I heard from some friends who were 
making a good thing by travelling for orders for the 
Keystone View Company’s stereoscopic views. I made 
inquiries. The work seemed to suit me down to the 
ground. I applied for appointment as a traveller or 
drummer on commission. They told me that they were 
extending their business in the Old World, and asked me 
to see what I could do in Great Britain, where a friend of 
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A Baby of the Desert. 


mine was already employed inthe same work. Nothing 
could haye suited me better. “{ wanted to visit the old 
home where my mother was born, to look up my rela- 
tions, and to see the country. So last year I crossed in the 
steerage, landed at Liverpool, and began canvassing right 
away. I did fairly well in Liverpool ; then, as the hot 


CoSyrizht.] 








Swan Park, Funchal, Madeira. 


[Keystone View Company. 


weather came on | went to Keswick and did business 
there. After Keswick I went north to Scotland, and 
spent some time in Aberdeen and Peterhead. Returning 
to Edinburgh, I booked many good orders there, which 
enabled me to come south for Christmas. Now I am 
starting out again, and hope to succeed as well in the 
south as I have done in the north.” 


{Keystone View Company. 
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[Keystone View Company. 


Romantic Viga Canal, City cf Mexico. 


“ And you find it pay you?” I asked. “ Your commis- 


of fashion of late years. The London Stereoscopic Com- 


255 sion covers keep and expenses ?” pany still retains its title, but its business is much more 
nd “JT should say so,” he replied, “and something over. photographic than stereoscopic. The Keystone stereo- 
ng If I am equally fortunate this year I shall be able to scope is made of aluminium. It folds up into small 
ch enter McGill in the fall, with a fair prospect of being able compass and weighs only eight ounces. It fits closely 
1m to earn enough in my vacations to carry me through my round the eyes and rests lightly upon the nose, and costs 
he terms.” only six shillings. It is duly protected by patent and 





How many prospective students from Oxford and 
Cambridge are to be found who are earning their keep 
in advance by inducing Americans to buy British-made 
goods? And David Ross does not standalone. Here 
are the essential qualities of business success. Individual 
enterprise, profit-sharing, first-class goods, and the 
passion for education. That they are illustrated in the 
person of a Canadian youth seems that it is not the flag 
which cripples the energies of John Bull, junjor. 

It must be admitted that the goods which David Ross 
has to recommend are themselves their own best recom- 


mendation. But the best of goods need to be brought’ 


before the public. Nothing will sell of itself. There is 
no reason why the Keystone View Comramy should not 
employ young Englishmen and Scotchimen to canvass 
for their goods as well as Canadians or Americans. 
But they would have to look far afield before they could 
get prospective university students applying for the post. 
Undergraduates at our old scats of tearning would for 
the most part scorn the humble 7d/e of the bagman. 
Hence our commercials are not recruited from the same 
class as those who are available across the Atlantic. We 
have nothing analogous to that American college where 
a whole set of boys kept themselves at the University by 
delivering newspapers on a morning before class opened. 

If we have no British counterpart to David Ross, it 
must also be admitted that we have no British equivalent 
to the Keystone View Company of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, whose goods he sells on commission. The stereo- 
scope of the Keystone View firm is a model for lightness, 
convenience, and general excellence. We all know the 
old-fashioned stereoscope which has very much gone out 


obtained the gold medal at last Paris Exhibition. 

3ut if the stereoscope is good, the stereographs are 
even better. They are sold plain at 83d. each, and 
represent the latest and best results of photographic art. 
They are uniform in size, the title is printed so as to be 
visible below the picture, and on the back of each is 
printed a plain brief description of the scene portrayed, 
with, the title of the picture in half a dozen languages. 

The whole art and mystery of making a good stereo- 
scopic picture lies in securing the correct perspective and 
the right focus for the views as presented to the right 
and left eye of the lens. Of ten negatives, not more 
than two are as a rule deemed good enough to be put on 
the market. The result of this extreme care is manifest to 
any one who looks at their stereographs. The scene 
stands out before you with astonishing vividness and 
reality. There is the same sense of distance, of substance 
that you have in looking at an actual landscape or into a 
real interior. Dr. Holmes said that in the stereograph 
we get sun sculpture, whereas in all other photographs 
we get merely sun painting. The truth of his dictum will 
be admitted by all who examiné the Keystone stereograph 
through the Keystone stereoscope. 

If the stereoscope be good and the stereographs 
better, the idea which dominates the company is best of 
all. For the keystone of their enterprise is that 
of making everything that is best worth seeing in 
the whole world visible to every inhabitant of the planet. 
They have seized with the intuition of veritable genius 
the immense possibilities that are latent in the idea of 
creating a systematic and comprehensive Stereoscopic 
Library of Travel. The credit of first conceiving the idea 
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belongs to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who wrote that, 
as the result of the discovery of the stereoscope : “ Form 
is henceforth divorced from matter. In fact, matter as a 
visible object is of no great use any longer, except as the 
mould upon which form is shaped. We have got the fruit 
of creation now, and need not trouble ourselves about 
the core. Every conceivable object of nature will soon 
scale off its surface for us. Man will hunt all curious, 
beautiful, grand objects, as they hunt the cattle in South 
America for their skins, and leave their carcasses as of 
little worth. The consequence of this will soon be such 
an enormous collection of forms that they will have to be 
classified and arranged in vast libraries, as books are 
now.” He added, “ We do not now distinctly propose the 
creation of*a comprehensive, systematic stereographic 
library.” But this is what the Keystone View Company 
have realised. In a collection of 2,000 stereographs, 
they offer for the sum of £75 a complete library of travel, 
enabling the fortunate possessor to see all that is most 
famous and most characteristic in the whole world and 
in the most favourable conditions without leaving his 
easy-chair. 

I have mentioned 2,000, but the stock of the Keystone 
Company includes many thousands of other stereographs, 
They employ constantly expert photographers in all parts 
of the world. Nothing of importance occurs at which 
their representative is not present. Last month’s 
pageant of the opening of Parliament by the King has 
been stereographically reproduced, so as to enable the 
American public to see the Royal Coach and its occu- 
pants in clear and bold relief. The kinematoscope gives 
living pictures, but for the close and minute study of the 
scene the stereoscope affords much better opportunities 
for examination. There should be a stereoscopic library 
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as an indispensable adjunct to every public library—a 
truth to which I hope Mr. Andrew Carnegie is duly alive. 
Here is an American invasion indeed, which has already 
planted its outposts firmly in London, in Hamburg, and 
in Paris. Its copious catalogue is printed in three 
languages. The titles of its stereographs are printed in 
six. Everywhere the Keystone invader triumphs over his 
Old World competitors. But how does he do it? Not by 
undercutting the market. In this, as in most American 
commodities, the secret of their success is to be found, 
not in cheapness, but in excellence. They supply the 
Old World consumer with a better article than he can 
procure elsewhere, and the Old World consumer is wise 
enough to be grateful to his invader and pays him 
blithely what more than compensates him for the whole 
cost of his invasion. 

For David Ross and his like the work of introducing 
the new and improved stereoscope is not merely a labour 
of love and a source of profit : it also enables them to 
study at first hand the social and intellectual life of the 
British people. His canvassing tour is not merely the 
Wanderjahr of the German student ; it is a preliminary 
course of study which makes every household he enters a 
classroom and every prospective purchaser a college pro- 
fessor. It familiarises him with the defects of our popular 
education, with the weak places in our social economy, 
with the comparative slowness of the public. to appreciate 
a good thing, and it enables him at the same time to see 
some of the most interesting places in the world. It 
enables him to make hosts of acquaintances and not a 
few friends, and thereby contributes directly towards the 
knitting together of the Britons and their kin beyond the 
sea. Small wonder then if the American invasion thrives 
amain ; and if this be its general character, who is there 
amongst us who would not wish it God-speed ? 





1 Copyright.) 
The 


[Keystone View Company. 


Fallen Monarch, Mariposa Grove, Yosemite Valley, California. 
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“THE AMERICANISA 


TION OF THE WORLD.” 


———— 


WHAT THE BRITISH PRESS THINKS OF THE PROPHECY. 


THE American edition of “ The Americanisation of the 
World” was published simultaneously with the British 
edition, but was not issued to the public in America until 
the close of last month. It is, therefore, impossible to 
say anything concerning its reception in the United 
States. The newspapers on the Continent and at home 
have been busy discussing what appears to them the 
somewhat startling prediction as to the impending reunion 
of the English-speaking world. It is: evident that my 
book has given somewhat of a shock even to Americans, 
who have as yet hardly realised the extent to which their 
country was influencing the world. For instance, one of 
the most eminent of American ambassadors wrote :— 


You have wrought out your line of argument with remarkable 
skill, and have substantiated it by an array of facts which, I 
confess, astonishes me. 


Still more emphatic was another correspondent, an 
eminent lawyer in Phila- 
delphia, who after a perusal 
of the book wrote :— 


You; book marks an epoch 
in the history of the literature 
of our age. It has affected 
me as the first reading of 
Carlyle’s ‘* French Revolu- 
tion,” as Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin 
of Species,” as Walt Whit- 
man’s ** Leaves of Grass.” I 
regard it as the most valuable 
piece of work for our instruc- 
tion and guidance in the life 
we are living, politically and 
socially. It seems impossible 
that such a work could have 
been written by an English- 
man; but it could not have 
been written by an American. 
We have still no one here 
with the knowledge and pro- 
phetic forecast to have written 
this work. 

The Westminster Gazetté 
says that— 


No one can deny that the 
book constitutes a wonderfully 
able and plausible statement 
of the case which it presents, It is striking to the last degree, 
and of course will inevitably provoke sharp criticism and pro- 
found dissent. 


Minneapolis Fournal.) 
Kipling and Stead—Waking Up John Bull. 


How is a fellow to 
these two are going on like this ? 


Joun Butt: “ Confound it! 


This was a safe forecast. The most hostile notice 
appeared, however, strange to say, in the columns of the 
Morning Leader, whose criticism I have put away as a 
literary curiosity. . When I published “The Maiden 
Tribute of Modern Babylon” in the Pad? Mall Gazette, 
a colleague, to whom the proofs had been shown in 
advance, confided to me his deep disappointment that 
the article was so tame. When the advance sheets of 
“Tf Christ Came to Chicago” first reached a leading 
Chicago newspaper, its editor expressed his surprise 
that so experienced a journalist should have failed sa 
utterly in producing anything either novel or original 
about Chicago. And now we have the criticism of 
the Morning Leader on “The Americanisation of the 
World,” which, in addition to many other faults of ab- 
surdity, exaggeration, vulgarity, ignorance, ridiculousness, 
étc., etc., is finally dismissed as being “ portentously dull.” 





The criticism of the .S/ar, a related paper, although by 
no means favougable, is at least not quite so imbecile as 
this. Under the title of “ Mr. Stead’s Dream,” the Svar 
declares, in contrast to the Leader, that the book is “a 
very interesting and instructive thunderbolt, crammed 
with useful facts and figures, and enlivened with many 
bold speculations and fresh ideas.” But the Svar pro- 
tests that the formation of the United States of the 
World would be very bad for the world : 

An Anglo-Saxon earth, would be by no means an ideal 
earth, and would probably develop more Anglo-Saxon vices 
than Anglo-Saxon virtues. Mr. Stead’s vision is one of lofty 
ends reached by sordid means. Much of what poses as Ameri- 
can civilisation is sheer, brutal, mean, grasping money-worship. , 

Finally it dismisses “Mr. Stead’s Dream” as being 

“so wildly impossible that it is hardly necessary to 
demolish its flimsy foundations. At‘the same time it is a 
splendid mixture of lightning prophecy and earthquake 
an journalism.” 
If the S/ar demurs to 
“The Americanisation of 
the World,” the book was 
very kindly received by the 
cho and the Sun. The 
latter declared that it was 
““a book which should be 
read by every thoughtful 
young man with an eye or 
his future and country’ 
welfare.” The Echo pub- 
lished a long interview with 
me on the subject, in which 
the editor (Mr. Percy Alden 
brought out clearly the fact 
that I believe America 
must finally become the 
predominant partner in the 
English-speaking _ world, 
whether we throw in our 
lot with the United States 
or whether we do not. The 
fact that we are confronted 
by the choice between the 
alternatives of continuing 
to be an integral part of 
the greatest of all world- 
empires or sinking to the level of Holland and Belgium, 
is beginning to be discussed and will end by being 
generally recognised. 

The prospect of sinking to the status of Holland and 
Belgium has no terrors for some of our contemporaries. 
To the Manchester Guardian the prospect seems rather 
desirabie than otherwise, while the /xvestor’s Review 
frankly accepts the second alternative and exults in the 
prospect. The /uvestor’s Review. says :— 

The prospect of being allowed to help Uncle Sam to dominate 
the world has no attraction for us, nor has Mr. Stead’s alterna- 
tive, the ‘‘ descent ” to the position of Holland or Belgium, any 
horror. ‘If, as a consequence of our rejection of this last oppor- 
tunity, we descend to the position of. small countries ;. if, 
abandoning. throat-cutting all over the world, we had at -last 
time to devote ourselves to our home affairs, much good would 
come of it. We see the vision of a new England with every 
inch of its soil cultivated, supporting millions of hardy yeomen 
by no means Imperial—hardy and well educated. With these 
back again on the land, the towns would be relieved of the poor 
creatures who now herd in them like swine. 3 


get any sleep when 
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In very different mood was the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, who in the New Year’s number of the ’/ethodist 
Times expresses himself in three columns of his paper 
with an enthusiasm of exultation and ¢ratitude over 
what he describes as “ the most important and attractive 
proposal that Mr. Stead has ever made” :— 


Of course, as Methodists, we enthusiastically support Mr. 
Stead’s magnificent proposal. . . Words can_ hardly 
express the benefits to us and to the human race that would 
follow so blessed a consummation as the reunion of the English- 
speaking world, It would be the death-blow of war, and would 
inaugurate the millennium of peace, freedom and universal 
prosperity. It will be an almost inestimable blessing to the 
mother-country and the British Empire, and it has given Pro- 
testant Christianity such an opportunity of reaching the entire 
human race as no religion on earth has ever yet had. 


At’the same time he thinks that I hardly emphasise 
sufficiently the advantage{which such federation would be 
to our American kinsfolk :— 

We are mutually necessary to one another,”if the highest ideal 
of the Anglo-Keltic world is to be realised. 


For the sake of the value of the main message Mr. 
Hughes is even willing to overlook what he is pleased to 
regard as my heartless misrepresentation of my own 
country, for, as he says, “we beg Englishmen to ponder 
the main thesis on its merits, and not to allow almost un- 
pardonable attacks on their own country to prejudice 
them against the essential and almost invaluable part of 
this remarkable annual.” 

The Outlook sneers at the book as embodying the 
view of a man “ who regards the world as a newspaper 
and nations as advertisements.” 

The Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette, while making a wry 
face over the “ pro-Boer and Irish fads,” which it dis- 
covers in the book, declares that— 


It is an extremely clever pamphlet which will well repay 
careful reading. After reading it, one cannot help feeling very 
uncomfortably, that, unless Great Britain bucks up, it will shortly 
sink to the level of an American colony. 


The Christian World says that— 


John Bull is not a neurotic, otherwise ‘‘ The Americanisation 
of the World” might put him into a terrible panic. 


But it says :— 


Mr. Stead brings together a mass of figures and facts which 
are valuable, whether we accept his conclusions or not. 


The South American Fournal says :— 


It is evident that England is likely to be left behind in nearly 
every department of art and literature. Its publication should 
have good effect in leading Britons to wake up, and adopt some 
American methods of business and industry, 


The Rock says :— 


One is always sure of finding in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
ANNUAL abundance of pleasant easy writing, and a good deal 
of originality of thought. Mr. Stead is a journalist to the 
finger-tips, and he knows exactly how to interest his public. 
This year he has chosen a subject of live interest to us all, and 
one on which he can write as one having authority, for he knows 
more of tne inner life of America than most Americans. 


The /ronmonger says :— 


For a dose of good, healthy depression such as the ordinary 
Englishman periodically administers to himself as a corrective to 
national full-bloodedness, we recommend the perusal of ‘‘ The 
Americanisation of the World.” The bulk of Mr. Stead’s 
cheerful Annual is devoted to proving that the world is being 
- Americanised under our noses. To prove this he brings together 


with quite amazing ingenuity figures and opinions from ali 
quarters, ' 
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But the /roxmonger is of opinion that— 


the American has taken in Mr. Stead. Although he does 
not quite recognise the fact, still it stares out of his pages 
that he is simply worshipping at the shrine of the almighty 
dollar, The world is not by any means so Americanised now 
as it was once Frenchified. Where stands France ? 


When we turn to the provincial papers, the Manchester 
Guardian says that I have seldom, if ever, hit upon a 
better subject for my purposes than that of the present 
Annual. It says that— 


The questions which he raises are answered very frankly and 
very fully and very cleverly, if not very convincingly. 


It objects to the proposal that 


the English-speaking race should form a combine which would 
trade under the style of the United English-Speaking States of 
the World, with headquarters at Washington, D.C. The terms 
of the proposed amalgam are hardly good enough. Inde- 
pendent Holland is probably quite unconscious of its wretched 
insignificance in comparison with Michigan or Pennsylvania. 
But even if Mr. Stead’s converts should be as few as we think, 
his many readers will appreciate the ability and even brilliancy 
with which he elaborates his case, and recognise the stimulating 
tendency of such a discussion. 


The Glasgow Herald says :— 

A fusion of the nations may come and may be for the good of 
the world, but few of Mr. Stead’s facts point to such a consum- 
mation, and, his proposition that Great Britain must get on to 
America’s back without a moment’s delay is the cheapest of 
cheap journalism, The book is a pamphlet in Mr. Stead’s best 
manner, exhibiting all his characteristics, a fatal fluency, large 
but loose grasp of facts, and inveterate resolution to twist facts 
into accordance with an arbitrarily constructed hypothesis. 

The Freeman’s Journal says that— 

Mr. Stead’s speculations are always suggestive and ingenious, 
but his latest thesis is worked out with wonderful cleverness in 
his new Annual. Ireland, says the Freeman’s Journal, would 
certainly rather be a free State in the American Union than a 
vassal province in the British Empire. But‘ if the United States 
cannot Americanise her own continent, how can she Americanise 
the world? Mr. Stead’s is adaring idea. Perhaps it may come 
off some day, but at present it is generally described as not 
within the regions of practical politics, 


The Newcastle Leader says :— 
It has been reserved to an Englishman to out-Yankee the 
Yankees, and to accomplish a piece of Spread-Eagleism which 


might make the most boastful citizen of the great Republic 
blush, ‘ 


It suggests that the book “was intended as most subtle 
sarcasm, published for the purpose of showing to what 
ridiculous conceit pride of empire and the lust of gold 
would lead us.” It declines to assume that the future 
ideal man will be a cross between Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
Mr. Jabez Balfour. “ The American boom, in all serious- 
ness, has been a mischievous affair. It has drawn us 
from the paths of true reform and progress. We should 
not be surprised if the twentieth century witnessed a great 
reaction from the megalomania that is now rampant.” 


The Sheffield Independent says that— 

Asa piece of special pleading the book is well worth read- 
ing, but the whole case is given away in the last chapter,— 
when I asked what is the good of it all if the outcome is 
only to be the rushing, wearing restlessness in which the 
American lives.and from which he cannot escape? 

The Birmingham Gazette says that— 


Mr. Stead is always ready to discover our points of weakness 
as compared with our rivals’, but there is no doubt American 
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competition with English firms may be expected to become 
keener and more dangerous. 

Still it consoles itself with the thought that, “ with his 
anti-British views, a dispassionate statement of our case 
against disintegrating forces is impossible.” 

The Liverpool Daily Post says that— 

Mr. Stead looks for salvation to America. He is a man of 
strong imagination and great ideas, but unfortunately his ideas 
and imagination destroy his courage and all sense of perspective. 
He is overcome by the glamour of American progress, and 
prostrates himself before the idea that America dominates the 
world. Better arguments than Mr. Stead’s will be required to 
convince Englishmen that their only way to safety and greatness 
is to be found in surrender to America, 

The Bristol Mercury says :— 

If Mr. W. T. Stead were as prescient as he is imaginative, 
Jeremiah and John the Baptist would shrink into nothingness as 
prophets, and would have to rely upon immortal fame for their 
reputation as holy men. 


It declares that my suggestion is “ equivalent to a pro- 
posal that to save ourselves from extinction we are to 
extinguish ourselves. This is like committing suicide 
through fear of death. To preserve our identity and our 
great traditions, the United States should take the name 
of Great Britain unless we consent to become a mere 
historic legend like some old Persian or Median 
dynasty.” 

It admits, however, that “it is a dazzling spectacle 
which Mr. Stead presents in many of its facets.” 

The Birmingham Weekly Mercury says :— 

The ideal of world-wide, English-speaking union is very 
fascinating, and most thoughtful men would be glad if they 
could think that it would be brought about on terms that would 
not be objectionable to either the British Empire or the United 
States. But it appears that it is useless blinking the fact that 
the desire for amicable relations between the two countries is 
far less evident in America than it is in England. The most 
formidable obstacle to the realisation of Mr. Stead’s scheme is 
the attitude of the American democracy towards John Bull. 
If Mr. Stead can succeed in modifying that attitude in any 
degree he will have done a considerable service to the cause of 
Anglo-Saxon unity. 

The Bradford Observer says that 

Possibly the book is intended more for the gratification of 
American sentiment than as a sober appeal to Great Britain. 
If everything else is granted, it is not by any means obvious 
that the United States should bestir themselves to pull our 
hottest chestnuts out of the fire.- 

The Rochdale Observer says that— 

It is all very well to treat the Americanisation of the world 
with futile ridicule, but it is a patriotic purpose to call attention 
to the danger of the self-complacent lethargy which threatens the 
welfare of the nation. 

* The Lincolnshire Echo says :— 

John Bull may admire Uncle Sam, but however Mr. Stead 
may try and persuade him to the contrary, John will stick to his 
quieter, surer, safer policy, and, we venture to prophesy, will be 
there at the finish of the race, not now in its most exciting stages, 
and not behind his American competitor either. 

The Northern Echo says that— 

Mr. Stead is half, if not three-quarters, an American in many 
of his ideas. 

But it thinks that— 

Although the Annual is suggestive, it is not convincing. The 

last chapter in the book is one of the best, and a fitting conclu- 
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sion to a comprehensive, not to say a brilliant, survey of the 
achievements of humanity at high pressure. We hope the world 
will not be Americanised. We hope that it will not be 
Anglicised. Wedo hope that it will be civilised, humanised, 
and Christianised. 
The Manchester Sunday Chronicle breaks out into 
rhyme :— 
Really, Mr. Stead, don’t shake your solemn head, 
And utter such profound vaticinations. 
Your words we can’t believe, 
For we’ve something up our sleeve, 
And we laugh at your Americanisations, 


The Notts Guardian says that— 

Mr. Stead is not convincing, but he is sometimes interesting, 
and nearly always amusing. What he has to say on the possi- 
bility and wisdom of a friendly alliance with the United States 
is pitched in a common-sense key, and will well repay study. 

The lVestern A/ail says that the author- 
is a gentleman whose judgment in political affairs does not 
show up by the side of the largeness of his imagination and the 
sanguineness of his temperament. We need not suppose that 
the Americans have really licked creation. It is only Mr. 
Stead who has done that, and we are very much afraid that the 
United States will find it as difficult to digest and assimilate the 
rest of the world, as it is for Mr. Stead,to apply those processes 
to the Union Jack. 


I reserve the American comments until next number, 
but two American papers published in Europe may be 
referred to here. The Dat/y Messenger of Paris says 
that while it is natural that the thesis of the Americanisa- 
tion of the world should be noted with a good deal of 
complacency in America, it is not likely to have any but 
a good effect on the American character. As soon as 
Americans see that the world is quite ready to give 
America her due, Americans will not be for ever claim- 
ing it. 

The Anglo-American Press says that 

Mr. Stead makes a very good showing as regards the benefit 
of an Anglo-American Alliance. But human nature would 
require to be reconstituted before this reconstruction of the world 
on principles of universal brotherhood could be looked for. The 
Anglo-American Alliance that can produce the greatest good is 
the alliance of the Empire and Republic, not as one nationality, 
but as two kindred nations, British capital will one day feel as 
safe as American capital in England, These are the ideas of 
alliance that want fostering. As to the great federation notion, 
it will be time enough to consider that when it has advanced into 
the realm of practical politics. 
and Italian 


The German, French, Swedish, Dutch, 
I reserve the 


papers have only begun their comments, 
notice of them until next month. 


Mr. Vambéry writes me from Buda-Pesth : 


I have read ‘‘ The Americanisation of the World ” with great 
pleasure. Our ways are separate in many things, but with 
regard to America I entirely agree with you. It is a glorious 
country—my ideal of political freedom—and I am sure it will 
become the future teacher and redeemer of mankind. 

A very highly placed Russian General writes me from 
St. Petersburg :— 

Maybe you are right foreseeing the Americanisation of the 
world, but I think the Old Continents must go before then 
through an entire democratisation. We are going full speed to 
that goal. If Uncle Sam is not blinded by Imperialism he 
would at the-end of the century stifle the Old Mother in his 
strong arms and make the world tributary by maintaining the 
principle of working fast, cheap and tolerably well. 
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Decoration of the Scottish National Portrait Galler y- Illus. W. M. Gilbert. 
Edward Onslow Ford. Illus. 

Artist.—27, Cuancery Lane. 1s. Feb. 


Wilson Steer and the New English Art Club. B. Kendell. 
American Silverwork. H. Townsend. 
Caricatures by Max Beerbohm. A. Vallance. 
The Art of the Modern School. Illus. 

Atlantic Monthly.—Gay AyD Birp. 1s. Jan. 
On Reading the Azlantic Cheerfully. B 
Recollections of the Twentieth Century. if “Buchan. 
What is the Real Emancipation of Woman?’ W. M. Salter. 
Some Sou‘hey Letters. H. S. Scott, 


AND AMERICAN. 


England in 1gor._ R. Brimley Johnson. 
New Powers of the National Committee. R. Ogden. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. B. Torre 

Divination by Statistics. W. M. Daniels. 

Recent Progress in Astronomy. ‘T. J. J. See. 

Causes of Pennsylvania’s Ills. A Pennsylvania Quaker. 


Badminton Magazine.—Wm. HEINEMANN. 1s. 
Secondary Education in Golf. H.G. Hutchinson. 
Sweden ; Its Sports and Pastimes. Illus. Beatrix Nickalls. 
Trouting in North Devon, Illus. W. Klickmann. 
Winter Bicycling. R.‘T. Lang. 
Stalking i in the Pamirs. Illus. Capt. A. Le M. Bray. 
The Goal-Keeper. E. H. L. Watson. 


: _ Bankers’ Magazine.—Warex.ow. 3s. 
The Mint and [ts Work. Illus. 
Commercial Education in the City. W. R. Lawson. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecan Pavt. 
Huxley and Phillips Brooks. W. C. Clarke. 
Witchcraft and the Old Testament. C. E. Smith. 
The Cleansing of the Temple. A. M. Crane. 
The Spirit Triune. S. W. Howland. 
The Case Absolute in the New Testament. 
What is Trinity? J. N. Brown. 
The Steel Strike. E. L. Bogart. 
Prof. Paine on the Trinitus. F. H. Foster. 
The New Parochial Consciousness of the Church. T. Chalmers. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


75 cts. Jan. 


H. A. Scomp. 


Verse Translations from Modern German Poetry. J. Lindsay. 
Plenty and Famine in Egypt. G. F. Wright. 
T. Swing ; an Oberlin Interpreter of Ritschl. A. A. Berle, 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—B.Lackwoop. as. 6d. Feb. 

On the Heels of De Wet. Contd. 

Stringer Lawrence. 

Prospecting on the Gem-Fields of Australia. 

Two Years under Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart in Afghanistan, 1878-80. 
Gen. E. F. Chapman. 

Musings without Method. Contd. 

The Parliamentary Prospect. 

Two Years After. Linesman. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, MEAD ANb Co., New York. 25 cts. Jan. 


N ovevists ma the National Portrait Gallery. Illus. G. K. Chesterton, 
Balzac and Madame Hanska. Illus. S, de Louverjoul. 
Mrs. Trollope’s Book on the Americans. _ Illus. . T. Peck. 


Boston in Fiction. Illus. Contd. F. W. Carruth. 


Canadian Magazine,—Ovrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto 
cts. a 
ueen Victoria at Mentone. Illus. Zélia de Landevéze. 
he Public School Question. Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
The Reciprocity of ‘To-day. A. H. U. Colquhoun. 
Militia and Defence. L. G. Power. 
Dominion Standards of Length, Weight and Capacity. 


Loudon. 
Street Railways in Canada. W. G.- Ross. 


Captain.—GrorcE Newnes. 
Illus. G. Wood. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassetv. 
Across London by Sky. Illus. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
Pope Leo XIII. Illus. R. Davey. ‘ 
Crime and the Finger-Print. Illus. ‘T. Hopkins. 
W. S. Penley at Home. Illus. R. ou ; 
The Great Siberian Railroad. Illus. A. Montefiore Brice. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 1s. Jan. 
Niagara Falls Power. Illus. Philip P. Barton. 
A Smokeless London ; Gaseous Fuel and Electricity. W.C. Popplewell. 
Wireless Telegraphy. Illus. William Maver, Jun. 
Elevators for Tall Office Buildings. a . Bolton. 
The Future of Electricity Supply. W. §. Barstow. 
The Electric Incandescent Lamp in the United States. 

Swenson. 

Hoisting Machinery. Illus. Joseph Horner. 
Engineers in the United States it Adm. George W. Melville. 


Illus. W. J. 


6d. Feb. 
Ice Hockey. 


6d. Feb. 


Illus. Bernard ¥ 


Th Nilgiri Mountain Railway. Illus. Walter J. Wightman. 
A Modern Foundry. Il!us. Albert L. Rohrer. 


Illus. Prof. Andrew Jamieson. 


Dangers from Electric Trolley Wires. 
Joseph Horner, 


Hoisting Machinery. Contd. _ Illus. 
Correspondent. 


Standardisation in the B-itish Engineering Industries, 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


An American Industrial Peace Confe ence, With Portraits. Oscar 5. Straus, 
Industry and Electricity in Great Britain, W. E. Langdon. 

American Traction Engine Notes. Illus. Charles O. Heggem. 

Machine Shop Photography. Albert M. Powell. 


Catholic World.—22, Parexsosrer Row. 1s. Jan 
The Mobilisation of Christian Forces. 
W. H. Mallock on Science and Religion. Rov. J. Fox. 
Human Love and Divine Love. M. D. Petie 
Associations of Hawthorne. Illus. Mary E. Desmond. 
The Catacomb of St. Calixtus., Sister M. Au; —. 
Sculpture in Church Decoration. Illus. C. A. Lopez. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitran. 1s. 4d. Feb. 
Chicago's Great River-Harbour, Illus. E. rr, 
‘The Salon of the Princess Mathilde. Illus. V. du Bled. 
Conversations with Washington, Illus. W Ni. Kozlowski. 
Lincoln and Kentucky. Illus. C. TI. Sutton. 
The Building of a Cathedral at New York. Illus. C. A. Vanderhoof. 
‘The Uses of a Cathedral. Illus. Bishop Potter. 
Browning in Venice. Illus. Katharine de Kay Bronson. 
The Improvement of Washington City. Map and Illus. C. Moore. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Parernosrer Row. 7d. Feb. 
Astronomical Problems. A. W. Roberts. 
Obeah To-day in the West Indies. 
Duties and Dangers of the Drug-Dispenser. 
Electricity in the Workshop. 
lea- Tasting and Blending. 


Chautauquan.—Cuavravqua Press, CLEVELAND, On10. 20 cts. Jan 
In Virgil’s Italy. Illus. F. J. Miller. 

a Merchant Ma.ine of the World. P. S. Reinsch. 

Incidents in American Diplomacy. Illus. Contd. FE. E. Spaiks. 

The {nner L'fe of Fra Ugo Bassi. Elizabeth W. Latimer. 


Chureh Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurch Missionary Sociery, 
6d. Feb. 
The General Missionary Conference at Tokyo. E. S. 


Chureh Quarterly Review.—Sprortiswoope. 6s. Jan. 
English Coronations. 
The Lay Franchise. 
The Mediaval Fra an Monarchy. 
John Wesley’s Journal. 
The Mycenzan Age. 
Fouche. 
Christianity and Humanism. 
Erasmus; a Wandering Scholar of the Renaissance. 
Canon Carter of Clewer. 
The Holy Eucharist. 
The Church and Education. 


Connoisseur.—Low. 1s. Feb. 

The Solon Collection of Pre-Wedgwood English Pottery. Contd. Illus. 
Artistic Advertisement in the Eighteenth Century. Illus. J. Grego, 
bing Making of a Small Collection. Illus. K. 

The Book Sales of rgor. _F. Rinder. 
Lace of the Vandyke Period. Illus. Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson. 
Collecting Shell Cameos. Illus. W.H. Patterson. 
Posy Rings. Illus. R. H. Ernest Hill. 
Supplements after Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, Vandyk-, etc. 


Contem maporary Review, —Cor. mBuS Co, 2s. 6d. Feb. 
Great Britain and Germany. niben. 
A Plea for the Copperheads. w M. Crook. 
Motors and Cycles; the Transition Stage. Joseph Pennell. 
Tycho Brahé, J. H. Bridges. 
Federal Government for the United Kingdom. Godfrey R. Benson. 
My Fi-st Visit to Siam. Sir Andrew Clarke. 
The Natugl Increase of Three Populations. J. Holt Schooling. 
The Art and Ethics of Maxim Gorky. Dr. E. J. Dillvn. 
The Re-statement of Democracy. J. A. Hobson. 
Coming Events in Central Asia. Demetrius C. Boulg 


Cornhill Magazine.—Sairn, Exper. 1s. Feb. 
Browning in Venice. Mrs. Katharine de Kay Bronson. 
The Luxury of Doing Good. Stephen Gwynn. 
The Case of Governor Eyre. J. B. Atlay. 
A Londoner’s Log-book. Contd. 
The Sonnets of Shakespeare. Professor H. C. Be-ching. 


Cosmopolitan.—Inrernationat. News Co. 6d. Jan. 
Winter Sport. [llus. H. T. Clinton. 
The Last of the Red Race. Illus. W. R. Desper. 
Putting on Grand Opera, Illus. G. Kobbé. 
Picture Photography. Illus. R, Stearns. 
The Story of Theodore Roosevelt's Life. J. B. Walker. 
Railroads, Co-op2ration, and the Building of States. E. C. Machen. 
A Play with Royal Actors in Sweden. Illus. H.S. haku. 
John Barrymoze’s Work. , Illus. H. H. Boyesen. 
Elbert Hubbard. Illus. 
Free School-books. E. B. Andrews. 
The Future of the English-speaking World. W. T. Stead. 


County Monthly.—Srock. 6d. Feb. 
Mr. A. W. M. Bosville. Illus. 
Foreign Roads, Inns, and Customs. Rev. A. N. Cooper. 
Yorkshire Sporting Worthies. Illus. J. F. Blakeborough. 
The Genesis and crm | of Motor Cars. Margar:t M. Regan. 
Washington's Yorkshire Ancestry. L. Kaye. 


YUM 
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Crampton's Magazine.—TreHEeRNE AND Co. 6d. Feb. 
Are there Two Rudyard Kiplings? C. E, Russell. 
William Congreve. J. Forster. 
Critie.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. Jan. 
John Richard Green. G. L. Beer. 
Dickens and His Illustrators. Illus. B. W. Matz. 
Dickens in Memory. Illus. G. Gissing. 
Copyright Procedure ; Some Misapprehensions. H. Putnam. 
Ral Conversation with Mr, Spenser Wilkinson. William Archer 


Dublin Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6s. Jan. 15. 
The Bishops’ Resolutions on Education. Rev. W. J. B. Richz rds. 
I'he Law and the Orders in France. J. B. Milburn. 
Angelique Arnauld. Comtesse de Courson. 
Ihe Conceivable Dangers of Unbeli-f. J. G. Raupert. 
Adrian IV.; the English Pope. Very Rev. L. C. Casartelli. 
The a 7 ssi * of the Monasterte s in Austria under the Emperor 
Joseph II. Rev. J. Ver 
Pictures of the Reformation "Period, Miss J. M. Stone. 


Economic Review.—Rivinctons. 3s. Jan. 15. 
Co-operation in Ituly. H. W. Wolff. 

Chirty Years’ Export Trade, 1870-1899. B. Ellinger. 

Some Aspects of Profit-Sharing. G. Mathieson. 

The Postulates of the M: ars Standard. W. W. Carlile. 

** Whatever is, is Right.” Rev. J. G. Simpson. 

The Functions of a U niversity in a‘Commercial Centre. Rev. H. Rashdall. 


Edinburgh Review.—Loncmans. 6s. Jan. 15. 
Local Taxation. 
Lord Wantage 
Educational Ideals. 
Martial Law. 
Bolingbroke and His Times. 
Present Irish Questions. 
Madame d’Epinay and Her Circle. 
Voyage of the Valdivia. 
Lady Louisa Stuart, 
Modern Portrait-Painting. 
‘The Empire and the Kingdom. 


Educational Review.—Amexican Scnoot anp Cotrece Text-Boox 
AGency, Lonvon. 1s. 8d. Jan. 

Academic Freedom. John Dewey. 

The Rights of Donors. A. B. Parker. 

Belief and Credulity. J. Jastrow. 

My Schools and Schoolinasters. J. Macdonald. 

Education and Evolution. I. W. Howerth. 

Survival of the Fittest in Motor-Training. E.G. Dexter. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. 1s. Feb. 
Dangers of Responsible Government in South Africa. C. W. Hutton. 
Ihe Case for Red stribution. F. St. John Morrow. 
Sport in West Africa. Col. Sir James Willcocks. 
‘The Press of America. W. A. M. Goode. 
lhe Rights and Wrongs of the ‘} a Labourer. Sir E. Verney. 
Current Events in India. J. D 
Campaigning with the C.LV. A. it | Mondunen. 
Openings for Young Women in South Africa, Charlotte Birch. 
How to adorn London without Cost. W. H. Helm. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—WitiiaMs AND NorGaTe. 1s. Jan. 15. 
‘The Amended Factory and Workshops Act. 
Women’s Education at British Association, Glasgow, Twenty-Five Years 
Ago. 
Engineering Magazine.—222, Stranp. 1s. Jan 
International Aspects of the Isthmian Canal. Gen. H. L. Abb ite 
The Home Environment of British Working Men. P. Longmuir. 
Modern Iron Blast-Furnace Practice. Hlus. F, H. Crockard. 
Neglected Factors in Machine-Shop Economics. T. S. Bentley. 
English, American, and Continental Steam-Engineering. Illus. P. Dawson. 
The Operation of the Rotary Converter, Illus. D. B. Rushmore. 
The Russian Law of Gold-Mining. C. W. Purington and J. B. Landfield, 


Jun. 
Practical Applications of Reinforced Concrete. Illus. J. Boyer. 
The Economy of Isolated Elect-ic Plants. I. D. Parsons, 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Feb. 
Elements of Design in Long Transmission. F. A. C. Perrine. 
— Duty of the E ngineer to Himself and His Profession, E, Marburg. 
Coaldust for Steamraising. Illus. 
The Standardization of Dynamos. Illus. 
Steam Practic: in Germany. . 
Electric Railway Development. 
English Historical Review.—Lonemans. 5s. Jan. 15. 
The Later Rulers of Shirpurla or Lagash. Sir H. Howorth. 
Kichelic a Lau-eate of Caesar Borgia. Dr. R. Garnett. ; 
ichelicu and His Policy ; a Contemporary Dialogue. T. Hodgkin. 
George I. in His Relations with Sweden. J. F. Chance. 
The Earliest Life of Milton, Prof. E. S, Parsons. 
The British Forces in the Peninsula, 1808-1814. C. ‘T. Atkinson. 


Bagieh Illustrated Magazine.—Unwix. 6d. Feb. 
Murillo in Madrid. Illus. S. L. Bensusan. 

Winter Life in the Engadine. Illus. J. Swaffham. 

Froissart’s Modern Chronicles. Illus. F, C. Gould. 

he Commercial Future of Palestine. Llus. 1. Zang will. 

Domrémy ; the Birthplace of Joan of Arc. Illus. J. H. Yoxall. 

London Bridge ; a Great Commerci | Highway. lus. Helen C. Gordon. 
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Etude.—T. Presser, PHiLApELPHIA. 


15 cts. 


Jan. 

Josef Hofmann. Interview. 

In Mozartland. Old Fogy. 
Expositor.—Hopper Aanp StrovGuTon. 1s. Feb. 

The Minor Prepheee Dean Farrar. 

The Jews in the Graco-Asiatic Cities. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

The New Testament and Jewish Literature. Prof. W. H. Bennett. 

The Messianic Consciousness of Jesus. Rev. G. Milligan. 

Expository Tinies.--Simex.y. 6d. Feb. 
The Rivers of Damascus. E. . Masterman. 
Prophetic Ecstasy. Rev. R. Brice’ Taylor. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt. 
Lord Rosebery ; the Man of Emergency. Calchas. 
The War and the Liberals. Edward Dicey. 
Count von Biilow; a Bismarck en Pantoufles. 
Victor Hugo. Havelock Ellis. 

Jean de Bloch. R. E. C. Long. 
D’Annunzio’s ‘ Francesca da Rimini.” 
Italy and England. Anglo-Italian. 
A. Mary F. Robinson. Hannah Lynch. 
Science and Religion‘at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. 
W. H. Mallock. 
The New Anglo-American Treaty. Benjamin Taylor. 
The Cost of the War. H. Morgan-Browne. 
Mrs. Gallup’s Bad History. Robert S, Rait. 
The Analysis of Jingo. ‘ . S. Escott. 
Aubrey de Vere. Edmund Gosse. 
Redistribution of Seats. With Diagram. John Holt Schooling. 
Blank Verse on the Stage. Dr. ‘Todhunter. 
Forum,.—Gay anp Birp. sts. 6d. 
The Military Duty of the Engineering Institutions. 
Melville. 
A New Era in Mexico. Prof. P. S. Reinsch. 
The Place of Geography in the E bomantagy Schools. W, 
Problems of our Educational System. De Witt Hyde. 
The Americanisation of England. Karl Fang 
Problems of Irrigation Legislation. Prof. E. Mead. 
Reciprocity with Canada. J. Charlton. 
The Philippines and Our Military Powers. J. F. Shafroth. 
The Chinese in America, Sunyowe Pang. 
The Rake’s Progress in Tariff Le: sishition. J. Schoenhof. 
Qur Honour and Cuba’s Need. Marrion Wilcox. 
Mr. Howells as a Critic. Prof. B. Matthews. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. 
Kentucky Feads. Illus. E. C. Litsey. 
W. H. Law; an American Country Gentleman. Illus. B. J. Hendrick. 
The Dispensary Law of South Carolina. Illus. Sen. 8. Tillman.; ; 
Genealogical Magazine.—Ettiot Stock. 6d. Feb. 
The Reform of the College and Offices of Arms. Contd. A.C. Fox- Davies. 
Berwick-upon-T weed. 
Royal Descents. Contd. 
Royal and other Oaths. 

Gentleman’s re ena Ne AND WINDUs. 1s. 
Shakespeare as History. E. S. Bates, 
The Marriages of Madame Jacqueline. 
The Samoyedes. E. W. Lowry. 
Scent in Dogs. J. G. McPherson. 
The Scot Abroad. W. C. Mackenzie. 
On Senlac Hill. J. Stafford. 

Some Bozzyiana. P. FitzGerald. 
Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Stanrorp. 2s. F 
Recent Journeys in Persia. Map and Illus. Major Molesworth fo A 

The Congo Zambesi Watershed. Map and Illus. Captain Lemaire. 
A Visit to Morocco City. With Map. Capt. P. H. Fawcett. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. 
What It Means to be a ‘‘ Sister.” Illus. Contd. 
The Scotch Fir. Mrs. E. Brightwen. 
Girl’s Realm.—1o, Norro_k Street, SrRAnv. 6d. Feb. 
F. Mason Good, Photographer ; Interview. Illus. Miss Alice Corkran. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey’s Girlhood. Illus. Miss Helen. Marion Burnside. 
The Making of the Housewife. Illus. Christina G. Whyte. 
Good Words.—Issister. 6d. Feb. 
Lady Mount-Temple ; Ruskin’s “‘Isola.” IHus. W. G. € 
Browning's Treatment of Nature. Stopford A. Brooke. 
The Regalia of England. Illus. Rev. J. H. T. Perkins. 
Glimpses into Plant-Structure. Illus. J. J. Ward. 
‘The Marquis of Salisbury, Illus. F, D. How. 
The Garden in Winter. Illus E. Kay Robinson. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Bripe Street. 6d. 


W. Armstrong. 


2s. 6d. Feb 
Pollex. 
Arthur Symons. 


Contd. 


Jan. 
Rear-Admiral G. W. 


T. Harris, 


To Cts. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
F, B. Harrison. 


Feb. 
Miss F. Klickmann. 


Yolling wood. 


Feb. 


A Winter Holiday in Sicily. Illus. Rev. R. P, Downes. 
Jules Verne; Interview. Illus. J. H. Young. 
Gentle Elia. Illus. 


Harry d2 Windt ; Interview. 
Mr. Andrew Lang. Illus. 
Women in Westminster Abbey. Illus. Millicent H. Morrison. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie ; Interview. Illus. R. Blathwayt. 

Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortu. 
Animals the Zoo would like to secure. Illus. 
Lighthouse Life. Illus. W. J. Wintle. 
My First Play. Illus. S, Grundy. 


Illus. R. Blathwayt. 
Rev. R. P. Downes. 


3H. 
Rev. T. Wood 


Fa Io. 


Dress Crusades. Illus. Mary Howarth. 
Can We produce a Blue Rose? Illus. Stephen Elton. 
Maximite. Illus. F, A. Talbot 


THE REVIEW 


OF -REVIEWS. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, Avpemarte Srreer. 1s. Feb 
Sic Arthur Sullivan’s Diary. With Portrait. A. Lawrence. 

Rapallo and the Italian Riviera. Illus. 

Motor-Car Impressions. M. Maeterlinck. 

‘* The Deserted Village.” lus. Austin Dobson. 

Man and the Upper Atmosphere. Dr. R. Siiing. 

Belgium's Art Crusade. Illus. C. M, Robinson. 

Captain John Smith and the American Nation. Illus. K. P. Woods. 
The Successors of the Telephone. W. Fawcett. 

Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. rs.2d. Jan, 

The Preacher’s Place as a Leader. Dr. J. Parker. 

The Genius and Work of Joseph Cook. President J. E. Rankin. 

Will the Golden Rule work in Daily Life? C. M. Sheldon. 

Critical Theology versus Church Mawes Prof. G. H. Schodde. 
Surprise-Power in the Pulpit. Rev. J. M. Fothergill. 

House.—H. Virrve. 6d. Feb. 

The King’s Homes. Illus. 

Eltham and Greenwich Palaces. Illus. 

Colchester Town Hall. Illus. 

Humane Review.—6, York Srreer, Covent GARDEN. 1s. Jan. x 
A Scheme to save Specific Life. E. Selous. 

Robert Buchanan. Rev. A. L. Lilley. 

Municipal Hospitals. Miss Honnor Mostin 

Rights of Animals. E. Bell. 

Facts about Flogging. J. Collinson. 

Shelley as Pioneer. H. S. Salt. 

International Journal = Ethies.—Sonsenscuetn. 23, 6d. Jan. 
Philosophy and Life. ing. 

The Morality of Private and Sptactosicnal Action. W. A. Watt. 
The Temperance Question. J. H. Hyslop. 
Women as Moral Beings. Iona Vallance. 

The Dark Ages and the Renaissance. B. Bosanquct. 

The Modern Workman and Corporate Control. S. M. I y. 

The Ethical Significance of Rossetti’s Poetry. J. Spens. 

~ International Monthly.—Ixrernationat News Co. 1s. Jan. 

The Jury. D. T. Brewer. 

New Excavations at gina. A. Furtwéngler. 
Women and Work in England. Helen Bosanquet. 
French Impressionism and Its Influence in Europe. Camille Mauclair. 
Things Municipal. E. Kelly. 

lendencies in German Life and Thought since 1870. G, Simmel. 

'T. E. C. Bodley on Contemporary France. sebon. 
Prof, Lounsbury on Shakesperian Criticism. B. Matthews. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24, Nassau Srreet, Dusty. rs. Feb. 
The Catholic University School of Medicine. Mgr. Molloy. 
Ireland and America. Rey. M. Shinnors. 
The Development of Higher ‘Criticism. Rev. R. Walsh. 
The Irish College, Paris. Rev. P. Boyle 
Luke Delmege. Dr, Hogan. 

Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dusiin. 6d. Feb. 

Memoirs of San Marco. Contd. Eva Billington. 
Cashel Hoey on Wellington. 

Books That influenced ‘‘ Luk: Delmege.”” Rey. P. A. Sheehan. 

Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcare Hin, 6d. Feb. 


Teachers’ Guild Conference. . 
Annual Meeting of the Incorporated Assistant Masters’ Association. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kettner. 


as. Jan. 15. 
Cycling as an Aid to Home Defence. Maj.-Gen. Sir F. Maurice. 
From Japan to Europe by the Trans-Siberian Route, H. A. Bonar. 


Knowledge.—326, Hic Horsorn. 6d. Feb. 

Across Russian Lapland in Search of Birds. Illus. Harry F. Witherby. 
Vegetable Mimicry and Homomorphism. Illus. Rev. Alex. S. Wilson. 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Illus. Sir Samuel Wilks. 
Silk and Its Producers. R. Lydekker. 
Hand ‘Telescopes in Astronomy. Illus. 
The Polar Rays of the Corona. Illus. 
The Nobodies ; a Sea-faring Family. 

Lady’s Realm.— 
The Princess of Wales. Illus. 
George Boughton. Illus. Marion Hepworth Dixon. 
Bishop Moule of Durham. Illus. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
Jamrach’s. Illus. Susan Countess of Malmesbury. 
‘The Future of Society. Constance Countess de la Warr. 
Travelling Kitchens and Co-Operative Housekeeping. Illus. A. Kenealy. 


Leisure Hour.—36, Paternoster Row. 6d. Feb. 
Fifty Thousand Miles with the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York. 
Illus. A. Pearse. 


Cecil Jackson. 
Mrs. Walter Maunder. 
Illus. Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 


Hutcuinson. 6d, Feb. 


The Mother of Parliaments. Illus. Contd. J. Henniker Heaton. 
The Coastwise Lights of England. Illus. Contd. Miss G. Bacon. 
Rise and Fall of Society Journalism. ‘T. H. Escott. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Puitapeteyia. 1s. Jan. 
The Passing of the Pope ; Historic Ceremonies. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 
Music of*Shakespeare’s Time. S. Lanier. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. 
Reminiscences of J. R. Green. Mrs. Creighton. 
The Story of the Banana. G. Clarke Nuttall. 
Parson and Parishioner in the Eighteenth Century. 


Feb. 


W. Heneage Legge. 
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McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norroix Srreer, STRAND. rocts. Feb. 


Marconi’s Achievement. Illus. R. S. Baker. 

Raphael. Illus. J. La Farge. 

Grover Cleveland. W. A. White. 

The Pygmies of the Great Congo Desert. Illus. Sir H. H, Johnston, 
Robert FE, Peary and the Pole. Illus. 5S. B. Rand. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. rs. Feb. 
On the Welsh Marches. A. G. Bradley. 
Red Torches and White in Literature. 
Did Napolzon mean to Invade England? D. Hanmy. 
National Games and the National Character. 
Victor Hugo. H.C. Macdowall. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. Feb. 
Frontispizce :—** In Realms of Fancy ” after S. Melton Fisher. 
S. Melton Fisher. Illus. A. B. Daryll. 
Jewels eyes xf to Sir Charles Robinson. a 
Portraits of Sir Walter Scott. Illus. F. G. Kitton. 
Goya. Contd. Illus, 
Thomas Rowlandson. Illus. J. Grego. 
English and Foreign Schools of Art. Illus. James Ward. 
E. Onslow Ford. Illus. M. H. Spielmann. 
Art Sales of the Season. Contd. Illus. W. Roberts. 


Manchester Quarterly.—SnerrattT ann HuGnes, MANCHESTER. 6d 
an. 15. 

The Passion Play at Oberammergau. Illus. C. H. Bellamy, 

The Old Fortune-Teller. Rev. A. W. Fox. 

In the Footsteps of Dante. C. E, Tyrer. 

Jane Austen. Edmund Mercer. 

‘The Bibliography of the Forget-Me-Not. C. T. Tallent-Bateman. 

Maeterlinck on Bees. Walter Butterworth. 


Scandinavian Stories about Huldre (Fairies). Abel Heywood. 


Mind.—Wittiams AND NorGaTe. 4s. Jan. 
On Active Attention. F. H. Bradley 
‘The Later Ontology of Plato. A. W. Benn. 
The Hegelian Point of View. J. S. Mackenzie. 
Choice and Nature. E, A. Singer, jun. 


Missionary Review of the World. .—44, Freer Srreer. 25 cts Jan. 


Guam and Its People. Rev. F. M. Price. 
The Missionary Outlook in Asia ; Symposium. 
The New Century Outlook in Persia. Dr. B. Labaree. 
Bishop Henry W Pew Illus. M. E. Gates. 
Monist.—Kecan Pavt. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
Mediterranean Culture and Its Diffusion in Europe. Prof. G. Sergi. 
Kant’s Philosophy ere. Examined. Dr. P. Carus. 
Psychology and History. Villa. 
Suggestions for increasing Ethical Stability. Mary E. Boole. 


Experimental Investigations of Telepathic Hallucinations. Dr. N. 


Vaschide. 
Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. as. 6d. Feb. 

Rudyard Kipling’s *‘ Islanders” ; the Lordliest L ife on Earth. 
European Expansion in Asia. Major F, E. Younghusband. 
Public-House Trusts. Earl of Carlisle. 

3ritish Industry and the Wage System. R. Neville. 
Coronation Peerages. J. H. Round. 
The Scandal of the Museo di Villa Giulia. Auditor. 
Station Studies in East Africa. British Official. 
Art and the Public Money. A. J. Finberg. 
The Story of a Famous Botticelli. Illus. H. P. Horne. 
Mrs. Gallup and Francis Bacon. A, Lang. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsuatt. 6d. Jan. 
A. A. Munger’s Art Collection at Chicago. Illus. Lena Cooper. 
Figure-Skating. Illus. A. G, Keene. 
The Development of the Soldier. Illus. R. H. Titherington. 
The Inns of Court and Chancery. Illus. D. Story. 
The Strong Men of France. Illus. Comte de Maletroit. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arxovp. 2s. 6d. Feb. 
Continental Anglophobia. Dr. Max Nordau. 
The Problems of Vienna. Free Lanc:. 
Some Considerations on Imperial Finance:. Sir Vincent Caillard. 
A British Tribute to Hungary. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
William Godwin’s Novels. Leslie Stephen. 
On Gardens. F. Inigo Thomas. 
American Affiirs. A. Maurice Low. 
Christie’s. W. Roberts. 
The Coming General Election in France. J. Cornély. 
A Country Sermon. Mrs, Asquith. 
England and Abyssinia. Earl of Chesterfield. 
Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.—s;. Park Square, Bosron, 25 ceuts. 


an. 
The Governors of Massachusetts. Illus. A. S. Rowe. 
Emma Willard and Education. Illus. Ellen Strong Bartlett. 
Faulkner Farm. Illus. B. Fisher. 
Washington-Greene Correspondence. Contd. 
Frederick Wellington Ruckstuhl. Illus. R. Ladegast. 
The Lumber Industry in Maine. Illus, L. T, Smyth. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns np Oates. 6d. Feb. 
Ireland's Poverty. M. Crossan. 
Bacon’s “ Alter Ego.”” Rev. W. A. Sutton. 
Drink Problem in y Maurice J. Dodd. 
Inebriate Homes for the Poor. E,. D. Daly. 
Land Purchase and th: Law’s Delay. E. McHugh. 


New Liberal Review.— , Temece CtAMBERS. 1s. Feb, 
Disturbe at Ireland. Russell. M.P, 
John Bloch. Dr. ET Dillon: 
Party Leadership. Robert Dennis. 
Che New Vista in China. Demetrius C. Boulger 
Sir R. Giffen’s Indiscretion. H. Morgan Browne. 
Mr. William Archer among the Poets. Sidney Dark 
Rural Depopulation. J. Holt Schooling 
Imperial Sentiment and India. Capt. Arthur St. John. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. Feb. 

South Africa : 

A Violent Proposal. Frederick Greenwood. 

Chinese Labour for the Rand. P. Leys. 

Boer Prisoners in Ceylon. Mary, Countess of Galloway. 
The Empress Frederick in Youth. Lady Paget 
Shakespeare in Oral Tradition. Sidney Lee. 
The Coming of the Submarine. Archibald S. Hurd. 
Should ‘Trade Unions be incorporated? Clement Edwards. 
Art and Eccentricity. Herbert Paul. 
The Demand for a Catholic University. Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney. 
I'he Young French Girl Interviewed. Hannah Lynch. 
On the Collecting of Old Silver Plate. Percy Macquoid. 
I'he Mysterious New Star in Perseus. Rev. Edmund Ledger. 
The Passing of the Act of Settlement. Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval 

and Cranstoun Metcalfe. 

Metternich and Princess Lieven. Lionel G. Robinson. 
Last Month; Mr. Chamberlain. Sir Wemyss Reid. 


North American Review.—\) 
The Mystery of Justice. M. Maeterlin« . 
Political Aspect of Cub.'s Economic Distress. J. Quincy. 

An Unrecognised F ae in Our Commercial Expansion, A, Halstead. 
Consolidated Labour. C. D. Wright. 
The Interstate Commerce Conmimission. FE. P. Bacon. 
America’s Inferior Place in the Scientific World. C. Snyder. 
Filipino Views of American Rule ; Symposium 
The Sugar Question in Europe. Y. Guyot. 
Ireland’s Industrial Revival. M. J. Magee 
Need of a Permanent Census Office. W. R. Merriam 
The Anglo-French-American Shore. P. T. McGrath. 
The Russian Debt. A. Raffalovich. 
Some New Volumes of Verse. W. D. Howells. 
Open Court.—Kecan Pavi. 6d. Jan. 
The Origin of Christian Poetry. F. W. Fitzpatrick. 
Che Truth about the Jesuits. Henri de Ladevéze. 
The Parthenon and Its Possible Restoration. Illus. Y. Triscott. 
The Roman Catholic Church and the Jesuits. Dr, Paul Carus, 


Outing.—InrernationaL News Co. 25 cents. Jan. 
Athletics at the United States Military Academy. Illus. Capt. R. P. 
Davis. 
The Flight of the Automobile. Illus. R. G. Betts. 
Athletic Development for Physical Betterment inthe Army. Capt. E. L. 





HEINEMANN. 2s. 6d. Jan. 


King. 

Athletic Development among Enlisted Men of the Navy, Illus. Lieut. 
. Trench. 

Palestine Exploration Fons. -- Conpuir STREET. 2s. 6d. 
Archeological and Epigraphic Noon on ’ Palestine. Prof. Clermont-Ganneau. 
The Virgin’s Fount. Dr. C. Schick. 
The Muristan at Jerusalem. Dr. C. Schick. ; 
Meteorological Observations at Jerusalem and Tiberias, rg00. J. Glaister. 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. Major-Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson, 
The Samaritan Passover. Dr. J. E. H. Thomson. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—:5, CuarinGc Cross Roap, 1s. Feb. 
The Great Queen’s Monument. Illus. F. Wedmore. 
The Pygmies and Ape-Like Men of the Uganda Borderland. Illus. Sir H. 
Johnston. 
Major-Gen. Sir John French. . With Portrait. Captain W. E, Cairnes, 
Hunting fora Planet. Illus. Prof. G. Forbes. 
3righton revisited, and a Contrast. Illus. G. S. Street. 
Is an Invasion of England possible? Major Hoenig. 
Did Lord Bacon write Shake er e's Plays? Illus. G. Stronach. 
‘The Conspiracy of Journalism. . K. Chesterton. 
Ship-Building in Japan, _ Illus. C apt. Norris-Newman. 


Parents’ Review.—Kecan Paut. 6d. Feb. 
Girlhood. M. L. Hart-Davis. 
I'he Educational Value of Games. Rev. R. H. Hart-Davis. 
“ Ourselves, Our Souls and Bodies.” Contd. Miss C. M. Mason, 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Feb. 
Hunting with the Camera. Illus, A, Anderson. 
Fresh Fringes to the British Empire. Illus. M. Ross. 
The Home of Cecil Rhodes. Illus. H.C, Shelley. 
A Hundred Mile Coast. Illus. Lord Ernest Hamilton. 

Philosophical Review.—Macmittan. 3s. Jan. 

Notes on Spinoza’s Conception of God. Dr. Eliza Ritchie. 
Soul Substance. Prof. F. Thilly. 
The Sources of Jonathan E dwards’s Idealism. President J. MacCracken. 
Prof. Royce’s Refutation of Realism. Dr. W. P. Mont: ague, 


Playgoer.—Dawearx ano Warp, 6d. Jan. rs. 
Photography and the Footlights, Illus. H. S. Ward. 
[he Shakespeare Theatre and University. John Coleman. 
Ihe Last of the Dandies. Illus. 2 
The Art of Make-Up. Illus, Edith Davids 








Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Feb. 
The Functions of the Brain. J. H. Bridges. 

The Use of Ceremonies. F, S. Marvin. 

Science in the Nineteenth Century. H. Gordon Jones. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—48, ALpersGaTe Srreer. 


2s. Jan. 15. 4 
Christ’s Kingdom and Church in the Nineteenth Century. R.U. 
Francis of Assisi. W. Barker. 
A Captive Chu:ch in Germany. R. Heath. 
Arthur Clough’s’ Religious Poems. Katie Spalding. 
The Rig-Veda. A. W.B. Welford. | : 
Dr. Ward’s “ Naturalism and Agnosticism.” J. Forster. 
The Northern Kingdom of Israel. R. Robinson. 
Harnack’s ‘‘ What is Christianity ¢” S. Welford. 


Psychological Review.—Macmiitan. 3s. Jan, 
The World as Mechanism. G. S. Fullerton. ; : 
Practice and Its Effects on the Perception of Illusions, C. H. Judd. 
The Mental Imagery of Students. F.C. French. 


Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray. 6s. Jan. 15. 
Local Taxation. 
Fénelon and His Critics. " 
Indian Famines and Their Remedies. With Map. 
The Future of Greek History. 
A British Academy of Learning. | 
Sienkiewicz and His Contemporaties. 
Andrea Mantegna. 
Solitude and Genius. 
Anthropology—A Science ? 
The Progress of Women. 
New Lights on Mary, pany of Scots, 
Persia and the Persian Gulf. 
Lady Sarah Lennox. 
The War and Its Lessons, With Map. 


Quiver.—Casset. 6d. Feb. 
The Floating Hospitals of New York. Illus. D. A. Willey. 
The Decian Persecution. Illus. Rev. R. F. Horton. 
Whalley ; a Lancashire Sanctuary. Illus. W. H. Knowles. 
Interview with Mr. Gipsy Smith. Illus. F.M. Holmes. 
The Overcrowded in West London. Illus. D. L.- Woolmer. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. Feb. 
British Locomotive Practice. lus. Contd. C. Rous-Martin. 
The World’s Progress in Electric Traction. Illus. D. N. Dunlop. 
The Railways of Cuba. Illus. 
Express Work on the Midland Railway. Illus. ‘ Scrutator.” 
The New Zealand Railways. Illus. Contd. 


Review of Reviews.—13, Astor PLace, New York. 25 cts. Feb. 
~Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. Illus. C. M. Harger. 
The Treatment of Anarchism. H. Holt. . 
The Turkish Situation. With Maps. One bornin Turkey. 
Leslie Mortier Shaw. Johnson Brigham. 
A Grain Buyer’s Trust. C. H. Matson. 
-Cuba and Its President. Illus. 
President Butler, of Columbia. Illus. : 
Wireless ‘Telegraphy and Signor Marconi’s Triumph. _ Illus. C. Snyder. 
Co-operative Telephone Service ; a Local Experiment in Wisconsin. 


’ Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Feb. 
Automobiles; Faster than the Express Train. Illus. W. Wellman. 
Newspapers the Public Never sees. Illus., H. J. Holmes, 

“One Thousand Acres of Salt on the Colorado. Illus. Mrs. A. S. Forbes. 
People Who have seen Three Centurizs, Illus. E. P. Bunn, 


St. George.—Srock. 1s. Jan. 15. 
Dante and Botticelli. John Oliver Hobbes. 
Ruskin’s Message of Excelsior. Sir H. H. Howorth. 
The Pre-Raphaelite Painters. D.S, Riddoch. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s. Feb. 
Twelfth-Night Frolics in Russia. Illus. P. K. Kondacheff. 


School World.—Macmitran. 6d. Feb. 
Inspection and Examihation of Schools. Rev. T. W. Sharpe. 


Science Gossip.—110, Srranp. 6d. Feb. 
“Our Cockroaches. _ Illus. 
Study of a Lower Organism. Illus. 
Rare Sussex Plarits. 
‘What the Fly saw when the Spider spied Her. Illus. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Eowakrp Stanrorp. 1s. 6d. Feb. 
The Protectorates of Great Britain in Tropical Africa, Sir Harry Johnston. 


Mountains.’ Illus. Prof. Geikie. 
The First English Map of India. With Map. C. G. Cash. 
The Dispute between Chili and Argentina. H. Gibson, 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. Feb. 
Washington ; a City of Pictures. Illus. F. E. Leupp. 
The Proposed Isthmian Ship-Canal. Illus. W. H. Burr. 
Paul Troubetzkoy, Sculptor. Illus. W. Jarvis. 


American “‘ Invasion” of Italy, Austria, Germany. Illus. F. A. Vanderlip. 


In Oklahoma. Illus. C. T. Brady. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Feb. 
The Romance of Britannia. Illus. B. Wilson. 
Personalities of Football. Illus. C. B. Fry. 
Not so easy as It looks. Illus. A, Williams, 
The Chantrey Bequest. Illus. R. de Cordova. 
An Eighteen-Mile Switchback. Illus. R. H. Cocks. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Pareknosrer Row. 6d. Feb. 
Pastor ‘Thomas Spurgeon at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. I Ilus. 


R. L. Stevenson in Relation to Christian Life and Missions. Rev. R. Lovett. 


The Coronation of Our Kings and Queens, Illus, Rev. J. P. Hobson. 
The Huguenots and the Great Elector of Brandenburg. R. Heath. 
Mrs. Luke, Author of “I think when I read.” Illus. Rev. H. Smith. 


; Sunday Magazine.—Issis1er. 6d. Feb. 
Mission Work in Persia. Illus. Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall. 
Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Feb. 
G. F. Watts. Illus. Rev, R. E. Welsh. 
First Serinons of Some Famous Preachers. _ Illus. — A. Stock. 
These Little Ones; an Infant Orphan Asylum. Illus. Charity Commis 
sioner, 
Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. Feb. 
The Persian at Home. W. Sparroy. 
I'he Value of a Vote. B. Taylor. 
Tennyson asa Sea Poet. Rev. H. C, T. Franklin. 
Sir John Lade ; a Soul on Four Legs. F. Vane. 


Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Pace. rs. Jan. 15. 
The Ancient Slavonic Mysteries and Doctrines of the Soul. A Russian. 
Jesus and Christianity in the Talmud. Concl. Moses Levene. 

Black Magic in Ceylon. Mrs. Corner-Ohbmiis. 

A Lodge of the Theosophical Society. Mrs. Annie B-sant. 
Notes on Lemuria, James Stirling. 

Asiatic and European. G. R. S. Mead. 


United Service Magazine.—W. CLowes. 2s. Feb. 
The Need of a Technical Committee at the Adiniralty. Cruiser. 
The Elements of Five Control inthe Navy. Contd. De Profundis. 
Sir Richard Strachan’s Action, L. G, Carr Laughton. 
The Distribution of the Fleet. Editor. 
Extracts from Speeches on Musketry in 1891 and rgor.  Field-Marshal Karl 
oberts. 
Notes on the Evolution of Infantry “Tactics, Contd. Lieut.-Col. F. N. 
Maude. 
Heavy Artillery. R.G.A. 
Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. Contd. ‘T. Miller Maguire. 
Pages from the Diary of a Boer Officer. Another of Them. 
Administration in the Rough. Whitshed. 
A Forgotten Chapter of the War. A Link of the Chain. 
The Campaign of Philippi. J. B. Firth. 
The Clothing of an Army. A Field Officer. 


Westminster Review.—Jounson. 2s. 6d. Feb. 
An Appeal to Lord Salisbury. A True Friend of « Better England. 
Patriotism or Imperialism? W. H. Kent. 
Pretexts for violating the Bond. - M. D. O’Brien 
How Irelands are made. W. J. Corbet. 
Eng'and’s Peril. ‘* Yolet Capel.” 
Phe South African Conspiracy. 
Anarchism ; an Outline and a Criticism. G. H. Woo i. 
A Hint to Ictinus; or the New Architecture. H. Seal. 
The Post Office Savings Bank. A.M. Hyamson, 
Municipal Sanitation. H. Wilson, 
Canadian Railways and Emigration. T. E. Julian. 
A Good Field for Employment for Efficient Workers, Madeleine Greenwood. 
Mira'.eau (during the years 1789-1791). R. J. Sturdce. 
American Remedies for Onureneeniing, H, A. Milton. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 61. . Feb. 
The Great Boer War. Illus. Contd. Dr. A. C. Doyle. 
The Strange Street Traders of Paris. Illus. C. Holland. 
A Lady at the Court of the Amir. Illus. Mrs, F. Martin. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anp Sroucuton. 6d. Feb. 
Arthur James Balfour. Illus. Miss J. T. Stoddart. 
The Decay of St. Valentine. Illus, Mrs. E. T. Cook. 
Leaders of French Society. Illus. Ignota 


World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace Avp Co., New York. 25 cts. Jan 
The New Pacific Empire. Illus. G. H. Fitch. 

The Adventures of American Goods Abroad. Illus. H. H. Lewis. 
To Re-organise the Consular Service. Illus. G. Hunt. 

Our New Horizon. F. Emory. 

The New Farming and the New Life. Illus. Mary C. Blossom. 
A Day’s Work on a Cattle Ranch. Illus. Earl Mayo. 

England ; Our Special Partner. U. D. Eddy. 

Merchantmen twice as big as Men-of-War. Titus. A. Goodrich. 
Incidents in American Diplomacy. C. Roberts. 

‘The Hopes of Pan-Americanism. O. K. Davies. 


Young Man.—Horace Marsuatr. 3d. Feb. 
The American Invasion ; Interview with Mr. P. Bigelow. Illus. E. J 
Quaint Life in Thames Mud. Illus. James Scott. 
Rey. W, L. Watkinson. With Portrait. W. Scott King. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHaty. 3d. Feb. 
The Children of the German Emperor. Illus. Miss H. Fried2richs 
An Itaiian Holiday. Illus. Eglaiton Thorne. 
rs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 


The Twentieth Century Girl. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGAKY. 
6 Mks. per qr. Jan. 
Gen. and Adm. Albrecht von Stosch. U. von Stosch. 
Scientists at Heidelberg in the Past Century. A. Kussmaul. 
Alexandre Dumas, fi/s. G. Claretie. 
Reminiscences. Contd. Freiherr von Loé, 
Experiences, Friedrich Graf von Schénborn. 
Max von Pettenkofer. Prof. R. Emmerich. 
Chopin as a Composer. Johanna Kinkel. 


Dreams. Paul Schultz. 
Deutsche Ruadsches. —Geupr. Parret., Bextin. 6 Mks. perqr. Jan. 
Tilsit, 1807, Paul Bailleu. 
Herman Grimm, R. Steig. 
The Literature of Ancient India. Concl. H. Oldenberg. 
The Prusso-German ‘Tariff Policy. Ernst Graf zu Rantzau. 
Herder and the Duchess Louise. Eleonore von Bojanowski. 
Silvio Pellico. M. Tangl. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Sermann, Lesrzic. 1 Mk. Jan. 
Arts and Crafts at Munich. Illus. A. L. Plehn. 


Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land.—E. Uncveicu, Lerrzic. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. Jan. 
The Social Question a Moral Question. A. Schowalter. 
Nietzsche, an Apologist of Christianity. F. Weller. 
Ultramontane Literature. J. Gillhoff. 
Nord und Siid.—Scuvesiscue VeRLAGS-ANSTALT, 
2 Mks. Jan. 
Friedrich Rozber. With Portrait. J. Joesten. 
England in the Eighteenth Century. R. Giinther. 
Gustave Flaubert. KE. Platzhoff. 
A. Fokke. 


Civis Romanus and ‘Tommy Atkins, 
THE FRENCH 


Annales de Géographie.—s, Rue pe Mézikres, Paris. 4 fr. Jan. 
Influence of Low Barometrical Pressure on the Frequence of Polar Auroras. 


H. Stassano. 
On Geographical Conditions of Social Facts. P. Vidal dz la Blache. 


Bresvau. 


The Pyrenean Erosion and the River Garonne. Illus. L. A. Fabre. 
The Elbe. B. Auerbach. 
The Environs of Dijon and the Topography of Burgundy. Illus. P. Girardin. 


Annales des Sciences vesmauan * ebasase ALCAN, Paris. 3 fr. 50 c. 
an. 
The United States and Imperialism. E. Boutmey. 
Belgian Enterprise Abroad. P, de Laveleye. 
The Rvssian Army. M. B, 
Antwerp. F. eed 
Criminal Aliens. P. Matter. 
Art du susie at RuE pes Ecotes, Paris, 
s Siegfried” ” at Paris. lus. . Gauthier Villars. 
Massenet’s “‘ Grisélidis.” Illus. P. Porthmann, 
Association Catholique.—14, Rue pew’ paeaen, Paris. 
Letter to M. de Lamarzelle. Comte A. de Mu 
Charles Le Cour Grandmaison. G. de Lamarzz pik 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerte. 
The Siege of Pekin; Diary of a Russian Doctor. 
Letters of Emzr de Vattel. V. Rossel. 
The Druses. F. } ag 
President Rooszvelt. . Tallichet. 
vse vs ha Rue Satnt-GuILtauME, 
an. ro. 
The Journal of Mgr. Dupanloup. Contd. 
The German Universities and the Emperor William. 
Rossini. L. de Morgins. 
The Brussels Conference and the Sugar Question. 
an. 25. 
The Foureau-Lamy Mission A. de Lapparent. 
The Marriage of Officers, Gen. Bourelly. 


tfr.75c. Jan. 


Jan. 


2 fr. 


20s. perann, Jan. 


M. Delines, 


Paris. 2 firs. 50, 


Mgr. Kannengieser. 


M. Vanlaer. 


France and Italy and Tripoli. A. Redier. 
Proportional Representation. Jean Darcy. 
Religious France in Exile. V. Pierre. 


Veuillot. 
Paris. 


The *‘ Journal Intime” of Mgr. Dupanloup. L. 
Journal des en te Rve RIcHE tev, 
an, 


G. dz Molinari. 


3 frs. soc. 


The Twentieth Century. 

The Money Market in rj01._ A. Raffalovich. 

The United States and Reciprocity. A. Viallate. 

Mercure de France.—ts, Rue pe Lv’ Ecuaupé-Saint-GERMAIN, Paris. 

2frs. Jan, 

Nietzsche. H. Albert. 

Saint-Pol-Roux. A. Fontainas. 

Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” and French Romanticism. 
Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benoir, Paris. 75 cts. 

The Meistertrunk of Rothenburg. Illus. E. A. Martel. 

The Manceuvres of rg0t. Illus. A. P. de Lannoy. 

The Painted Houses of Lucerne. Illus. O. Uzanne. 

Chateaubriand reading His Memoirs. Illus. H. Buffenoir. 


F, Baldensperger. 
Jan. 1 


15. 
French Military Costume. Illus. 4 we oe 
The Sévre Country. Illus. H. Clouzot, 
Val-de-Grace. Illus, C. de Néronde. 
Athens seen by George Horton. _ IIlus. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerte. 
The Conservatoire. A. E. Sorel, 
My Visit to the Victim of Poictiers. Mme. de Thebes. 
The Circus and Dramatic Animal. R. Montelavel, 


B. H. Gausseron. 


55 frs. per ann. Jan. t. 
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MAGAZINES. 


M. Richter. 
J. Reiner. 


German Posters. 
‘The Motives of Morality. 


Soctatiatigehe Monatshefte.—Ltt1zowsrr. 854, Bern. 50 Pf. Jan. 
Party and Tr: nion. I. Auer. 
Stefan Gems. “Ww ee Portrait. Ria Claassen. 
The Tariff. R. Calwer. 
Economic Development. E. Bernstein. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herver, Freipurc, BAaven. 

10 Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. Jan. 

A World-Church _ World-Literature. R. von Nostitz-Rieneck. 
World Economic Tendencies and Social Politics. H. Pesch. 


China’s Ancient Culture in the Light of Recent Research. J. Dahlmann 
Cell-Structure. C. Wasmann. 
Chateanbriand’s Apology for Christianity. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Dervuscne Vertacs-ANnsTALT, 
STUTTGAKT. 1 Mk. Heft 6. 
The Mechitar Monastery, San Lazzaro, near Venice L. Holthof. 
Johann Nestroy. Illus. R. Raths. 


A. Baumgartner. 


Illus, 


Christian Dietrich Grabbe. With Portrait. ‘T. Sell. 
Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Letrzic. 
‘s. per ann. Jan. 
Sculpture by Sperandio in South Kensington Muszum Illus. W. Bode. 


The Berlin Secession. Illus. L. Kaemmerer. 
** Amor and Psyche ”’ Frescoes at Rome. _ Illus. 


The Pergamon Museum at Berlin. Illus. H. Winnefeld. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Bxeirxovr 
und Haerrer, Leivzic. ro Mks. perann. Jan. 

“ L’Ouragan” by Alfred Bruneau. L. Dauriac. 

The Mozart Festival at Berlin. G. Thouret. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Domestic Problem in Berlin. 
The Lessons of the South African War. Captain Gilbert. 
The Mediterranean Question. Raqueni. 
The Political Physiognomy of William II. M. Wolff. 
The Drama under the Convention. L. F. Sauvage. 
Crime in Rural Districts. L. Filliol, 
Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—19, Ruz Bonaparte, 
Paxis. 75 cts. Jan. 1. 
R. de Caix. 


Jan. 15. 
A. Raffalovich. 


France and the Sahara. 
Corsica. A. Guasco. 
The Japanese Press. 
Spain and Morocco, 


Far East. 
J. Ribera. 

Jan. 15. 
France and Italy, and Morocco. E. Etienne. 
France and Siam. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, Rue pe Sere, Paris, 1 fr. Jan. 1. 


‘The Powers of the Husband in the Administration of the Community. Prof. 
A. Boistel. 

an. 
Alcoholism and the Governing Classes. Dr. L. Jacquet and G. Picot. 
The Labour of Married Women in Germany. E, Dubois. 
Revue de I|’Art.—28, Rve pu Mont-Tuasor, Paris. 7 frs. soc. Jan. 
Félix Buhot. Hlus. L. Bénédite. 
Portraits of English Women. Illus. Contd. H. Bouchot. 
Emile Gallé. Ilius. L. de Fourcaud. 
The Chateau de Bussy. “5 Iilus. M. Demaison. 
Portraits of Children. Illus. . Dacier. 
Revue Blanche.—23. wr pes Irattens, Paris. rfr. Jan. 1. 
The Priest in French Literature. Gustave Kahn. 

an. 15. 
The Military Farce. U. Gohier. 
Frangois Vernay. C. Anet. 

Revue Chratienne.—11, AveNve ve 1’OssERVATOIRE, Paris. 
10 frs. per ann. Jan. 
Unpublished Letters. J. Michelet. 
The Encyclopadists. P. Fargues. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—H mee TE. 62 frs. per ann. Janr. 

The European Religious Crisis in 162r. . Hanotaux. 
The Drama. Vicomte G,. d’Avenel. 
The United States as a Colonial Power. P. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
The Literary Form of Greek Thought. a Faguet. 
The Conditions of Work on ane tm x. Noblemaire. 

ar 15s. 
French Art in the Fifteenth Century. iG Lafenestre. 
The Two Parliamentarisms. C. Benoist. 
An Unpublished Voltaire C Ba mdenc>. P. Calmettes. 2 
Dumas Pere. KR. Doumic. 

Revue d'Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sourrtor, Parts. 20 frs. 


per ann. Jan. 
Ethics and Political Economy in History. L. Brentano. 
Rural Co-operation in Belgium. E. Vandervelde. 
Wages, Contracts, and Their Influence on the Workmen. C. Rist. 
Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—y2, Rue pe La 
Victorre, Paris. 2frs. Jan. 
H. de la Vaulx. 


Maritime Ballooning. 
Gen. Gallieni. 


The Development of Madegnemrs 
The Sahara. Illus. G. Vasco. 
Revue Générale. i Rue TREvRENBERG,BRUSSELS. 12 frs.perann. Jan. 

The Second Empire. C. Woeste. : 
A Sanatorium for Consumptive Soldie-s in Belgium. Dr. Moeller. 
Literary Criticism in France in the Nineteenth Century. G. Doutrepont. 
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Revue de Mitaphystane Bo de Morale.—s, Rue. pz Mézizrks, 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue des Revues.—12, Avenue DE 1’OpfrA, Parts. Jan. 1. 
3frs. Jan. Towards an International Language. L. Bollack. 
The Metaphysics of Leibniz, yw "Comin. The Gospel Riots in Greece. J. Psichari. 
The Philosophy of Fichte. X. Léon. Prince ‘Troubetzky. Illus. Tristan Klingsor, 
Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Ruz pes Saints-Pires, Paris. Former New Year’s Days i in France. P. Lalande. 
ifr. socts. Jan. x ‘The Literary Censorship in France. H. Bérenger. 
Letter to the Bishops of France. Concl. Mar. J. Fevre. Children’s Games and Playthings. _C. Mélinand. 
Military Service of Young Catholics. P. Dauvergne. The Modern Girl at the Theatre. Jan egy 
E. B ine. Z . an. 35- 
The Negro Question in America. tam: “ey Sanitary Law. P. Strauss. } 
The Benedictines in History. Mgr. Justin Févre. ratty eho ee 
i d Pi . Contd. &. P. Constant. 2 z 
paeed Vile se a the ; peratince | sas teeae: Experimental Phonetics in Relation to Diseases. Illus. J. Finot. 
The Literary Movement in the United States. L. de Norvins. 
_ Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 60 frs. per ann, , Jan. 1. Parisian Freemasonry, 1737-1747. P. d’Estrée. 
The Siege of Orleans. A. France. Bi ‘The Intellectual Movement in France ; Symposium, 
The Military College of Frederiksberg. Duc de Guise. Child Rebels, L. Ferriani. 
Letters from the nae raga? § Renan. 
The Hygiene of Paris. P. Strauss. Rove Scctaliste.—27, ade 3 RICHELIEU, Li es 1 fr. - 50 cts. Jan. 
1€ German Socialist Party an ‘0-operation. ilh 
poe es Coors = si ws — The Socialist Ideal and Leconte de Lisle. M. A. ‘abled 
Jan. 15. Education in France. M. Deveze. 
A Diary of the Siege of Tien-Tsin. XX ae ge gg gy Montparnasse, Paris. 75 cts. Jan. 1. 
The Siege of Orleans. A, France. opular Art us. uahor. , 
Fuante’s Marquble Waterways. P. Léon. French Poetry in the Sixteenth Century. G. Deschamps. 
French Penal Settlements. J. Carol. Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue be Mézikres, Pants. 10 fis. per 
Panama. V. Bérard. ann, jan, 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s, Rue pe Mézitres, Paris. Report on History and Geography, 1gor._ P. Foncin. 
3frs. Jan. 1. Eg of German in the Lycées, etc., rgor. A. Pinloche. 
Social Solidarity. L. Bourgeois. ‘ e Pronunciation of Latin. A. Sécheresse. 
The Merchant Marine. Deputy Guillain. Université Catholique. —2s, Rue pu Prat, Lyon. rr per 
Justice in France during the Revolution. M. Barboux. half-year. Jan. 
Tunis and Its Railways. Senator Boudenoot. Charles Chesnelong. Contd. M. Se Marcey. 
gag one eee Aaa, ume Inspector Darlu. —- and the Greeks and Their Philosophy of Nature. P. Gonnet. 
e New Northern Canal. ietzsche. A. Germain. 
Pensions for Workmen in France. M. Bellom. The Triple Alliance. Contd. Comte J. Grabinski. 
THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 
Civilta Cattelion.—ViA a RipeTra 246, Rome. 26 fr. perann. Jan.4. Rassegna Nazionale.—Via De.ia Pace 2, FLORENCE. 30 fvs. per ann. 
Allocution of Pope Leo Jan. 1. 
Divorce and Catholic Doctrine. Aucelh Mevcatuntia 6 
. gelo Mersadaghia, enator F, Lampertico. 
Tycho Brahe, Danish Astronomer. 18 Monarchism and Parliamentarism. G. Prato. 
‘ an. 56, z t The Question of Di E. Bianchi 
The Authority of the Holy See and the Action of Italian Catholics. Densiicane phe eater ans, GV itali. 
The Industrial Family. Jan 16. 
Cosmos Catholicus.—209, Corso Virrorio EManvece, Rome. Jan.15.. ‘The Inquiry into the Palermo Municipality. R. Ricci. 
‘The Burning of Moscow. Illus. G. ScardoveHi. Cino da Pistoria and the First Sonnet in the ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” G, Persico. 
Emporium.—Bercamo. Jan. = 
Laurenti. Illus. M. Movasso. Riforma Sociale.—Turin. Jan. 15. 
Walter H. Pater. With Portrait. U. Ortensi. Taxation and Monopoly. Prof. P. Jannaccone. 
The Ducal Palace of Urbino. Illus. G. Lipparini. Julian the Apostate. G. Mosca. 
A Journey through Dalmatia. Illus. Helen Zimmern. Mercantile Expansion and National Economics. Col. E. Barone. 
Nuova Antologia.—Via S. VirALe 7, Romer. 46 frs. per ann. Jan. 1. 
The Pisieeot of the Ode in Italy. G. Canbecel. . J Rivista Moderna.—Via Mitano 37, Rome. 30 fr. Jan. 1. 
The Iron Crown. Illus. A. Venturi. G. Zanardelli. L. Lodi. 
A Railway Policy. P. Carmine, Deputy. Soldiers of Yesterdz ay and Soldiers of To-day. Col. C. Fabris. 
Chili and Argentina. Count D. Sanminiatelli. English Imperial.sm and Italy X. 
; an. 16, The Problem of Southern Italy. na _— 
The Development of the Ode in Italy. Contd. G. Carducci. an, 
The Island of Elephanta. Illus. Dr. A. Lomonaco. Revelations concerning Franco- Italiz ian Rel ations. XXX. 
P' 
General Govone at Custozza. General L. dal Verme. The Preblem of Southern Italy. N. Colajanni. 
Adelaide Ristori. With Portraits. E. Boutet. Anglo-Saxon Society in Rome. D. Angeli. 
THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 
Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet EscoriaL, Maprip. La Lectura.—Cervanres 30, MApRip. 24frs. perann. Jan. 


20 pesetas perann. Jan. 5. 


Final Causes in Science. Z. Martinez-Nuiiez. 
Twentieth Century Education. Marcelino Arnaiz. 
The Formula of the Union of Catholics. Conrado Muinos Saenz. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesra pe Sanro Dominco 16, MApRID. 
40 pesetas per ann. an. 
The Conc2pcion Convent in Toledo. R. Amador de los Rios. 
The Religious Problem in Spain. E. Gonzalez Blanco. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac. 1s. 8d. Jan. 
Henricus. Illus. A. M. Boele van Hensbroek. 
Modern French Medals: Illus. H. J. de Dompierre de Chaufepie. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Illus. S. coipes Croiset. 

De Gids.—Luzac. 33s. 
Old Forgotten Books of Thompson. H. P. G. Oak. 


THE RUSSIAN 


Istoritcheskit Viestaik. —Sr. PererssurG, A.S. Suvorin. Jan. 
Recollections of M. A. Patkul. 
The Descent of Catherine I. N. A. Bielozerskaya. 
M. E. Saltikoffin Tula. I. M. M. 
A Decembrist’s Recollections. V. A. Timiryazef. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Pererssurc, BasseinayA. Jan. 
Nicolai Vasilyevitch Gogol. N. Kotlaryevsky. 


Schopenhauer as Man, Philosopher, and Teacher. F. Paulson. 


Portuguese Navigators. 


Through a Dutch Indian Forest. 
The Golden Fleece of the Argonauts. 


Dr. Schaepman, Statesman. 
An Artists’ Competition. 
The Rudolph Kann Collection in Paris. 


The International Association of Academies. 
Booker Washington. 
George Canning. 


Ismailoff; the Father of Russian Realism, 


The Light Side of Catalanism. Silvela. 
On Various Matters affecting Catalonia. 
Revista Contemsporancn. —CALLE DE Pizarro 17, Maprip. 


pesetas. 


an. 
Spanish Society under Philip Iv. ie Deleito 4 ’ Pinuela. 


Frederick II. and His Civil Aspect. F. Ruiz y Feduchy. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rvua Nova po ALmapa 74, Lisson, tsfis. per 


No. sr. 
j. de Souza. 


ann, 
The Delimitation of Portuguese Guinea. 
Ayres de Sa. 


MAGAZINES. 


J. E. Jasper. 

Dr. Vurthein. 

HAARLEM. 16s. per ann. 
With portrait. P. H. T. Broom. 


Illus. 
Illus. Dr. A. Bredius. 


Woord en Beeld.—E. F. Bonn, Jan. 


MAGAZINES. 


A. Famintsuin. 
L. Gurievitch. 
E. Tarle. 


Russki Viestnik.—Moscow, Matava DmiTrovKa, 29. Jan. 


The Baltic Fleet at the End of the Eighteenth Century. A. Bielomor. 
Sketches of Modern Catholicism. Contd. V. A. K 
New Russian Music to Pushkin Texts. 


ozhevnikoff. 
G.N. Timofeyef. 
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THE AUSTRIAN ALPINE PROVINCES, THE BAVARIA HIGHLANDS, AND THEIR 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION.—(By our Special Correspondent.) 


a 


favourite country of the travelling public. The 

inhabitants of the little Republic have ever been 
alert and their “ establishments” have for many years 
been unique in Europe. Although the neighbouring 
Tyrol, Vorarlberg, and the lovely dukedom of Salzburg, 
possess, to say the least, all the advantages the Republic 
has, still these territories remained lerra incognita. 
The proverbial slowness of the Austrians is the reason 
of that. Our great-grandfathers did not build hotels, 
why should we? ‘They got along quite well in the 


old fashion, why 


G “favourite coun has been almost, for a century the 


Anglophobia in no way decreases the friendliness 
and politeness of the inhabitants towards English tra- 
vellers. One may disagree with the politics of a country, 
but this is no reason that one should dislike the indi- 
viduals belonging to that country. 

By degrees it has come to pass that the traveller finds 
in the parts which we have under consideration 
hotels which rival the best in the world. Situations have 
been selected for these palatial erections which are 
unique in the grandeur of their surroundings. A society 
has built the Trafoi Hotel, high up in the Ortler, the 

. Karersee Hotel, 





should not we? 
‘That was the idea 
prevailing. 

It is for this 
reason to - day 
that whilst all 
this has changed 
in the Austrian 
Alpine Provinces 
and the Bavarian 
Highlands, many 
of the large, even 
magnificent, 
hotels have been 
built by foreign 
money and are in 
the possession of 
foreigners. 

With the ac- 
commodation 
complete, visitors 
did not only come 
to see and ad- 
mire—they remained, and the large sums of money 
which went annually into the exchequer of the pro- 
vincial Governments by this means became soon an 
important item, and has been now fully acknowledged 
as a source of income of the highest value. So-called 
“ Landesverbainde” were formed for the improvement 
of means to attract the travelling public, and visitors 
are received with pleasure, and find to-day everywhere 
the most hearty welcome. Even the much-talked-about 


pebtd i444, i) 


idisititary 


"fT 


Palast Hotel, 


WINTER RESORTS IN SOUTHERN TYROL. 


MERAN,.—The best known and world-famed health resort. Perfect 
climate, dry and sunny. All the winter sports may be indulged in. 
Splendid hotels and pensions. Theatre, concerts, races, football, &c. 
Reached by rail. 

RIV A.—On the beautiful Lake of Garda. Semi-tropical climate; olives, 
oranges, &c., cultivated in the open air. Sailing, rowing and fishing. 
Beaut‘ful excursions. Reached from Mori on the Southern Railway by 
a local line through some of the most interesting scenery. Steamers 
from Riva Desengano and to Peschiera for Milan and Venice. 

PALAST HOTEL L1IDO.—An ideal place for winter and spring. 

BOZEN-GRIES, ARCO, LEVICO, and TRENT, — Pleasant 
winter resorts. 

For particulars, address, ‘‘ TRAVEL Epitor,” Review of Reviews, London. 








Lido, Lake of Garda. 


. For Particulars, Advice, Terms, etc., address The Travel Editor, ‘‘The Review of Reviews,” London. 
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in the midst of 
the renowned 
Dolomites. The 
Suden Hotel is 
nearly 6,000 feet 
above the level of 
the sea. The 
Hotel Penegal on 
the Mendel pass 
near Bozen is in 
the midst of a 
paradise of moun- 
tain scenery, 

The capitals of 
the Provinces are 
so well supplied 
with first - class 
hostelries that 
they can well 
compare with the 
largest towns in 
Europe. The 
Hotel Tirol, in 
Innsbruck, has a world-wide reputation, and its proprietor, 
Mr, Carl Landsee, may well be called one of the pioneers 
of superior hotel accommodation in that little mountain 
country. There are the Hotel Europe, Hotel Sonne, 
Kreid, and many others suiting everyone. Salzburg 
possesses in the Hotel Bristol, situated in the centre of 
the town, a most excellent hotel. 

At Bregenz, on the fine lake of Constance, the Hotel 
Montfort offers every comfort desirable, and the Hotel 











WINTER SPORTS IN THE AUSTRIAN 
ALPINE PROVINCES. 


A Party arranged under the management 
of the Tyrolese Correspondent of 
the ‘‘Review of Reviews.’’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to visit the various Winter Resorts, and see the 
true winter sports to perfection, should write at once to ‘‘ Tyrolese 
Correspondent,’ REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 

The party will be well entertained, and will be under the protec- 
tion of the Landesverbinde. 
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Imperial in Trent is doubtless one of the finest in the 
South of Europe. The Southern Railway Hotel at 
Toblach in the Puster Valley, the new Brennerbad Hotel, 
Grobner’s at Gossensass, the Post at St. Anton on the 
Arlberg, and the establishments in Lermoos and :Finster- 
mintz are ideal mountain hostelries. The Iglerhof near 
Innsbruck, Gnadenwald ‘by Hall, the hotels at Bludenz, 
Dornbirn, Schrunz and Brand, the Post at Landeck, 
deserve genuine praise. 

Meran may almost. be called -a town of magnificent 
hotels, the Meranerhof and Archduke Johann occupying 
the very first rank. Arco, Bozen, Brixen 
favoured, the latter having also. a celebrated cold-water 
cure establishment under the personal. management of 
Dr. von Guggenberg. 

The Valsugana, reached by railway from Trent, boasts 
of two great health establishments—Levico Vetriolo and 
Roncegno—open in spring and summer. 

On the Lake of Garda, at Riva,one of the most select 
spots in Tyrol, with. scenery of mountain and lake, is a 
new hotel, the Palast Hotel, Lido, one of the finest in the 
South. 

Most of the hotels in the Austrian Alpine Provinces 
take visitors on board or pension terms ; their tariffs are 
moderate, especially out of the high season. But there 
are also many very good pensions of which we will only 
mention a few where cld castles have been adapted for 
the purpose. There is the beautiful castle of Weissen- 
stein, near Windish 'Matrei, Lebenberg, near Kitzbiihel, 
and Starkenberg near Imst. Inthe Bavarian Highlands, 
in the region of | the Royal Castles we must refer-to the 
excellent pensidns of Mrs. Bethell at Garmisch, Villa 
Bader, and the first-class Hotel Schwansee, of Mr. Engl, 
just at the foot of Neuschwanstein. 


ENGLISH WINTER. RESORTS. 


Many peoovle think that in order to’secure a warm 
winter, free frcia the sudden changes to which most of 
Great Britain is subject, it is necessary to go to the 
Riviera or some other southern clime. This. is to a large 
extent true, but there are very many people who have 
neither the time ndr the money..to make so long an 
excursion. It i$ a welcome discovery ‘to these that, all 
along our'south coast, places can be found which, although 
not so hot as the Riviera, are noted for their mild climate 
and especially for the amount of sunshine they enjoy all 
through the winter months. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the names of the more 
important of these places which afford real change to the 
visitor. The watering-places along the Sussex coast and 
the Isle of Wight are becoming more and more famous in 
this respect. But these are equalled, if not excelled, by 
the charmingly picturesque towns on the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall. Such places as Falmouth, Torquay, 
Sidmouth, Weymouth, Penzance, St. Ives, Ilfracombe, to 
mention only a few, are all noted for sunny days, and are 
situated in splendidscenery. Particulars as to the best 
routes to take to reach any of these places, etc., will be 
supplied by the Travel Editor, REVIEW OF REV IEWS. 


FALMOUTH, “The English Riviera.” 


Winter or Summer. 
PAYING GUESTS received in a First-Class House, in own 
well-sheltered Grounds, near Railway Station’ and Beaches, 
Rooms large and lofty: Bathroonis, hotafid cold, on each floor. 
Smoking Room. Sanitation modern. and perféct. Bathing, 
Boating and Sea Fishing. Address :— 


MRS. MACKENZIE, PENWENACK,~ FALMOUTH. 





are all well. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Austrian Alps. 





Landesyerband fur Fremdenverkehr in Tyrol 


Adaress:—Central: Bureau. des Landesverban es, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorarlberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, .BREGENZ ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 
Or address for all, ‘‘ TRAvEL Epiror,” Review cf Reviews, London. 





HE above Associations, which “have been offici: illy established for the 
purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 

are always glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 
journeys, :nountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free, 


The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended 
D winter :— 
NNSBRUCKH. Excellent Hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
ful excursions in the neighbourhood. Skating and tobogganing. 
THE VALSUGANA, reached from Trent by railway, with 
the renowned springs of Levico-Vetriolo and Roncegno. 
THE LAKE OF GARDA, reached by a: most picturesque 
mountain railway from Mori, below ‘Trent. 
LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. Mild winters, splendid 
ee accommodation. Fine excursions. Excellent winter resort. 
ST. ANTON, on the Arlberg Railway.’ Winter sports of the 
Fea order. Comfortable hotels. Dry cold aic and sunshine. 


GOSSENSASS, on the Brenner. Excellent winter resort. 
KITZBUHEL. One of the finest places for ski-running, 


English pension in modernised medizval castle. 
SALZBU RG. Most pleasant winter resort. First-class musical 
and theatrical entertainments, sports, &c. Excellent hotels. 





WINTER RESORT IN’ TYROL. 
INNSBRUCK. 


hago of nearly 50,000 inhabitants. Protestant, English and Catholic 
services. English Church Chaplain in residence. British Vice-Con- 
sulate. Educational establishments of the highest order. University com- 
prising medical school of renown and most modern hospital. Facilities for 
musical education of first class. Innsbruck has a sunny. and dry climate, 
the warm southern winds blowing only at rare ‘occasions from five to six 
times during the year. The winter affords many sports in perfection. Last 
winter there were 79 days of skating, generally in sunshine. The longest 
tobogganing course (4 miles) is in ” near neighbourhood. Sleighing, ski- 
running, curling, &c. 

For particulars write to the Landesverband fiir Fremdenverkehr, Inns- 
bruck, or the “ Travet Epiror,” Review of Reviews, London. 


WHERE TO STAY. . 
HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz. On the Lake of Constance. 
HOTEL GROBNER, Gossensass. On the Brenner railway. 
HOTEL SCHWANSEE, Hohenschwangan, Castle of 
Neuschwanstein. 
HOTEL TYROL, Innsbruck. Open all the year. 
HOTEL ZUR POST, Landeck. Arlberg railway. Tourists’ 


centre. 

KURHAUS LEVICO. Waters’ highly recommended for 
Rachitis, Scrofula, Neuralgia, etc. 

HOTEL ARCHDUKE, JOHN (Johann), Meran. One 
of the most, clegant hotels in Tyrol. 

HOTEL MERANERHOF, Meran, 
gardens. Marble vestibule. 

THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Munich. 
throughout. Finest situation, Highest patronage. 
PALAST HOTEL LIDO, Riva. On the beautiful Lake 

of Garda. First-class. Moderate charges. Best-situation on the Lake, 
RONCEGNO BATHING ESTABLISHMENT, in the 
Valsugana. One hour from Trent. Sumuier resort of first order. Open 
May to October. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL TRENTO, Trent. One of the finest 
and best hotels in Southern Tyrol. Open all the year. Agreeable 
winter quarters, 
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(From a painting by the late T. Sidney Cooper, R.A.) Int 
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